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HANS HOLBEIN.* 


Ho sein is an international artist. He passed his youth in 
the old Imperial town of Augsburg, in Germany. When he 
had founded his reputation, he went to Basel, which at the time 
of his childhood (in 1501) had separated from the German 
empire, in order to become a member of the Swiss confedera- 
tion; and in the prime of manhood he migrated to England, 
where he attained both fame and competence. No wonder, then, 
that his biography should have been elucidated almost simulta- 
neously by three writers belonging to the three several countries. 
Mr Edward His-Heusler, a gentleman of Basel, made in the 
record offices of his native town some most important dis- 
coveries concerning the domestic life of the great artist, and 
published them in 1866, through the medium of a local maga- 
zine. Dr Woltmann,a German, from Berlin, followed Holbein 
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patiently through all the places of Germany and Switzerland 
where he lived, examining his works still extant, and discovering 
a great many new facts; so that for the continental half of Hol- 
bein’s career he has been an authority for his successor, Mr 
Wornum. The latter is quite original in the careful investiga- 
tion of Holbein’s English life, and the accurate review of the 
works he painted in England. But we must not omit the most 
important discovery of Holbein’s will by Mr W. H. Black, 
which was communicated by him to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1861, a document which against all former tradition settles 
the death of the artist as having taken place in 1543, and thus 
strikes off a vast numberof portraits formerly ascribed to him, 
as being painted after his death. It was natural that after this 
an inquiry should be opened concerning the painters who might 
have been the real authors of these later portraits; and on this 
point Mr J. Gough Nichols and Mr George Scharf, Keeper of 
the National Portrait Gallery, have given us some valuable 
papers concerning the painters in England who were contem- 
porary with Holbein, and survived him. The National Portrait 
Exhibition at South Kensington (last summer), where no less 
than sixty-three so-called Holbeins made their appearance, 
furnished at last an excellent opportunity for comparing the 
spurious and genuine works; and all who had no personal in- 
terest in clinging to false christenings, were driven to the con- 
clusion, that of all this mass (and, in part, rubbish) there were 
at best nine true and original likenesses by the master’s own 
hand. Thus, the investigation on Holbein, which had almost 
rested since the book published by Ulrich Hegner, in 1827, has 
been carried so far within the last seven years, that we are now 
able to trace out Holbein’s career, in all its main parts at least, 
with great clearness. 

The review of his works fills us with sadness. Of all this 
intense labour of a most productive genius and a most industri- 
ous mind, how little is it that remains! In the history of mo- 
dern art we thought Leonardo the most unfortunate of artists ; 
his three mightiest works have perished; the cartoon for the 
Battle of the Standard was torn or cut to pieces by a spiteful 
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hand; the arquebusiers of Gascoigne used the plaster model of 
his equestrian statue at Milan for a target; and the Last Supper 
was massacred by restoring rascals. But his great Northern 
contemporary has suffered quite as much injury at the hands of 
Time. All his great historical and allegorical frescoes are ruined 
or destroyed, and only their shadow survives in his drawings; 
and even of his portraits in oil but a comparatively small num- 
ber still exist, and many of them are sadly damaged, rubbed, and 
painted over. It is, moreover, not a little strange that not one 
private letter written by Holbein or addressed to him has been 
preserved ; and that indeed his handwriting (with the exception 
of a few lines of poetry, probably not his own) is found only in 
the names added to some of his sketches and likenesses in oil, 
and in the little notices on the drawings for portraits, where for 
his own use he scribbled down, and indeed with little care for 
orthography, the fabrics and colours of the dresses worn by those 
who were sitting for their portraits. It seems as if he had never 
liked to set down his thoughts with the pen, seeing that he had 
so much greater a graphic power with pencil and brush. 

The two books, the titles of which are at the head of this 
article, are both of them worthy of the highest commendation, 
and will, by the wide range of their research, always remain 
sources of rich and useful information, even on many subjects 
beyond the biography and works of their hero. 

Dr Woltmann, still a young man, who is now commencing 
his career very successfully as a lecturer on the History of Fine 
Art inthe University of Berlin, in his book makes his début as a 
writer on Art. Mr Wornum (p. 45) calls it “an admirable work, 
though it is quite German in its view and treatment.” A strange 
manner this of using an English conjunction; but the young 
author may fairly construe it intoa compliment. The German 
mind likes to explain the growth of a tree by ascertaining the 
soil in which it is planted. And, indeed, one of Dr Woltmann’s 
greatest merits is seen in the historical and local introductions to 
the single sections of Holbein’s life. His descriptions of Basel, 
and still more of Augsburg, Holbein’s native place, are true 


masterpieces both of research and style. The noble Imperial 
15 * 
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city of Augsburg is set before us first in its present aspect, 
by which it still displays its Renaissance character. Then the 
writer traces its history through the last centuries of the middle 
ages, describes its commercial and military importance during 
the era of the Reformation, and conjures up the pleasant days 
when Holbein’s contemporary, the Emperor Maximilian, held 
his court and parliament there. The ecclesiastical institutions, 
which gave much work to the local artists, are not overlooked, 
and we are introduced, more especially, to the merry and learned 
monks of St Ulrich, among whom Holbein had so many ac- 
quaintances, whose likenesses drawn by him are now kept at 
Berlin. Thus we see before us all the circumstances which en- 
abled Holbein to break through the trammels of Gothic school 
tradition and develop that style of realism which is quite his 
own. Indeed, we arrive at the same conclusion which the author 
draws at the end of his admirable sketch. “Of all towns,” he 
says, “ Augsburg was the place from which the artist was to come, 
who alone of his coevals succeeded in bursting all fetters and con- 
quering all ecclesiastical pressure, all native pettiness and rigidity ; 
who, when taking his first step in life, was more free, bold, and 
ingenuous than any other artist, and could fully enjoy the feel- 
ing of being a new-man in a new era.” 

One would almost wish there were more of this “German 
view and treatment” in Mr Wornum’s book. In the English 
part of Holbein’s life he, indeed, makes similar attempts at paint- 
ing the times and circumstances in which the great artist was 
placed; but in doing so he leans, for the most part, on Mr 
Froude’s work, and consequently takes a very one-sided view. 
Mr Wornum is singularly anxious to support Henry VIII.’s 
character and actions, and indulges in declamations against 
the old church and the monastic institutions. The story of 
some young men who burned the wonder-working rood of 
Dovercourt and were hanged for it, simply copied from 
Froude, which fills more than one of the large pages of Mr 
Wornum’s book, has little to do with Holbein. He never pre- 
sumed on burning or breaking images, but seems to have been, 
I am sorry to find, somewhat indifferent on the subject of theo- 
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logical controversy ; as he painted the Catholic Meyer Madonna 
by the side of the second series of his frescoes at Basel, which are 
imbued with the stern spirit of Puritanism. “The suppression 
of the monastic orders, whose religion was systematic hypocrisy, 
whose business was an organized uselessness, and whose pastime 
was a Callous self-indulgence in general, was perhaps the greatest 
of all the great services Henry VIII. conferred upon his king- 
dom.” (Wornum, p. 342.) When we read such diatribes (and 
they abound in Mr Wornum’s work), we must confess that we 
do not see what they can have to do with the history of art; 
except, perhaps, to suggest that it was not the monks who allowed 
the great historical memorials of England, such as the place 
where Harold’s standard sank before William, to fall into decay, 
and that these despised monks and dignitaries, in their time of 
“organized uselessness,” did more for art in its noblest aspira- 
tions, than has been done, during these last three centuries, by 
all the Protestant communities in Great Britain who now manage 
the present municipal and former religious funds of the country. 

This, however, is not meant to detract from the great and 
undoubted merit of the book. Few men of our time know 
more of pictures and art-history than Mr Wornum. His 
“Epochs of Painting” is a well-digested and highly useful 
manual, the value and correctness of which have increased with 
the general favour which it has acquired, and the late new 
edition. Under his guidance the National Gallery has been 
augmented in the most successful way, and with a wise con- 
sideration for filling up the gaps in the several schools, so that 
both for completeness and beauty of specimens it begins to 
rank among the very first trans-alpine collections of pictures; 
and the official Guide to the Gallery, almost entirely re-written 
by him, is perhaps the best catalogue raisonné in existence; full 
of learning and good sense; which with every new edition comes 
up to the newest investigations,* that are collected and ex- 
tracted with solid erudition and sound criticism. Mr Wornum 


* In his notice on Cranach, however, , justly quotes it among the authorities on 
Mr Wornum seems not to have read the | the subject. 
valuable book of Schuchardt, although he 
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possesses the keen eye, which perhaps only the director of a 
large Gallery can. cultivate by daily familiar intercourse with 
the spirit of the departed masters; and this keen eye he has also 
applied to Holbein, where the large number of spurious attri- 
butions renders it doubly necessary. Wherever his book does 
not generalize, but enters upon a special research on any single 
sketch or picture, we follow him with the fullest confidence. He 
clearly states his aim and task in the introduction to his book 
(p. 18): “I have placed before the reader all I have been able 
to learn concerning Holbein’s life, and have given some ac- 
count, with more or less detail, as circumstances have dictated, 
of all his principal works, more especially, however, as a painter 
and draughtsman ; and I have endeavoured in the investigation 
to separate the true from the false.” It is only fair to state that 
within these limits he has cleverly attained his aim, and fulfilled 
his task honestly. 

By these two books, and the shorter papers which I men- 
tioned above, a full light is thrown on all the main points 
of Holbein’s life and work; although the subject, as Mr Wor- 
num justly observes, is not without obscurity even now. One 
‘of the many new results is the explosion of a forgery by which 
the name of a new painter had’ been introduced in the history of 
art. There is now in the public Gallery of Augsburg a Madonna 
of more than life-size, sitting against a wall on a seat covered 
with turf; the Infant Christ on her lap holds some strawberries 
-in his left hand; a rich and detailed landscape forms the back- 
ground. This is signed in large characters: “ Hans Holbein, 
C. A. [civis Augustanus, citizen of Augsburg] 1459.” Suppose 
the signature to be genuine, then it is evident that this picture 
could not have been painted by our artist’s father, seeing that 
he was born (or, at the most, was but ten years old) in the 
year in which it is dated. Now there was a nun living in 
St Catherine’s nunnery at Augsburg during the last century, 
by the name of Dominica Erhardt, who died in 1756. She 
collected notices, and made extracts from old account books, 
and thus saved for us several facts about a number of pictures 
which then existed in the place, and are still kept there, as the 
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very same convent has now been turned into a public gallery. 
The nuns of St Catherine had obtained from the Pope a 
special indulgence in 1484, by which they were to enjoy all the 
spiritual benefits of a pilgrimage to the seven Cardinal basilicas 
of Rome, by performing sundry devotions within the walls of 
their own establishment at Augsburg. In commemoration of 
this privilege several of the Sisters ordered some local painters of 
good fame, among them the father of our Holbein, and his 
uncle Hans Burgkmair, to paint the likeness of six of these 
basilicas for their chapel. Amongst them is one representing 
the Roman Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, dated 1499, 
and signed on the bells which are seen hanging in the towers, 
“Hans Holbain.”** The well-known earliest historian of art, 
Joachim Sandrart, in 1675, mentions this picture expressly as a 
work of our Holbein’s father. But a supposed extract from the 


manuscript of the nun above-mentioned was said to contain the 
words in reference to this picture: “Vom alten Hans Holbein 
hie” (by old Hans Holbein, of this place); and if this was an 
entry made in 1499, it could certainly not mean Holbein’s 
father (as our Holbein was then but four years old), but must 


have meant a still older Hans Holbein. On these facts several 
German writers on art have conjectured the existence of a 
grandfather Hans Holbein, to whom they attributed both 
works,—the Madonna of 1459 and the basilica of 1499. 
Grandfather Holbein, thus set upon his legs, crept into all the 
manuals of the history of Painting, and even haunts Kugler’s 
well-known book. This spectre has been laid by Dr Woltmann. 
After a long search he found the nun’s original manuscript in 
the Episcopal Library of Augsburg; and, behold, it did not 


* In Woltmann’s book there is a mis- | of Paradise to her lover Theophilus, whom 


take about one figure of this picture. 
Inone of the compartments is the mar- 
tyrdom of St Dorothy, and here, the 
Doctor says, “the Infant Christ, in a 
transparent tunic and star-spangled over- 
coat, steps up to the saint to offer her a 
basketful of roses.” Not so: the legend 
sends an angel from Paradise with the roses, 
which were to be a proof of the existence 


they really converted to Dorothy's faith 
after the death of the virgin martyr. Old 
Sandrart recognized the heavenly messen- 
ger, hence he believed the scene to be an 
Annunziata. The inscription must be (or 
must have been) : ‘* Dorothea, ich bring dir 
daz,” not da, as Woltmann reads ; which 
gives no sense, 
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contain the passage on Old Holbein, nor indeed anything on 
painters; so that along with this forgery several others were ex- 
posed, which referred to works of the presumed youngest Hans 
of the family. The signature on the Madonna of 1459 is, more- 
over, suspicious by its orthography ; the picture seems altogether 
a later work, and it is further proved by documents that Hol- 
bein’s grandfather was not a Hans but a Michael Holbein. 

About Hans Holbein the father, whose works are described 
and analysed by both our English and German writer with 
great care (although with some shade of difference in apprecia- 
tion), Mr Wornum gives a seemingly important notice from 
the two bust portraits on one panel at Hampton Court, which 
are known by tradition as Holbein’s father and mother. The 
picture is dated 1512, and the man is marked as 52 years of 
age, whilst the woman is 17 years his junior. According 
to these dates, Holbein the father must have been born about 
1450. Mr Wornum considers it a genuine work of the 
younger Holbein, and we are willing to trust his practised eye, 
and acquiesce in his verdict. But is the identity of the persons 
proved? The head of the man is singularly dull and morose, 
the expression even unfriendly, and the lineaments do not seem 
to correspond with the other likenesses of himself, which tradition 
likewise points out in several pictures of Holbein-the-father, and 
young Holbein, nor with the marked kindliness exhibited in 
them. 

The most decisive proof why the morose old man at Hamp- 
ton Court cannot be father Holbein, is obtained by comparing 
this head with that given by Sandrart in his “Teutsche Academie,” 
1675, Tom. 1. p. 249. Sandrart says that he himself possessed 
in his collection (which was a large one) the drawings of heads 
of Holbein’s father, and also of his uncle, Sigmund Holbein, 
both. by young Holbein’s own hand, and dated 1512. Now 
the portrait of Sigmund Holbein engraved by Sandrart resem- 
bles in every one of the features most clearly another likeness 
of Sigmund, also by young Holbein, now at Berlin, which is 
given in Woltmann’s book (p. 120); and it is therefore fair to 
believe that Sandrart’s Holbein-the-father is equally an authentic 
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portrait. So, the old man at Hampton Court being also dated 
1512, and likewise (upon Mr Wornum’s own authority) done 
by young Holbein, it is simply impossible that they can repre- 
sent the same person. On the other hand, Sandrart’s portrait 
squares very well with the traditional likeness of father Holbein 
in his own and his son’s historical compositions. Hence the 
year 1450 for father Holbein’s birth is not authenticated by Mr 
Wornum, and from the look of his true likeness it is probable 
that he was about 10 years younger than our writer is willing 
to make him on the ground of the Hampton Court portrait. 

A safer and at the same time more important date results 
from two other inscribed works of the younger Holbein, viz. 
the year of his own birth. The one of these works is a pair of 
wings from an altar-piece in the Augsburg Gallery, signed with 
the date of 1512, and marked by the young artist in a book 
which a female saint holds on her knees. This inscription, 
written in small characters, which has only re-appeared of late 
years in consequence of the pictures having been cleaned, says 
distinctly that the panels were painted by “H. Holbein Aug. 
{of Augsburg,] aet. suae xvii.” If Holbein was 17 years old 
in 1512, he must have been born in 1494-95. To the same 
conclusion are we led by the second work, a fine drawing of 
two heads of boys, undoubtedly by young Holbein himself, in 
the royal collection of prints at Berlin, where the name of the 
‘one is clearly Ambrosius Holbein (a well-known elder brother, 
or half brother), and the other Hans Holbein; and over the 
head of Hans stands the figure 14, which, as marking the age, 
is quite in accordance with the features of the boy’s face. Dr 
Woltmann, who was the first to read the name of Ambrosius 
correctly, thinks himself justified in reading another figure on 
the top of the sketch, 1509, and thus we should see the year 
1495 confirmed as the birth-year of young Holbein. A photo- 
lithograph of this drawing is prefixed to Dr W o!tmann’s book, and 
the reader may judge for himself. At all events, as the date of 
the Augsburg picture seems incontrovertible, young Holbein was 
truly a precocious boy; for in 1512, 17 years old, and even 
earlier, he painted and drew several good things; but he was not 
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"a marvel, as he must have been according to the long-established 
error occasioned by old Van Mander, who assigns the birth of 
Holbein to the year 1498, and by prints of Vorstermann and 
Hollar, which make him 45 years old at the time of his death, 
in 1543. 

Of great interest are the historical notices of the lives of the 
many persons sketched by young Holbein during his sojourn 
in his native place, which are most of them at present kept in 
the Berlin collection of drawings. There is a singular charm in 
old portraits, when we compare them with what is known of the 
originals, Surely nothing can be more interesting than to con- 
template the moral likenesses drawn by Tacitus in view of the 
marble heads of Roman emperors and empresses. During his 
English period, Holbein was mainly occupied in portraying 
persons of high rank, whose history and circumstances are 
well known; and thus with most of these later likenesses the 
task of the biographer is an easy one. But the German ori- 
ginals painted by Holbein in his youth moved in a much 
humbler sphere, and there was much labour wanted to collect 
the facts given by Dr Woltmann concerning their biographies. 
The learned Doctor introduces us to the whole society of Augs- 
burg, from the great Emperor Maximilian, his gallant jester 
Kunz von der Rosen, and his grandson Charles V., who then 
bore only the title of Duke of Burgundy, through the patrician 
circles, the rich firms of the Fuggers, and the family of 
Schwartz, the democratic burgomaster, down to both the learned 
and ignorant monks of St Ulrich, and the female impostor, 
Anne Lomenit, who played an Augsburg “ Maid of Kent,” 
did neither eat nor drink, but was at last found out in Munich, 
and executed in the Swiss town of Freiburg. The oldest of 
these portraits, some of which are given in excellent woodcuts, 
were drawn before 1510, when Holbein was but 15 years of 
age. . ; 
We pass over the oil paintings executed by Holbein at 
Augsburg before he left for Basel in 1516. About these works 
the two authors agree. There is only a little difference between 
them in the appreciation of the last and finest of these works, 
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the martyrdom of St Sebastian, now at Munich, with the two 
wings representing the Annunziata outside, and on the inner 
sides the two splendid full-length images of St Barbe and St 
Elizabeth, which are the earliest female figures really consum- 
mate in art and grace that German art has produced. This 
truly grand work, which finishes the artist’s apprenticeship, and 
may be considered his diploma picture for the rank of a free- 
master, exhibits also for the first time that complete and tasteful 
understanding of Renaissance ornament for which Holbein was 
to become so famous in after times; both in his border tracery 
for title-pages at Basel, and the numberless drawings for gold- 
smiths’ and metal work in England, of which the Jane Seymour 
Cup, given by Mr Wornum in a beautiful woodcut, is perhaps 
the most admirable specimen of all. With a wonderful percep- 
tion of the difference of style in architecture (a perception so 
rare at that time) Holbein has drawn the building behind St 
Elizabeth in the truest Romanesque style of the twelfth century, 
as it is intended to represent the castle of the Wartzburg, where 
the Saint resided as Landgravine of Thuringia; and the several 
lepers whose misery she relieves, have been proved by the cele- 
brated physician, Professor Virchow of Berlin, to be true patho- 
logical specimens of the earlier, and also of the more advanced 
stages of that dreadful disease of the middle ages. In such a 
wonderful way the young artist contrived to unite his ideal draw- 
ing and a fearfully true representation of facts. 

We should now follow Holbein to Basel, to which place he 
removed in 1515-16, and where he obtained the right of citizen- 
ship in 1520. Here we find ourselves at once upon much safer 
ground. Most of the works of that period still in existence, 
pictures as well as sketches, were collected during Holbein’s 
‘lifetime by his personal friend Boniface Amerbach, a distin- 
guished humanist and professor of law in the University of 
Basel, whose admirable portrait of 1519, really painted con amore, 
is considered by Mr Wornum the acme of Holbein’s portrait 
_ painting. “This head,” he says, “I believe the painter has 
never surpassed ; his art as a portrait-painter, perhaps, here cul- 
minates in technical execution, especially as regards transparency ; 
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it was painted in his twenty-fifth year, Amerbach being of nearly 
the same age as the painter.” This Amerbach collection was 
bought by the town in 1661 for the comparatively large sum of 
gooo thalers; to it was afterwards added, by bequest, the smaller 
collection made by Remigius Faesch, the lawyer ; then came (in 
1771) the large table with eight scenes from the Passion of 
Christ, formerly kept in the town hall; and still later some 
smaller contributions and purchases. » All these treasures are 
now exhibited in the Basel Museum, and form the largest col- 
lection of Holbein’s works which exists. The celebrated Meyer 
Madonna is represented in this gallery by a modern copy. 
None of Holbein’s works has raised so many discussions as 
this Madonna. The burgomaster, Jacob Meyer, a special friend 
and patron of Holbein’s, a man who used his well-established 
authority for maintaining Catholicism against the rising tide of 
Calvinism in Basel, wanted to show his faith by an epitaph 
picture, representing himself and his house in adoration of 
the Madonna, who appears stepping forth from a niche, and 
spreading her wide mantle protectingly over the kneeling family. 
The picture exists in two repetitions, one at Darmstadt, the 
other at Dresden. The latter, well-known from Hanfstengl’s 
lithograph, used to be considered the finest work of the whole 
German school before the Darmstadt repetition became known. 
Since then it has become the general belief that the Darmstadt 
picture is the first and original work of Holbein, done by his 
own hand, and the other either a later copy from quite another 
pallet (Mr Wornum), or a repetition by Holbein, occasioned 
through a division of the family in two branches, each of which 
must have wished to possess the subject by the master’s own hand. 
The latter opinion is supported by Dr Woltmann; but whilst he 
allows the assistance of a clever pupil in the likenesses of the 
family, where alterations were neither possible nor desirable, he 
maintains the figure of Madonna and the naked baby in her 
arms to be painted by Holbein himself, as the changes made in 
the head of Mary, the expression in the face of the infant, and 
the enlargement of the niche, are so great that none but the 
artist himself could have ventured on making them. The Ger- 
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man critics have entered into a rather tedious controversy, 
whether the child on the Madonna’s arm, which in the Dresden 
group has a sickly appearance, and extends his left arm in an 
unusual way, could possibly be the Infant Christ ; or rather sym- 
bolizes a sick child of the Iamily, whom Mary either takes up 
in death, or heals of an affection of the arm. A pamphlet pub- 
lished by an amateur at Dresden* in 1866 (before the two large 
works were printed) brings many arguments in favour of the 
last interpretation. It seems that in Catholic churches and 
chapels, where there are wonder-working images of Mary, coarse 
votive pictures of local artists are to be found, in which the 
Virgin holds in her arms, instead of her own, a dead child of the 
family who are the donors of the picture. Dr Woltmann, who 
deals with his antagonists somewhat snappishly (young men of 
Berlin are apt to do so), rejects this opinion in very strong terms ; 
but he overlooks (or ignores) that there is a drawing of Holbein 
at Basel (Saal der Handzeichnungen, No. 65), in which Mary 
appears applying the healing touch to the arm of a child which 
looks as in pain, while a man in knightly apparel is kneeling 
before her with a look of amazement: a drawing in which, as 


M. Fechner thinks possible, even the first idea of the Meyer 


Madonna may be recognized. I am sorry I had not read Fech- 
ner’s pamphlet before my last visit to Basel, or I might be able 
to give my opinion on this interesting point. 

In another oil painting in the Basel collection, the horrible 


representation of a dead body, Holbein has paid his dearest 


* G. Th. Fechner, zur Deutungsfrage 
und Geschichte der Holbein’schen Ma- 
donna, Leipzig, Weigel, 1866. 8vo. The 
belief, however, that Mary takes care of 
little children when dead, rests upon a 
much older superstition, as Mary has only 
stepped in the place of a pagan motherly 
deity, whose real name is Berhta, and who 
is followed by a train of little children in 
white shifts. A German legend tells of 
a mother whose child had been lost in 
the forest; she walked into a cavern where 
Mother Mary was sitting in a golden 


chair, and many children were playing 
and singing around ; “but the youngest 
of all was on the Virgin’s knees, and it 
was her own lost and lamented baby. It 
looked happy and full of bliss, and stretched 
its little hands towards another boy, who 
looked smilingly over the Virgin’s shoulder 
and held his arm round her neck. Then 
the mother wiped off her tears, and 
shrank away without anybody seeing her, 
and she gave up weeping for her loss,”— 
Naturmythen (by Mme. Wesendonik), Zii- 
rich, 1865, p. 21. 
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tribute to naturalism, at the frightful cost of beauty. Tradition 
says that he painted it from the body of a Jew who had been 
executed; but he has inscribed it with his own hand: “Jesus 
Nazarenus rex Jud. H. H. 1521.” Of this intolerable work Mr 
Wornum (p. 131, seg.) gives a short but excellent description : 
“The corpse is lying flat on its back on a cloth, the chin and 
small beard pointing upwards; it is emaciated, and of a cold, 
greenish grey colour, and thrown mostly into shadow by the 
artifice of lighting it by a horizontal ray of light supposed to 
be coming through some small aperture low down ; it therefore 
strikes the soles of the feet, putting the upper sides in shadow, 
and so on along the body to the chin, illuminating the lower 
or under side of every prominent part, and darkening the upper ; 
producing altogether a most revolting effect; and all is done 
with a horrible realistic power.”* Indeed, the practised eye of 
the author has found out the very trick of the light, by which 
the fearful impression of incipient decomposition is produced, 
as I convinced myself by comparing this description with the 
original before me. 

There was once in Ziirich a work of Holbein’s, now 
lost, which he painted during his rambles in Switzerland before 
settling in Basel for good. It must have been interesting for 
its allegorical subject. Mr Wornum does not mention it at all, 
and Dr Woltmann omits its principal contents, as he seems to 
know it only from Patin’s short description, which gives merely 
the border ornaments, but overlooks the centre piece. It was 
shown in the library of Ziirich, where it served for a table, and 
for this was it originally intended; as we have such painted 
tables by H. S. Beham, one formerly in the centre of the Salon 
Carré of the Louvre, and another at Berlin. Holbein’s table 
in the Ziirich library was seen in 1635, nearly a century after 


* The photograph of this painting, 


+ “ Tabula quadrata, quinque circiter 





which has just been issued by Messrs 
Hauff and Co., does not quite agree with 
Mr Wornum’s description. The greatest 
portion of the light falls directly upon the 
upper side of the body at the hips.—Ep. 
F. A. Q. R.] , 


palmarum, in qua chorez, piscationes, 
venationes, hastiludia (which means tour- 
naments), ‘aliaque ludicra plurima picta 
conspiciuntur.” atin, as quoted by 
Woltmann. 
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Holbein’s death, by a German traveller, who speaks of it as fol- 
lows: “Specially is to be admired a large table quite painted 
over by our Hans Holbein, Junior, where he represented in oil 
colour, with much art, the so-called Saint Nobody, as a captive, 
in deep sadness, and his mouth gagged by a large lock. He is 
sitting.on a broken old tub; around him lie old books torn; 
vessels of clay and metal, glass, plates, dishes, and all kinds of 
furniture, but everything broken and spoilt. Along with them 
there is an open letter, in which Holbein’s name stands written 
with such naturalness that many people mistake it for a real let- 
ter and try to take hold of it with their hands. The remainder 
of this table is adorned with sundry hunts and foliage.” The 
last sentence shows it to be the same work as that described by 
Patin in 1676, about 40 years after the German traveller had 
seen it. The allegory which filled the centre is pretty and easy 
to understand: let anything of furniture or crockery be broken 
in a household, poor Nobody is sure to be accused of the 
damage; but as he is mute and cannot stand up in his own 
defence, Holbein painted him with the lock closing his lips. I 
believe, however, that in a celebrated writer contemporary with 
Holbein, a still fuller explanation of this allegory may be found ; 
but on this point I beg leave to report in another place. 

We pass over the beautiful small woodcuts of the Dance of 
Death, in which Holbein’s humour, already displayed in the fore- 
going subject, takes its boldest flight. There is one of the series, 
however, which seems to give us a hint as to the time when they 
were drawn, and as it is not mentioned by Mr Wornum I will 
state it. In that cut, where Death fetches the Earl to the dance 
he appears in the garb of a peasant, and breaks the noble head of 
his antagonist by smiting it with his own escutcheon. It was in 
1525 that the peasants of Southern and Middle Germany per- 
formed such tricks in true and bloody reality. 

The most important and grandest compositions that ever fell 
to the lot of Holbein to execute, are the frescoes commanded by 
the Town Council of Basel for their state room in the Town 
Hall ; which, with the exception of a few of the original heads in 
fresco, now survive only in Holbein’s own sketches of them, and 
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in copies in colour made by an artist of our own century, both 
of which are kept in the Basel Museum. What noble tasks 
did these aldermen of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries offer 
to their local artists! If ever the same spirit could be revived 
in our modern town councils, surely historical art would not be 
starved out with us! Such works for town halls were not devoted 
to religious art. Their aim was rather to teach the councillors, 
when they were assembled in their halls for the performance of 
their civic and magisterial functions, that they should practise 
the virtues by which republics are founded and preserved. Quite 
a number of such works once adorned the public buildings, from 
Belgium up to the free cities of Switzerland. The great disciple 
of the Eycks, Rogier van Brussels, painted for the new Town Hall 
there four scenes, which a century after him Albert Diirer still 
viewed with admiration. They represented acts of stern justice, 
performed, the one by the Emperor Trajan, the other by a 
magistrate of the middle ages, and how these acts were rewarded 
and supported by Divine intervention. From the Town Hall at 
Bruges come the two fearful pictures, now in the Academy of 
the same town, by a successor of Memling, representing Cam- 
byses, who has an unjust judge flayed alive, and places the son on 
the judicial bench covered with his father’s hide. 

Dirck Stuerbout painted for the town hall of Louvain the 
story of Emperor Otto’s wife in two pictures, now at Brussels in 
the Museum, showing how on her account a nobleman of the 
court was basely beheaded, and how his wife saved the honour 
of her dead husband by the ordeal of the hot iron. At Wesel, 
on the Lower Rhine, we still find in its original place the repre- 
sentation of a court of law, by that master whom, for want of his 
true name, we call Jan van Calkar; here the good and the evil 
spirits contend with each other whether or not a witness at the 
bar will forswear himself. Most of the subjects in these pictures 
are taken from that remarkable book the Gesta Romanorum, in 
which the popular wisdom of the middle ages had collected all the 
legendary history at its command, with a view of enforcing great 
moral lessons. It was mostly from the same source that Holbein 
(or whoever of his learned friends found the subjects for him) 
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drew his compositions for the Basel Town Hall. Charondas of 
Thurii, who kills himself in order that the law may not be broken ; 
Zaleucus the Locrian, who sacrifices one of his own eyes in order 
to satisfy the law and yet to save one eye of his guilty son; 
Curius Dentatus, who, kneeling before the fire by which he pre- 
pares his rustic meal, rejects the rich presents offered to him by 
the delegates of the Samnites; and (as a warning against ignoble 
vengeance) Sapor, the Persian king, mounting his horse from the 
back of his imperial captive Valerian. All these histories were 
admirably chosen to teach fairness, moderation, and patriotic 
honesty, just at a time when the little state of Basel was torn by 
factions and endangered by the money of the foreigner. These 
four pictures, surrounded by rich allegories, were finished by Hol- 
bein before his departure to England. The introduction of Calvin- 
ism, which took place during his first journey to London, filled the 
hearts of the leading citizens with stern religious feeling, and 
when he returned to Basel he had to finish his work with two com- 
positions from the Old Testament: one which shows us Samuel 
cursing Saul for having spared the king of the Amalekites, and 
the other Rehoboam driving away the tribes of Israel by his 
severity and covetousness. It is well observed by Dr Woltmann 
that these town-hall pictures are the first and greatest specimen of 
true historical art in Germany. “At a time,” he says, “ when 
Raphael still employs heavenly apparitions to show the higher 
powers which control events in history, the German painter re- 
presents facts by themselves, and derives the destinies of men 
from their own character and actions.” Subjects, which have 
in themselves the highest ideal tendency, he represents in a style 
of absolute realism. | 

What a sad story is told in Holbein’s life-size family group 
at Basel: his wife with a fair intelligent boy standing, and a 
lively but not handsome girl on her knees. For it is a girl, 
whatever Mr Wornum may say; the dress, the hair laid in 
plaits, and the cord which twists the plaits round the head, prove 
it. Nor can the boy, who is about six or seven years old, be 
Holbein’s stepson, Franz Schmidt (as Mr Wornum thinks); for 


he must have been much older when this picture was painted, in 
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1526. I havea reason to cling to that year; the girl is the 
model for the Cupid in the picture of Fraulein Offenburg as 
Venus, and this picture is clearly’of the same year as the other 
portrait of that lady as Lais Corinthiaca, which is dated 1526.* 
Franz Schmidt, in 1541, held a power of attorney from his mas- 
ter for receiving Sigmund Holbein’s property at Bern, which had 
been bequeathed to our Holbein’s family. He must, at all events, 
have been of age then, and thus cannot have been born later 
than 1516. Moreover, he took a wife in 1536 (Woltmann, p. 
347, note). It is difficult to see how Mr Wornum could have 
overlooked these decisive facts. So the boy must be the 
well-authenticated Philipp Holbein, Hans Holbein’s eldest son, 
who afterwards was apprenticed to a goldsmith in Paris. That 
Holbein’s wife, Elizabeth Schmidt, was a widow with one child 
at least, when he married her, is certain; and that she was older 
than he, is probable. I noticed that on the little finger of her 
right hand she wears two rings, which are seen but indistinctly | 
in the woodcut given in Woltmann’s book. 

All this is indifferent. Not indifferent is the look into the 
inside of the household which we are offered through this mar- 
vellous picture. The story is well known that Holbein led an 
unhappy life with his wife, and Sandrart goes so far as to say that 
for this reason he left Basel for England. Patin, the French 
physician, who, a century after Holbein, collected a number of 
apocryphal stories about our artist, lays the fault at his door, 
making him a careless, idle, and dissipated husband. We are 


glad to find that both our English and German writers refute 


* The presence of Holbein’s baby in 
this picture removes likewise the doubts 
raised by Mr Wornum against the author- 
ship of these two remarkable portraits. 

¢ From a passage in the letter of recall 
of the burgomaster of Basel to Holbein 
(Wornun, p. 157, seg. ; the letter in extract 
p. 265, note) ; “damit du desto besser bey 
Haus bleiben, dein weib und kind ernahren 
mogest ;” Mr Wornum draws the con. 
clusion that Holbein, at least in the year of 
the letter, 1532, had but one child. Any 
German will see at once that this con- 


clusion is wrong. Weib und Kind is a house- 
hold word and means simply family, without 
the least regard to the number of children ; 
it is quite indifferent whether we say Weib 
und Kind (sing.), or Weib und Kinder 
(plur.). The absolute identity is proved by 
a passage in Schiller’s Tell, Act 1., Sc. 1. 
Kuoni: ’S ist ein Hausvater und hat Weib 
und Kinder ! 
Ruodi: Was? Ich hab’ auch ein Leben 
zu verlieren, 
Hab’ Weib und Kind daheim, wie er. 
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this accusation. The intense industry of Holbein,the num- 
ber of his compositions, and the dispatch wherewith he finished 
the longest tasks, are in themselves sufficient proofs against his 
supposed idleness; and the manner of his execution shows that 
he was not a character shattered by dissipation. It is in this last 
particular that painters betray the sins of their private life; let 
Anthony Vandyke, with the last portraits he painted,—or, if we 
seek an example nearer to Holbein’s time, let Mabuse be our 
witness, with the works of his second period. Yet it remains 
not a little strange that the three greatest German painters of 
the epoch of the Reformation should have been unhappy in their 
domestic lives; for to the two well-known instances I am sorry 
to add a third, which even Dr Woltmann has overlooked, in the 
person of the noble Matthzus Griinewald, of Aschaffenburg, 
who was likewise unfortunate in his marriage.* 

It has struck me very often in looking over long series of 
portraits all of the same period, that there are times when 
the women surpass the men in beauty and expression; and 
there are other epochs when they remain behind them. Es- 
pecially in the moments when the world is seized by some 
great movement, the men throw themselves into it with full 
vigour, whilst the women only follow at the distance of one or 
two generations. On the contrary, towards the close of a pro- 
gressive epoch of civilization, the women will excel. Thus at 
the time of the Roman emperors, and again in England under 
the Restoration, the likenesses of the women show greater beauty 
and higher spirit; the contrary was the case, at all events in 
Germany, and I believe in England too, at the time of the Re- 
formation. The necessary consequence in both cases must have 
been an increased number of indifferent or unhappy marriages ; 
yet we have no right to say that the wrong lies with one of the 
two sexes. Say, for instance, that Holbein’s wife, born in the 
old religion and faithful to it, saw in her husband a sinful apo- 
state, or, on account of the scanty education the women received 
previous to the Reformation, was not able to follow him into 
the high intellectual circles of savans, statesmen, patricians, in 


* « Griinewald. . . , ist iibel verheurathet gewesen.” Sandrart, Vol. i. p. 237. 
16 * 
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which he moved with perfect ease and grace. What could be 
more natural than a coldness between the two? And just such a 
woman she seems to have been, to judge from the portrait here 
before us. She is not without a motherly expression ; her lips 
are soft, and the children look as if they were well cared for. I 
cannot help thinking that the sad expression of her eyes,* 
and the absence of spirited beauty in this Swiss house-wife may 
have been the sole cause of all the indictments brought against 
him and her ; and that, in fact, this very portrait, and nothing but 
this portrait, has been the foundation to the story of Holbein’s 
unhappy marriage. 

If the space allotted to our review would permit, we should 
now follow Holbein to England, guided by Mr Wornum’s trusty 
hand alone, to whom we are left by his German competitor, 
whose first volume comes to a close at this period. Mr Wornum 
tells us, that considering the large sums which Holbein obtained 
in this country, and comparing them with the small salary 
offered him by the burgomaster in 1532, he could not have been 
doubtful in the choice of his abode. Yet besides the money 
and the comfort of the moment, a great artist will also consider 
his future fame, and the style of work that he is offered. The 
fact cannot be denied that all the great continental artists 
that ever came to England were used up in portrait painting; 
and the only commands of ideal compositions that Holbein got 
during his English life came not from the vain king nor from 
the rich aristocracy, but from his countrymen, the guild of the 
German merchants in the Stahlhof of London; so we may well 
fancy the great artist, in the midst of opulence acquired by mo- 
notonous tasks, longing for the “old walls” he had to fill with the 
glorious creations of his glowing imagination, in the bright air 
of the green Rhine and amidst the majestic blue mountains of the 


* Mr Wornum says, she has a slight | notices what may be seen by any observing 
cast in one of her eyes. This is not in| eye, viz. that there are very few human 
the original picture ; at least not more so | faces, in which the eyes exactly correspond 
than in all the heads drawn by Holbein. | to each other; and his hand was faithful 
His perception was so keen, that he! enough to express whatever he saw. 
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Jura, Vosges, and Black Forest, which converge towards the 
charming old town of his Swiss home. : 

Mr Wornum is at home amongst the treasures of art in 
England, and with great and conscientious care he has examined 
the portraits of the second half of Holbein’s career, and separated 
the genuine works from the immense numbers that are wrongly 
ascribed to him. It was a task which only his patient re- 
search, and his wide acquaintance with the private galleries, 
spread over the whole country, could accomplish. The docu- 
mentary evidence referring to the great family picture of Sir 
Thomas More, and the wives and intended brides of Henry VIII. 
is collected with great accuracy and completeness. Amongst 
other things Mr Wornum has fully succeeded in proving that it 
was not Holbein’s portrait of Anne of Cleves, nor even the nego- 
tiations of Henry’s marriage with her, that led to the disgrace and 
punishment of Cromwell, who had been mainly engaged in that 
dangerous piece of business. ‘That Holbein should have flattered 
even a princess by “turning a Flanders mare into a Venus” is in 
itself improbable, for there has never been a portrait painter 
more honest and truthful, he never lent himself as an advocate 
of his sitters; yet we:are truly obliged to Mr Wornum for 
having given us positive proof in this single case, which has 
been considered at least a doubtful one. 

Another merit of Mr Wornum is the Appendix,—a list of 
the 85 portrait-sketches at Windsor, with short notes on the state 
in which they are, and the persons they represent. And to this 
he has prefixed, from two somewhat different copies in the 
British Museum and the Record Office, the complete inventory 
of works of art belonging to Henry VIII. at the time of his 
death in 1547. ‘This latter publication will render his work a 
most useful book of reference, as many of these pictures may 
still be hidden in the smaller private galleries of England. 

How many of Holbein’s English oil paintings have been 
lost, we may conclude from the vast number of sketches, the 
paintings after which executed in oil are no longer to be found. 
If we take merely that true treasure of art, the 85 sketches in 
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the Royal Library of Windsor, we have sufficient proof of this. 
For it cannot be doubted that during his career in England, 
being then a professional portrait painter and a man of business, 
he hardly drew any sketch of a head except on command, and 
with a view of making and selling an oil painting of it. Even a 
superficial examination of the Windsor drawings affords the 
proof of this: first by the short notices, written by the artist’s 
own hand (in German) on parts of the dresses, of the colour 
and materials of them; and still more so by the strongly 
marked outlines of the faces on the shaded side. . This outline 
would be positively ugly, if the sketches had been intended to 
be the sole or final redactions of the works; for it is drawn 
with such distinctness, that it actually spoils the artistic effect 
of the heads; and yet there can be no doubt that it was 
drawn by Holbein’s own hand. He wanted them evidently 
when executing the oil picture, in order not to lose the distinct 
outline in the shadow; and Mr Wornum is perfectly correct 
in saying that Holbein troubled his sitters very little, and 
painted his likenesses in oil not from life but simply from these 
sketches. We have even a historical proof of this, in the splen- 
did full-length picture of the Duchess of Milan at Arundel 
Castle, for which he drew the sketch from life in the Nether- 
lands, on the 12th of March, 1538, within the space of three 
hours, whilst the portrait in oil was afterwards painted in Eng- 
land.* This circumstance explains likewise why Holbein’s 
English likenesses in oil, notwithstanding their perfection, are 
inferior in sharpness of expression to the original sketches; 
and for this reason the Windsor collection is of the, highest 
value for the appreciation of the master. 

It would be unnecessary and tedious to give extracts or 
summaries of Mr Wornum’s detailed investigations on all these 
single portraits, and the biographies of the originals which they 
represent. So we will conclude with a few observations on the 


* In this instance, however, the sketch | of John Hutton to Chancellor Cromwell, 
itself, a small half-length, was in oil ; and | Wornum, p. 313 ef seg. 
it is now in Windsor Castle. See the letter 
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only compositions made by Holbein during his stay in Eng- 
land, which rose into a higher sphere than portraiture.* 

Of the much-admired and often-copied family picture of 
Sir Thomas More, nothing that can be called original now sur- 
vives, except the admirable heads in the Windsor collection, 
which were made for that great painting; and the small sketch 
at Basel, probably drawn by Holbein for Erasmus on the 
artist's visit to Basel, in 1530. With the frequent repetitions 
still extant in England, Mr Wornum has dealt according to 
their merit, which is very small. Even the Nostell Priory 


picture, in possession of the Winn family, which was seen at 
the South Kensington Exhibition of portraits last summer, 
is but a sad daub; although from the ages of the persons it 
may be said to belong to the year 1530. Just in that year 


Holbein was not in England, and had painted his original be- 


* A half-length portrait of Sir Henry 
Guildford, formerly at Hainpton Court and 
now at Windsor, is described by Mr Wor- 
num as on “a green ground with some young 
vine branches or ivy twigs. He introduced 
such branches in the backgrounds of many 
of his smaller portraits painted in England.” 
This portrait was in last summer's Exhibi- 
tion (No. 149), and the Catalogue, written 
in view of the picture, says again : “ green 
curtains behind, and vine sprays.” It is 
neither vine nor ivy, but a fig-tree; the 
young fruit sprouting from the bark is 
clearly seen. Such mistakes are, perhaps, 
unimportant, yet I once thought some- 
thing might be made of the fig-tree intro- 
duced by Holbein rather frequently in his 
oil paintings. The Meyer Madonna has 
it, and likewise the Last Supper at Basel, 
which betrays a Milanese influence. Now, 
where could Holbein have studied this tree ? 
On account of the cold winters it will 
not grow in the South of Germany, and cer- 
tainly not at Basel ; its appearance on those 
two pictures would then seem to prove 
the doubtful journey of Holbein to Lombardy. 
But this won't do; for I have since as- 
certained that fig-trees not only grow, but 


even bear eatable fruit at Lucerne, where 
Holbein certainly lived and worked before 
he settled at Basel for good. However, 
it is well to be accurate even about the 
subordinate parts of pictures. Dr Wolt- 
mann’s draughtsman ought not to have 
omitted the branch of a tree and the in- 
dication of a landscape behind the back 
of Boniface Amerbach at Basel (p. 264). 
The intention of such illustrations is not 
to produce a nicely rounded woodcut, but 
to present the accurate and complete out- 
line of an original. The portrait of the 
Steelyard merchant, Derick Berck, at Pet- 
worth, bears an address, or rather a title in 
the address, which Mr Wornum reads, 
“ Dem ersam und fors’nn (?) Derick Berck, 
etc.” I propose the reading fornem, the 
old orthography for the modern word 
vornehm, “distinguished.” This title was 
given to commoners of respectability ; the 
inscription on the tomb-stone of the fam- 
ous painter Frederick Herlin, at Nérd- 
lingen, reads thus; “ Anno Dmi. 1491, 
den 12 tag October starb der Ernhaff vnd 
Jirnem Friedrich Herlin stadtmaler alhie.” 
Rathgeber, Annalen der Niederlandischen 
Malerei, p. 61. 
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fore November, 1529. Mr Wornum was not even entitled to 
say, that in this Nostell Priory picture there may be a genuine 
groundwork of Holbein beneath; for Sandrart says expressly, 
that Holbein’s original was painted in water-colours, whilst the 
Nostell Priory picture is in oil. Probably for this very reason 
the original has not reached our time. Painting in tempera on 
canvas was sometimes preferred by the old artists, as it permits 
working with greater dispatch, but it does not stand wear and , 
tear like an oil painting. The allegorical compositions of Hol- 
bein for the Steelyard were also in water-colours, and they have 
likewise perished. 

Another great family picture was the celebrated likeness of 
Henry VIII. in the private chamber at Whitehall, with his Queen, 
Jane Seymour, and behind them, in the background, Henry’s 
father and mother. This was painted in 1537. The one half 
of the composition, Henry and his father, is still preserved 
in Holbein’s own cartoon, which was exhibited at South Ken- 
sington by the Duke of Devonshire. The picture perished 
in the great fire at Whitehall in the reign of William III., 
but before its destruction Charles II. had a small’ copy made 
of it by Remigius van Leemput (in 1667), which is now kept 
at Hampton Court. This figure of Henry VIII. standing 
with out-stretched legs, in enormous breadth of head and limb, 
is the foundation of nearly all the king’s full-length portraits 
which go under the name of Holbein in so many collections. 
The arrangement of the four figures is known. Henry and 
Jane are standing in front; above and behind them, on a higher 
step, which is covered with the same carpet as the floor below, 
appear Elizabeth of York near the Queen, and near King 
Henry, his father, Henry VII., rather emaciated, holding his 
long dress tight over his chest, and leaning his left arm on— 
what? ona huge block of grey stone, which comes in between 
the two groups, the male and the female, with its dead mass and 
ugly neutral tint, and bears a vain-glorious inscription in honour 
of the two kings. So it is in Leemput’s copy; but could it 
possibly be so in Holbein’s picture? Could an absolutely dead 
block of eight feet in height, and about five feet in width, de- 
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void of any ornament, have filled the centre of a composition 
by Holbein? Now for a long time I have arrived at the con- 
viction that here must have been the fire-place of the Privy 
Chamber of Whitehall, and that Henry VII. appeared leaning 
on the mantelpiece, as the English are still wont to do. By this 
arrangement the two figures in front must have appeared as if 
they did really stand out from the wall and were placed before 
the fire; and from this trick of the artist I explain also the 
strange phrase of Van Mander, who had seen the picture him- 
self; a phrase which implies that this portrait of Henry VIII. 
was so like nature that it actually terrified you, since it came 
upon you as if really living. Let it be observed that about the 
same time when Holbein painted this work, Giulio Romano 
filled the great hall at Mantua with his Destruction of the Giants, © 
and used the fire-place for still more striking effects; for which 
I must refer the reader to Vasari. 

With the drawings of Holbein now in the British Museum, 
Mr Wornum deals only in a notice, which is perhaps shorter 
than they deserve, as he names but the principal ones. There 
is one of them which he omits, representing a royal person sitting 
on a high throne within a walled town, and superintending a 
feast which he seems to give to a number of men before him, 
without partaking in it. Beyond the walls is seen what appears 
to be a fight between two armies. The subject is not known, 
and none of the feasts celebrated in history seem to square with it. 
Can it be Cyrus at Pasargadz, who feasts his Persians after a hard 
day’s labour, in order to show them that to rule is better than 
to drudge? The battle would then be that between the Per- 
sians and Medes, which a little later took place close to the same 
locality. 

Among these drawings are also the several sketches and 
copies referring to Holbein’s great allegorical paintings in water- 
colour for the German Company of merchants in the Steelyard, 
the originals of which are lost. They represented the Triumph of 
Riches and the Triumph of Poverty. ‘These drawings are now 
exhibited to the public in the print room of the British Museum. 
Although full of deep allusions and fine hints, they were hitherto 
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only described in manuals of art after the old descriptions of 
Karl Van Mander and Sandrart. Mr Wornum gives a fuller 
account, and copies at least all the Latin inscriptions which in- 
dicate the meaning of the single allegorical persons and animals. 
But there. are some fine conceits in the relations between the 
single figures which might deserve a more accurate investiga- 
tion. Holbein evidently did not consider wealth an absolute 
good, nor poverty an absolute evil. It is strange to find how 
German folk-lore praises the advantages of poverty. “There is 
no poison in a poor man’s kitchen; poor people sleep in safety ; 
what makes poverty heavy makes also riches heavy ; poverty is 
a merry thing; poverty is welcome; poverty has few wants, 
avarice wants everything; poverty saves the pocket; poverty 
seeks new ways; poverty is the sixth sense; poverty is the 
mother of arts; poverty gives great experience ;” such, amongst 
many others, are German proverbs. It is this feeling which 
guided Holbein’s pencil. Thus the historical personages from 
antiquity following the car of Plutus, Sichzeus, Croesus, Midas, 
Cleopatra, are just such as came to a bad end, and Nemesis is 
seen already hovering over them. On the contrary, the car of 
Penia is driven by Hope, who looks up to heaven, and the 
animals that draw it are accompanied by the great virtues that 
are Poverty’s daughters, by. Moderation, Attention, Application, 
and Exertion. The poor people who go along with the car are 
clearly divided into two groups: that in the rear consists of 
wretches, among them Mendicity and Misery, and they are 
punished and driven off with a scourge by IIl-luck, who stands 
in the hind part of the car; but in front of the latter walks a 
happy and eager crowd of people that are willing to work and 
receive joyfully the agricultural and other implements handed 
down to them by Industry, who stands in the fore part of the 
car between Poverty and Hope.* 


* Mr Wornum (p. 264, note) says of the | word is Penia. ... Ihave never seen 
figure of Penia: ‘‘Sandrart, in his de- | the mame given in any account of these 
scription of these compositions, as he saw | compositions, yet it is plain enough on the 
them at Arundel House, calls this old | Museum drawing. Sandrart’s Hecale is 
woman Hecale (Hecate ?); the name or} an enigma.” Now, I have before me San- 
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The two excellent books which we have reviewed in this 
article are illustrated, and really adorned with choice engravings. 
It is a strong proof of Holbein’s greatness, that he does not 
shine in a few admirable works, but is uniform in excellence 
throughout; otherwise our two authors would have chosen 
much the same heads and groups for their illustrations. Just on 
the contrary, in selecting from the rich treasure, they (with a 
few exceptions) have fallen upon different specimens. The only 
illustrations identical in both works, are Holbein’s own portrait, 
from Basel, which forms Mr W ornum’s frontispiece, in a beau- 
tiful engraving by C. W. Sharpe, whilst Dr Woltmann gives it 
in a woodcut; then the Meyer Madonna of Darmstadt, and 
the St Elizabeth, from Munich, to which, however, Dr Wolt- 
mann adds the whole composition of the St Sebastian’s altar, of 
which it forms part. The woodcuts in the English book are 
excellently drawn by Mr Andrew Reid, of the South Kensing- 
ton Library, who shows a great talent and skill in his true ad- 
herence to the style ; and here ornamental drawings of Holbein, 
such as head and tail pieces, border tracery, and the Jane 
Seymour cup, predominate over figures. The two photo- 
graphs, after drawings by Holbein, of Lord Vaux (Windsor) 
and Morett the goldsmith (Dresden), are likewise very valu- 
able: The woodcuts in Woltmann are also highly to be 


drart’s own edition of his book, of 1675, 


Armuth (Poverty). I cannot understand 
and I cannot find any place in it with the 


name Hecale. Mr Wornum, quoting a 
work of two stout volumes in folio, will 
not be kind enough to favour us with the 
page. But I do find that in Holbein’s 
Life, where Sandrart mentions the pictures 
as being in London, he calls the woman 
correctly, Armuth (Poverty). Moreover, 
Sandrart had copies, probably made by 
himself, of these two triumphs, in his col- 
lection, and in that place where he gives 
us the catalogue of this collection (vol. ii. 
p- 90), he gives also the Greek name quite 
correctly, prints it even with Greek ini- 
tials, as it stands on the Museum drawing, 
TIENIA, and translates it equally correctly, 


why Mr Wornum adds the words : “ There 
never was such a goddess."” There was most 
certainly : Plato tells us a pretty allegorical 
story about her, and somewhere in Petro- 
nius even a priestess of her is mentioned, 
although I can conceive that no true 
Briton will be likely to believe Poverty 
ever could have found any worshippers. 

[It should be observed that M. Reiset, 
the learned conservateur of the great collec- 
tion of drawings in the Louvre, states upon 
authority, that the drawing in the British 
Museum is a copy made by the connoisseur 
Jabach, when he possessed the original, 
which is now in the Louvre.—Ep. F. A. 
Q. R.] 
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commended for sharpness, character, and, when they imitate 
oil pictures, for fine pictorial effect. They refer principally to 
figures and groups, and some of the finest of Holbein’s compo- 
sitions are here given to the public for the first time. 

Whoever wishes to convince himself of the amount of know- 
ledge contained in these two works of Woltmann and Wornum, 
and the smaller publications on Holbein which have appeared 
since 1860, let him read any average article on Holbein, written 
before 1860, in any Cyclopedia, and compare it, say only with 
the few results extracted from those books in this short 
review. He will then perceive what .a wide cutting has been 
made through the mountains of ignorance, that still cover the 
history of northern art during the century of the Reforma- 
tion. The fifteenth century has been much better investigated ; 
the seventeenth lies in the full noonday light of history : between 
them, the sixteenth is still a Pompeii.* 

GortrrigD KINKEL, 


Professor of Archeology and the History of Fine Art 
in the Federal Polytechnicum of Switzerland. 


Ziirich, March, 1867. 


* [Our readers will be grateful for the | Co., Benet Place, Gracechurch Street. It 
information that photographs of almost | is quite impossible to exaggerate the merit 
all the Holbein drawings and pictures in | and the beauty of these reproductions, 
the Basel Museum, printed by the Carbon | which are also permanent.—Ep. F. A. 
process, may now be procured, at very | Q. R.] 
reasonable prices, from Messrs Hauff & | 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN.* 


In this work Mr Street has done for the Gothic architecture 
of the north and north-east of Spain what he previously has done 
for that of the north of Italy; but the task, if not more difficult, 
has been more laborious. In the first place, the extent of ground 
traversed has been greater. The kingdom of Spain is nearly twice 
as large as all the British Isles, and more than twice as large as Italy, 
including Sicily; and though of late years wonderful progress 
has been made in the railway system, at the time the author 
commenced his work the chief part of the travelling was done 
in a very primitive manner. The results of his labours are before 
us in a handsome volume of 520 pages, illustrated by more than 
100 beautiful woodcuts, one half of which are whole-page 
subjects. Besides these are 25 folding plates, containing plans, all 
to the same scale, of the various cathedrals and churches de- 
scribed, with the periods of the erection of their various parts 
indicated by cross-hatchings. 

If our readers will spread out a map of Spain before them 
the extent of the author’s explorations may be indicated. Com- 
mencing at Bayonne, and proceeding in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, the line passes through Irun, Saint Sebastian Vittoria, 
Burgos, Valladolid, to Salamanca; again, beginning on the map 
at the north-west extremity of Spain, another line may be traced 
towards the south-eastward from Santiago, di Compostella, 


* Some Account of Gothic Architecture | + Twice the size of that used by Mr 
in Spain, by George Edmund Street, F.S.A. | Ferguson, 
8vo, Murray, 1865. 
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Coruiia, Lugo, Astorga, Leon, Valladolid, Medina del Campo, 
Madrid, Toledo, Aranjuez, through Cuenga to Almansa. Loop 
lines (so to speak) start to Zamora, to Avila, and to Segovia. 
Another line may be traced from Almansa in a north-east direc- 
tion, through Valencia, Tarragona, Barcelona, Gerona to Per- 
pignan. Returning to Barcelona, and proceeding north-westward, 
another line may be traced in a zigzag direction through Lérida, 
Huesca, Zaragossa, and Tudelato Pamplona. Our author must 
have traversed considerably over 2000 miles of route, almost 
all of which has been untrodden ground, or at least un- 
described by the architectural antiquary. 

It has been asked why he did not visit Andalucia, Cordova, 
Seville, and Granada, the architecture of which is more cele- 
brated, and more generally known to us than that of other parts 
of Spain. He gives several valid reasons why he did not do so. 
The principal of which is that he professes to treat of Gothic 
architecture only. Our readers must consider the history of 
Spain. Although the Visigothic kings ruled in Spain about 
300 years, from 414 to 717, yet there is no record that they 
were much of builders. They had taken possession of palaces 
and temples erected by the Romans, and probably thought as 
little of building for themselves as Attila or Alaric did. The 
conquest by the Moors or Saracens ran very nearly over the 
whole of Spain. They do not seem to have ruled in the extreme 
north ; as great portion of Galicia, Asturias, and Biscay, and those 
parts on the spurs of the Pyrenees, as Navarre, and half of Arra- 
gon, though often overrun, these seem never to have been entirely 
subdued. The fights at Fontarabia and Roncesvalles are well 
known in legendary history, but no permanent conquests seem 
to have been made in those districts. The Christian warriors 
fought hard for years, and a little after the time of our William 
II. made themselves masters of Toledo and Zaragossa, while 
Valencia and Seville were re-conquered about the time of our 
Edward I. and II. Cordova yielded to St Ferdinand about 
the same time, but Granada was not taken till 1492, when Gothic 
art was rapidly declining. Now, Mr Street tells us that when 
the Christians vanquished the Moors, “they allowed them to 
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build somewhat in their own fashion,” but the Moors did not 
do so in return. All this while, however, the middle of Spain 
was a sort of border land, and subject to continued invasions and 
incursions ; and this suggests another question, which we will give 
in Mr Street’s own words : 


“The reason of this [that the Moors never imitated Christian archi- 
tecture] was, no doubt, that throughout this period any contrast drawn 
between the Moors and Christians in regard to civilization would gene- 
rally, if not always, have been in favour of the former. They were 
accomplished both in art and science: their architectural works would 
have been impossible except to a very refined people, and their scientific 
attainments are evidenced even to the present day by the system of arti- 
ficial irrigation which they everywhere introduced, and which even now 
remains almost unaltered and unimproved. The Christians, on the 
contrary, were warlike and hardy, and in the midst of constant wars 
had no time for art; and finally, they wisely allowed the Moors to 
remain under their rule when they would, and employed them to some 
extent on the works in which they could not fail to see they excelled.” 


It should be remembered also that the different kingdoms 
into which Spain was divided were not only continually fighting 
with the Moors, but were themselves divided into factions, 
which gave little leisure for the pursuits of literature or art. 
When two rivals called in the English and French, and the 
Black Prince and Du Guesclin combated on Spanish ground, 
there could have been little time, and less money, to expend on 
anything but on war and its munitions. Besides this, it was 
easier and cheaper to convert the Moorish mosque into a Chris- 
tian church, as was done at Cordova and many other places, 
than to build one anew. Mr Street assures us (page 411) that 
“most of the buildings in the south are either Moorish of 
modern,” and that “there are but few early Gothic buildings 
to be seen ;” while the later churches are either of Gothic of the 
decadence, or that miserable caricature of classic art which the 
Spaniards call “ plateresque,” or silversmith’s filigree work. 
He says also (page 441): “It may be well supposed that if 
the Moors were influenced by the sight of Christian art the 
Christians would be not less so by a sight of theirs. I fully 
expected when I went first to Spain that I should find evi- 
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dences of this, more or less everywhere; I soon found that I 
was entirely mistaken, and that though they do exist, they are 
comparatively rare, and very unimportant.” If anything more 
could be wanted to justify the author in the course he took, 
further than what has been said, it might be added that the 
architecture of the south of Spain has already been illustrated 
over and over again, and that in the most splendid and able 
way. While, with the exception of a few fine things by Mr 
Waring, and some examples by Villa-Amil which, we are told, are 
very unreliable indeed, the architecture of the north of Spain has 
scarcely been touched upon by the architectural archeologist. 
Having now shown the task Mr Street has undertaken, and his 
reasons for so doing, let us see, shortly, how it has been carried 
out; and when'we consider the size of the book, and how closely 
it is packed full of matter, our space must be our excuse if we 
do little more than give a short notice of some of its principal 
points. 

Our author begins with some very useful hints to the tourist. 
First, as to the various classes of hostelries: the Posada, or mule- 
teers inn, such a one as that in which some of the scenes in 
Don Quixote might have occurred; the more important, Para- 
dor, which boasts of its diligence ; and, lastly, the Fonda, or hotel. 
Many valuable hints are given in a pleasing way as to food 
and money, more important when originally written than they 
are now, and as to the diligence, with its adalantero, or postilion, 
and mayoral, or conductor. After a few notices of Bayonne, Saint 
Sebastian, &c., the first important halt is at Burgos. 

And here we must pause to give a short description of some 
of the peculiarities which attach to the Spanish cathedrals and 
churches. Unlike those in Italy, and particularly in Rome, the 
orientation is observed, except in some of the cities on the 
Mediterranean, where the intercourse with Italy probably has an 
effect; that is to say, in almost all cases in Spain, the great 
entrance is to the west and the high altar to the east.* But 


* Our author says, “‘ The feeling about | among the English and German than any- 
the orientation of churches was stronger | where else, and possibly the Spanish tra- 
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there is a singular peculiarity about the arrangement of the 
interior, which probably prevails in no other country.* The 
Coro, or place where the monks assemble and are shut in while 
they read the breviary services, is not in the eastern limb of the 
cross, or that which we call generally the chancel or choir, and 
which the Italians more properly call the éribuna, and which 
is the original Greek Pie; nor is it moveable from one 
chapel to another, as in Italy, where there is almost invariably 
a winter and summer choir, coro dinverno and coro d estate ; 
but it stands wholly in the west limb, in the centre of the nave 
itself. What we call the choir is in Spain the capilla mayor, 
and is generally connected with the coro proper, or that in the 
nave, by a rather narrow passage enclosed on each side by 
railings. 

Let us suppose what we call the choir of any of our cathe- 
. drals, Rochester for example, to exist as at present, and another 
large choir to be erected in the nave, beginning under the west 
side of the lantern tower, or sometimes at the second pair of 
pillars in the nave westward of the lantern, and extending down 
the same two or three bays in length; so that the space under 
the great central tower, and sometimes also the first eastern 
bay of the nave, and in all cases both aisles of the nave, 
are left free. Imagine that the coro in the nave is joined to the 
eastern choir by a passage from six to ten feet wide, enclosed by 
the low open rails before named :—and we shall at once have 
the arrangement of the Spanish cathedral. 

For the nomenclature we must again request our readers to 
suppose the cathedral to be altered as described, and that we 
are entering by the great western door. Before us is an empty 
space of two or three bays, which our author tells us is “ desolate, 
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dition dates from the time of the Visigothic 
Kings.” We can only say that in England 
this is to be regretted, as many fine churches 
have been spoiled by being placed in awk- 
ward positions. The French and Italians 
seem to have taken a wiser course, and to 
have regarded orientation as a secondary 
matter, except, as Lord Bacon says of a 
VOL. II.—N. 8. 


cognate subject—regularity of design— 
“‘ where both may be had.” 

* As a very singular exception, the 
coro at Florence may be quoted. This 
stands under the middle of the great dome, 
and is a polygon of the same number of 
sides as the dome itself. 
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dreary, unused, and cold.” This is called the Tvrascoro. 
Beyond this is the coro proper. This is fitted round the 
two sides and the west end by a double row of seats, the front 
row not having any desks before them, but all the work 
is richly carved. It is entered, as our author says (p. 17), 
only at the east end by splendid metal screens called rejas. 
The view of the interior of Zamora Cathedral, looking 
east (p. 92), however shows two doors at the west end of 
the coro, from which the two branches of the procession 
are issuing, and between which is an altar; and it appears 
many screens in other churches had a western door, now blocked 
up by the bishop’s throne. Almost all the plans show an altar 
at the west end of the coro, in the nave itself. This was formerly 
the case at S. Alban’s Abbey, where the marks are plainly seen 
upon the screen-work, and which altar is traditionally called “The 
People’s Altar.” The space between the coro, the transepts, and 
the capilla mayor, or, as we should express it, “under the 
lantern,” is called “entre los dos coros,” between the two choirs, 
and more often the crucero, or crossing; the rails which 
enclose this procession-path having gates to allow persons to 
cross from one transept to the other. These rails, as shown in the 
view of the interior of the cathedral at Lugo (p. 132), appear 
to be a simple low balustrade, about four feet high. They are 
sometimes of iron, and sometimes of brass, and seem merely 
intended to keep the people from pressing on the processions 
as they pass from the coro up to the high altar in the 
capilla mayor. In the transepts, our author says, “the 
services of the altar and choir are both seen and heard, 
and this accordingly is the people’s place.”* The end of the 


* In the description of Burgos Cathe- 
dral, however (p. 19), our author says, “the 
people occupy the choir, hemmed in between 
these rails and the parclose screens under 
the side arches.” Whether they are ex- 
cluded when the breviary services are going 
on, as it is in Italy, where the gates are 
closed, and curtains drawn across them, 
our author does not say; but we suppose it 
isso. It seems strange that some of our 


own ecclesiological writers have considered 
that the laity should be excluded from the 
choir at all times. In all other parts of the 
continent, as soon as these peculiar services 
are over, the curtains are undrawn, the 
gates opened, and people admitted without 
restriction. Indeed, the high masses on 
festas (except in the basilican churches) are 
generally celebrated in what we call the 
choir or chancel. 
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“capilla mayor” is generally apsidal or circular, and has aisles 
round it which form a procession-path. The high altar stands 
at some distance from the wall, and usually has a very large and 
elaborate retablo, or what we should term altar-piece, behind it. 
Over the crucero, or crossing, there is usually a lantern of more 
or less importance, called the “cimborio,” a word derived, 
in all probability, from the medieval Latin ciborium, which 
signifies the baldacchino, or canopy over an altar. This word is 
used by Gervase of Canterbury to describe the vaulting of each 
bay of the nave, in his account of the rebuilding of that cathedral 
after the fire. 

It now becomes necessary to describe some peculiarities in 
the arrangement of the pulpit, &c. The bishop's seat, or 
throne, we are told, is generally the central stall of the coro, at 
the west end. But our author does not consider this to be the 
ancient arrangement, as this seat is sometimes found to block up 
an old door leading through the west screen of the coro into the 
trascoro, or westward part of the nave. However this may be, the 
bishop’s throne appears to have been placed there in the majority 
of instances. The altars, with their furniture, seem to have been 
much as in other parts of the world. One, a plain slab on five 
legs, is given (p. 387), of which design there may be thousands 
in Europe. We have not space to describe hangings, or frontals, 
but cannot omit to notice that at Valencia there are two em- 
broidered altar frontals said to have been brought from old St 
Paul's, in London, about the time of the Reformation. We 
are also told (p. 20) that two brass ambones, from whence the 
Epistle and Gospel are read, are almost always to be found in 
Spanish churches. ‘This seems a more primitive arrangement 
than shifting the lectern. 

The pulpits are of very peculiar arrangement. There are 
generally two, and placed under the lantern; sometimes, as 
at Burgos or Huesca, against each of the eastern piers, looking 
westward, and sometimes against the eastern piers of the same, 
looking towards the capilla mayor, as at Lugo, Tarragona, 
Tudela, &c. At Alcala, in the principal church, or E/ Magis- 


tral, there are no less than six pulpits; two in the coro, two on 
17* 
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the west of the crucero, and two more opposite each other, 
against the second column from the west in the nave. Our 
author drily observes, “it looks as though they had ordered a 
pair of pulpits, as they did a pair of organs; and as preaching 
does not seem to be much in fashion now in Spain, I had no 
opportunity of observing how these many pulpits were to be 
used.” No reason is given for this peculiar arrangement, but it 
may have arisen thus. The transepts seem to have been 
especially devoted to the people, and the rails before described 
divide the building lengthwise at the crucero. On ordinary 
occasions the congregation assembled might have been only 
large enough to fill one transept, say that in the north; it 
then would have been more convenient to use the pulpit on that 
side, or vice versa. 

As is the case in all large churches in Italy and other parts 
of the continent, there are generally two, if not more, organs. 
The object of this is the accompaniment of the mass music 
composed for a full orchestra as well as for voices, as, indeed, every 
grand “Missa Solennis” is. To supply the place of such a number 
of instruments, one organist will take the string parts on, say, 
the diapasons of his organ, and another those of the wind instru- 
ments on the reed stops of his. In this way the “soli” or “due 
obliggati” are given. The effect is quite orchestral; and it 
is said in Italy no arrangement of the music is transcribed, 
but both organists play at sight from the scores. The organs 
seem to be generally placed opposite each other in the coro, the 
larger of the two on the north side. At Barcelona the great 
organ occupies the north transept tower, and is probably one of 
the oldest in the world if it be the same named in the contract, 
dated 25th July, 1345, which shows it was built by Martin Fer- 
randis, of Toledo, and that it cost 80 libras, or pounds, probably, 
of silver. Taking 12 oz. troy to the pound, and supposing 
money to be worth at present 16 times the rate it bore in the 
fourteenth century, this makes 3£3840, a handsome sum for an 
organ even now. The author speaks highly of these old instru- 
ments, and says, in no other place than Spain shall we find “so 
many old organs, many of which, if not mediaeval, are at any 
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rate not far from being so.” One at Perpifian is described as 
having pipes arranged in traceried compartments in five different 
levels, its width being about 25 feet. A very lovely example 
of one at Alcala is given (p. 200), date about 1500. It is 
much to be regretted that most of our old English organs have 
lately been sacrificed to the mania for new fashions. A good, 
unaltered England or Avery is rare; and the Snetzlers, Jordans, 
Bridges, Loosemoores, Harrises, and Schmidts, are nearly all 
gone. 

As little is said as to the fonts, or their position, nor is the 
word itself, “ Baptistry,” to be found in the Index, we imagine 
they must be much as they are in other places on the continent. 
In the plan of the cathedral at Toledo, the font is shown in a 
small side chapel. 

Of eagles, lecterns, stalls, screens, rejas, retablos, baldac- 
chinos, and monuments, our author cannot speak too highly. 
We may probably allude to them en passant, if our space 
will permit. Of bells he notes the famous 12 at Toledo, the 
subject of a proverb; one at Cervera, with the date 1424; and 
one at Lerida, cast in 1418. We are not told whether the bells 
in Spain are many or few. If the latter, it is probable the French 
seized and converted them into cannon, as they did in other 
countries. Notices of wheels surrounded by very small and 
musically-toned bells, to be rung at the prescribed periods of 
the services, are given, with some very elegant illustrations, and 
will be noted in their places. 

Having thus explained some of the peculiarities of the in- 
ternal arrangements of the Spanish churches, and their nomen- 
clature, it may now be convenient to consider their structural 
differences. It may be thought that this last, as the most im- 
portant of the two, should have been treated of first. But, as 
will probably be seen hereafter, the explanation of the lesser 
points, particularly as to the nomenclature, will help very much 
to clear away the difficulties of comprehending the greater. 

There can be no doubt that the original design of the early 
Christian church, and the entire difference in thought, design, 
and feeling from that of the Pagan temples, arose from the form 
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and traditions of the Roman Basilica. It is true in later times, 
when Christian emperors had the absolute rule, many Pagan 
temples were converted into churches; but the general feeling, 
afterwards so beautifully symbolized, was exhibited in the repro- 
duction of those buildings in which their Christian forefathers 
had worshipped in the time of persecution. The remembrance 
that they had found shelter, and had worshipped the true God, 
in the halls of Justice which were attached to the mansion of 
every Roman of any rank; when the flamen, the lictor, and 
the soldier were in hot pursuit after those who refused to sacrifice 
on the unholy altar of Jove or Venus :—the convenient arrange- 
ment of these buildings for the purposes of a purer worship, the 
symbolism which figured in the Narthex, the entrance into 
Christian life ;—in the nave, the Ark ;—in the aisles, the ale, or 
wings, whereon souls were wafted on high;—in the transepts, 
the limbs of the Cross ;—and in the Bema, or tribunal, the great 
Head of the Church; feelings of thankfulness, appreciation, and 
reverence were awakened, and these commended the Basilican 
plan very dearly to the early Christian. It was a form not 
departed from, except in very few instances, for a thousand 
years. 

The early Christian plan, as is well known, was an oblong 
nave with aisles, lighted by a clerestory, sometimes with short 
transepts at the east end, from which sprang a semi-circular 
apsis coyered with a semi-dome, and enclosed by rails or cancelli, 
generally of marble. In this apsis, and on the chord of the arc 
of its semi-circle, stood the altar, around and behind which the 
bishop and priests sate in due order. The only change for many 
many years was the building two smaller apses to the right and 
left of the great central apse. These were the oxevodvAaxesoy and 
the 6s6as08nxn—the vestry and the library. The Germans, and 
the cognate Anglo-Saxon race, seem to have made the addition 
of an apsis at the west end of the church; but this innovation 
does not seem to have prevailed in the south of Europe. It does 
not, however, follow that the Northern nations (and Spain, under 
the Visigoths, may almost be ranked as one of them) were de- 
ficient in artistic power and feeling, because the Italians and 
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Greeks excelled therein. Our own Anglo-Saxon ideas, as illus- 
trated by Mr Akerman and others, particularly Mr Alfred 
Jewett, prove the contrary as regards ourselves; and the beautiful 
gold votive crowns discovered at a place called “La Fuente de 
Guarrazar,” near Toledo, prove the contrary as regards Spain. 
We have not space here for the description, and can only refer 
to page 212 of Mr Street’s book for a long and very curious 
investigation of a much-vexed subject of the highest interest. 
Our author has justly observed “that there is no one year in 
Spanish history which can be used as that of the Norman Con- 
quest is in England.” This is very true; but, at the same time, 
the same great strides for the improvement of architecture and 
art, and in greater degree, perhaps, of education and civilization, 
were going on in every country. In Germany, in France, and 
in many lands where the Normans never set foot, the same work 
was going on. That this change was contemporary with our 
conquest, as it is called,* is not only true, but it was, in fact, the 
main cause of that great event. The era, if it can be called so, 
is not to be limited to a year, nor to be explained by any single 
event. It was the result of a long succession of necessities, 


arising out of the continued sufferings of every nation from war 
and rapine. This great result was the culmination of the power 
of the embodied orders over the scattered and helpless parish 
priests; of the regulars over the seculars—the great triumph of 
the Monastic System. 

That this system, at the time, worked signal good, every 


candid mind must allow. For several centuries every man of 
peaceful pursuits, every busy city or industrious nation, had been 
harassed by the incursions of invaders. The pirates of the 
North had penetrated, plundered, burnt, and laid under contri- 
bution, all the cities of Western Europe. The Moors and 


* The French do not call William , clergy still adhered to Harold; but the 


“Je conquereur,” nor did he call himself 
so, but “le conquesteur,” the seeker—the 
man who came over to seek for his right. 
His plea was that Harold had renounced his 
claim to the crown by a solemn oath sworn 
on the holiest relics, Many of the Saxon 


monastic bodies denounced him as perjured 
and excommunicate. He consequently 
seems to have had half the nation against 
him. The contest was, in fact, a civil war 
rather than the conquest of an invader. 
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Saracens did the same for the South, with this addition, that 
with them all prisoners were sold into a most cruel slavery. 
As offensive war is the most demoralizing of all pursuits, the 
native chiefs, whose only security against these depredations 
was to collect around them a body of men whose chief 
qualification was they could fight, soon caught the infection. 
The Baron, the Sieur, the Ritter (or whatever their appellations 
may then have been), thought, as they had often protected 
their people from the invasion of foreigners, they might now 
and then indulge themselves among them in a little plundering 
for their own benefit. The consequence was, in the Scotch 
phrase, “the broken men took to the hill,” and became outlaws 
and bandits. As things were then, the scattered, isolated paro- 
chial clergy had no power; and religion, that great opposing 
principle to violence and rapine, was paralyzed in her efforts 
to relieve the captives and the oppressed. 

But when the monks began to league together, and to erect 
buildings too strong for predatory bands to break into ; when 
they not only brought waste lands into cultivation, but had 
vassals and retainers to reap and store the harvest, and protect 
it when garnered; when they constructed mills to grind it in 
security as it was wanted for food; when they were the only safe 
repositories for the deeds and charters of their neighbours, and 
the only guardians of the literature of ages long past, and the 
only means of imparting its treasures to the rising youth of the 
time; and above all, when the monastery was the only sanc- 
tuary against savage revenge or meditated violence,—then the 
monastic system became respected and supported by every lover 
of peace and of art. It is not part of our purpose, nor within 
the scope of our pages, to treat of its decadence. Every age 
has had its own peculiar institution; and if the lapse of cen- 
turies has rendered it at last obsolete, let us not forget the 
good it may, at some time, have effected. 

Having thus again recalled to ourselves that we are artists and 
not theologians, let us see what effect their institutions had on 
architecture, and how they set their mark on that of their day. 

One great duty required of all the monastic orders was tu 
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assemble together every third hour of the twenty-four, by night 
as well as by day, and to offer up certain prayers, recite certain 
psalms, antiphones, graduals, and other approved forms, in one 
united body, and that without the presence of any layman. To 
do this, some place which could be easily secluded was necessary. 
The apsis of the church, and a space enclosed with a podium, 
called a chorus, because the choristers sate there, was sufficient 
at first; but in progress of time, as the number of monks in- 
creased to a very large amount, it was necessary a place should 
be found to accommodate them all, and yet such a place as 
could easily be enclosed. This is a practice which has continued 
to the present day. Be the choir where it may, it is always 
enclosed by gates and hidden by curtains while the breviary 
services proceed; but as soon as these peculiar services are 
over, the gates are opened and the building is used for any 
purpose that may be required. 

The old churches having been built in the manner before 
described, with an apsis not large enough to hold all the monks, 
the question arose how to remedy the difficulty. The Italians, 
for the most part, erected buildings adjacent to the great church 
for their choirs. It is believed that in none of the Basilican 
churches—that is, churches either built by the early Christians 
themselves in Rome, or rebuilt on their site, and in the same 
manner, in fact, restorations of such churches—is there anything 
like a choir cut off from the body of the church. Every one 
can look directly towards the high altar. It was not necessary 
the choir, that is, the chorus cantantium, for the choir are the 
clergy, not the uilding, should assemble in the church. All that 
was necessary was that every monk, not having reasonable excuse 
to the contrary, should assemble at midnight, at three in the 
morning, six, nine, noon, three in the afternoon, six, nine, and 
again at twelve at midnight—and that in a place secure from 
the presence of a layman. 

We have shown how Italy provided for this difficulty. 
England and France did otherwise. The former simply pulled 
down the apsis and elongated the building; in almost all cases 
finishing it with a square end. In France, however, the general 
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method was, not only to lengthen the choir eastward, but to 
make the end either polygonal or circular, and to surround it 
with a number of small apsidal chapels, a form which is 
generally technically called a chevet.* But in Spain the 
want of more room for a choir seems to have been met, as we 
have explained before, by -constructing one in the nave, and 
connecting it with the eastern choir, or capilla mayor, 
by railings, as has been explained before. Some of the later ca- 
thedrals in Spain have evidently been built on the French plan. 
The smaller, and the older, are on what our author calls the 
“old Spanish plan,” which in truth resembles the tri-apsidal 
end of the Basilica, with some few modifications. One great 
feature of this description of church, however, seems to be 
wanting in Spain ; this is the confessione, or crypt, generally to 
be found under the altar in Basilican churches in Italy. The word 
crypt actually does not occur in the index, and the only notices 
of such features are at the church of San Vicente, at Avila, but 
this has been so modernized that our author has not thought it 
worthy of description, and the chapel of Sta Eulali., at Barce- 
lona, which is merely noted (p. 299) as a small-crypt. 

But one feature of the transition Basilican style is very 
common, and that is the introduction of the dome, or lantern, 
at the crossing. This in Spain, as has before been observed, is 
called the cimborio. Its use seems to have arisen very early in 
the Christian Church, and to have been perfected by Justinian 
at Santa Sofia. Whether its general idea was borrowed from 
the domes of the East, we have no means of knowing, but 
think, like the pointed arch, it is probably of oriental origin. 

Another feature of the Spanish churches is their unusual 
width—this is probably due to the fact of the choir occupying 


* It is believed the only instance of a | approached by a stair; then to a regular 
true chevet in England is at Westminster | chapel, the roof of which was carried on 
Abbey. columns and vaulted, and approached by 

+ This arrangement seems gradually to | two staircases, going down to the right 
have been enlarged from a sort of small | and left of the altar-steps, till the crypt 
square box under the altar, provided to hold | attained the importance of such as those at 
relics, and with a grille in front through | Canterbury, Rochester, and old St Paul's, 
which to see them ; first to a small chamber, | London. 
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so much of the nave. The aisles were therefore made wider than 
ordinary. From a tabulated form, page 236, we find that the 
cathedral at Toledo, with a length of very nearly 400 feet, is 178 
feet wide ; while, with very nearly the same length, Cologne is 
only 130 feet in width; Notre Dame at Paris, 110; Troyes, 
124; while York, with a length of 486 feet, is but 106 feet in 
width; Lincoln 468 feet long, but 80 feet wide; and West- 
minster Abbey, with the immense length of 505 feet, is but 75 
feet wide, all in the clear of the walls. 

Another feature of the Spanish cathedrals is the large size of 
the cloister. Those at Leon and Barcelona actually occupy 
more superficial area than the cathedrals themselves. At Com- 
postella it reaches, with the attached buildings, from the south 
transept beyond the main front. At Toledo it altogether is 
about 200 feet square. At Tarragona it is attached to the 
north-eastern limb, and extends far beyond the eastern apsis : 
and at Lerida the cloister is in the unusual position of being at 
the west end of the cathedral, and is 150 feet square ; while the 
nave itself is barely 100 feet wide. These circumstances may have 
arisen from the fact that a larger number of monks were at- 
tached to the cathedrals than those in England, and that a hotter 
climate required a greater space for free circulation of air. The 
chapter-house, with its slype, or passage, also is not in the rela- 
tive situation of those in England, but seems placed where dic- 
tated by convenience, and many have, we find, a winter and 
summer chapter-house, as in Italy. 

Another feature is that there are often marks of high-pointed 
gables against the towers, and nevertheless flat roofs over the 
buildings. At Burgos the roofs are of pan-tiles. In fact, our 
author thinks “it may be a question whether the steep roofs were 
ever erected.” At page 168 the sketch of a stone roof is given, 
that is to say, a construction of pieces of stone, alternately form- 
ing gutters and cover-joints, very much like the tegule and im- 
brices of the Romans, and they are of as flat pitch. The ceilings, 
so to speak, are mostly of stone. The early are simply the 
Roman barrel vaulting, or plain waggon-headed arch. Plain 
ribs, like large bands, afterwards are introduced, springing from 
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pier to pier to strengthen the vault. After this the groins 
become quadripartite, but very rarely with ridge ribs. In later 
times lierne ribs were introduced in every possible variety, but 
even in the rich instances of Segovia and Salamanca there 
seems to be no example of hexpartite or fan-tracery groining, 
at least on any considerable scale. At page 243 some very 
useful and instructive diagrams are given of peculiar and difficult 
vaulting at Toledo, Bourges, Chartres, &c. 

The material of which the Spanish churches were built 
seems to have been, in all probability, that which was the most 
conveniently to be obtained; granite, and stone, and brick seem 
to have been used in various places. In Moorish examples, 
rubble walls, with bonding courses of brick, and brick quoins, 
are often found. But our author’s opinion as to Spanish brick- 
work is (page 440), that “it always or almost always appears 
to have been the work of Moorish workmen, and not of the 
Christian workmen by whom the great churches throughout 
the country were erected.” There lately has been a sort of 
mania for the use of brick-work in every ridiculous variety of 
form ; and red, yellow, black, and white are dotted about in every 
conceivable pattern. The cognoscenti in these matters have 
striven without effect to dignify the style by the name of Vic- 
torian, but the wiser public more correctly, but not more 
respectfully, call it the London, Chatham, and Dover style; 
and people talk of “honest brick-work,” just as if.a brick, after 
all, was really nothing but factitious stone. It is more honest, 
it is true, than “ compo,” but in no part of the world we ever 
heard of, would a man build churches with brick when he could 
get stone, any more than he would offer to the altar vessels of 
pewter, if by any means he could afford silver. 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


To le continued. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 


By C. Rutanp, Ese, 
Formerly Librarian to H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 


(CONCLUDED FROM P. 25.) 


One of the most interesting and most instructive parts of the 
study of Italian Art History is found in the influence which 
the progress of Sculpture exercised throughout upon the sister-art 
of Painting. We had to point out the importance of a thorough 
re-examination of all the materials we possess, for an intimate 
acquaintance with the earliest revival of Central-Italian Sculp- 


ture in the thirteenth century, and the impulse given by it to 
Art in general. We have to make the same observation when, 
following Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle, we approach the 
last steps towards perfection at which Florentine art arrived, 
shortly before the middle of the fifteenth century. The great 
names of Tuscan sculptors and architects, like Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti, Donatello, claim serious attention; and although a 
more searching discussion of their influence on the contemporary — 
painters might have been entered into, we cannot but recommend 
the short chapter devoted to these artists by Messrs Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle to a most careful perusal. Let us hope that equally 
competent minds will not disdain, at some future opportunity, 
to develope more fully the leading thoughts which the authors 
have laid down so well. 

It will be easily understood, that the impulse given by 
sculptors must necessarily call forth serious efforts towards per- 
fecting those qualities, which could facilitate the better rendering 
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of material forms, for on this point the example operated most 
directly. Thus correctness of drawing became all-important. 
The science of perspective, the proper distribution of light and 
shade, had to be attended to, in order to ensure the eagerly 
sought-for, strictly truthful representation of reality ; and became 
the particular study of a number of men, whose efforts deserve 
the warmest praise, though their own productions may fail to 
attract us by the softer and more pleasing qualities, which 
were reserved to their greatest successors. Without the funda- 
mental groundwork laid by the former, the latter would have 
hardly been able to reach their high position. 

Bearing this in mind, we shall be prepared to render due 
justice to the realistic productions of Paolo Uccelli, revealing 
such a conscientious study of the more difficult problems of 
perspective; and to the coarser and less spirited ones of Andrea 
del Castagno, whom recently published documents have at last 
decidedly cleared from the imputation of having murdered his 
alleged rival and teacher, Domenico Veneziano. The study 
of Andrea’s works, executed in fresco or tempera, had already 
rendered it very doubtful that he was one of the first Italians 
to make an extensive use of oil-colours. It is more pro- 
bable that Domenico applied himself to the perfecting of the 
mediums in common use. Great and lasting benefit was also 
derived from the anatomical studies of the painting sculptors 
and goldsmiths, like Pollajuolo, Verocchio, and others. They 
rendered important services to the correctness of drawing, 
especially of the nude; though their rather one-sided labour 
could not but lead even themselves to a certain harshness and 
dryness of form, which appears, more or less, in many of the 
works of their contemporaries. 

To define the. peculiar qualities of all the great masters 
labouring in Florence from the middle of the fifteenth century, 
—of a Fra Filippo, Sandro Botticelli, Filippino, Cosimo Rosselli, 
&c. &c., is a very difficult task. In studying each one, con- 
tinual reference to the works of almost all the others is indispens- 
able, for the mutual influence exercised by so many original 
talents upon each other is nowhere to be overlooked. We 
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cannot but commend the great care of Messrs Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle in this respect. In every case, as soon as we 
have been made acquainted with the peculiar qualities of the 
painter, we see him surrounded by his masters, his rivals, or his 
followers, at work amongst his townsmen; and it would be 
superfluous to point out how much this method, conscientiously 
carried out, assists us in coming to a clear understanding of the 
art-history of the whole period. 

Glancing rapidly at the biographies of these artists, as they 
are told us by the authors, we admire in the talented monk Fra 
Filippo Lippi great power, especially in the delineation of dra- 
matic pathos, assisted by a very far advanced technical facility, 
and a free use of colour; yet we cannot help regretting a certain 
want of dignity and repose in the angular forms of his usually 
flattened figures, and we have but rare opportunities to rejoice 
in the successful representation of gracefulness or grandeur. It 


is gratifying to learn, from a careful comparison which the 
authors have undertaken, of the reliable dates and incidents of 
Fra Filippo’s life, as they are supplied by original documents, 
that serious doubts may be raised as to the very questionable 


celebrity which the Friar’s private life has received from Vasari's 
tale. In these matter-of-fact records we find Fra Filippo 
described as a poor man, burdened with numerous and indigent 
relations, frequently in money difficulties, pressed by creditors, 
threatened with the seizure of all his scanty possessions; but no- 
where do we find space for Vasari’s story of romantic intrigues 
with Lucrezia Butis, or others. On the contrary, the Friar 
seems never to have left his community, nor to have rendered 
himself unworthy of the confidence of those who bestowed 
upon him various ecclesiastical offices.* 


* The Life of Fra Filippo is the first to 
which Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle have 
added, as an appendix, a short descriptive 
list of all those works of the master which 
had not been discussed more amply in the 
Life itself. As the copious notes of Signor 
Cavalcaselle, taken in all the galleries of 
Europe, after personal inspection, must in- 


spire us with the greatest confidence in 
these short indications, we cannot but feel 
grateful for this addition, There is only 
one suggestion we feel inclined to make, 
viz. that it might have been desirable to 
arrange these lists which henceforth accom- 
pany the Lives of the artists, by some other 
principle than by that of the galleries, or 
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In studying the works of Pesello and his grandson, Pesellino, 
of the Baldovinetti and the Pollaiuoli, the authors find an‘ op- 
portunity for examining their respective shares in the general 
progress of art. ‘The improvement of technical processes, 
and the gradual introduction of the new vehicle of oil and 
varnishes, appear to have been their particular tendencies. 
How far each of them contributed to this progress is more 
difficult to determine, for we possess very scanty records. 
Yet the account of the works preserved under the name of 
the Peselli, or the Baldovinetti, is a very fair example of the 
success of the authors, by dint of judicious and systematic 
examination of the few remaining pictures, in presenting us 
with a truthful representation of the artists’ style and peculiar 
qualities, of the masters they have followed, of the pupils who 
have imitated them; so that we forget the want of well-authen- 
ticated traditional data. 

In the paintings of the Pollaiuoli, the influence exercised 
upon the painter by the principles and requirements of gold- 
smith’s work can be traced. To these bold draughtsmen is due 
the more general culture of mythological subjects, towards which 
they were attracted by the greater facility which they afforded 
for the display of skill in representing the nude, which they had 
acquired by their anatomical studies.* As the finest production 
of the Pollaiuoli, the martyrdom of St Sebastian, has passed 
into the National Gallery, it will be easy for every amateur to 
compare Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s account with the im- 
pression conveyed by the picture itself. 

By taking into consideration the qualities common to his 


the collections in which the paintings had 
been seen. In a comparatively short num- 
ber of years, by far the greatest number of 


subjects, which would have remained per- 
manently serviceable. 
* A very good pen-and-ink drawing, 


those now belonging to private collectors 
will have changed hands, and the indica- 
tions of the catalogue will not be any 
longer easy for reference. In a handbook 
for the use of the traveller nothing can be 
more convenient than an arrangement by 
localities; but in a standard work like this 
we should have preferred a classification by 


justly ascribed to one of the Pollaiuoli, in 
the Royal Library at Windsor Castle, and 
representing a fiercely contested battle of 
nude men, confirms, in every respect, the 
impression conveyed by the small panels of 
Hercules and Anteus and Hercules with 
the Hydra, in the Uffizj. 
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pupils—Leonardo da Vinci and Lorenzo di Credi—the authors 
have succeeded in throwing more light upon the sculptor 
Andrea Verocchio. The disadvantage of possessing only one 
unfinished painting by him is certainly very serious; but 
the greater is the merit of having given us such a clear 
representation of the peculiar position occupied by Verocchio 
between the Pollaiuoli and Andrea del Castagno on one side, 
and Leonardo and Lorenzo on the other, “ rising above the art 
of the goldsmith, and fitly representing that combination of 
art and science which was continued and perfected by Leonardo.” 
We cannot but express our satisfaction that the authors have, 
in this case, for the first time, paid particular attention to the 
original drawings and studies of the masters they are discussing, 
as affording most important facilities for acquiring an intimate 
knowledge of their style. Their remarks are fair and just, as 
everybody will admit who has had an opportunity for comparing 
original designs by Verocchio, Leonardo, and Lorenzo di Credi, 
and has found it difficult to pronounce an opinion as to the real 
author of each, because their style is generally so very similar, 
inasmuch as they “all define form with extraordinary precision 
and finish, whilst their lights, shadows, and reflections possess 
the silvery clearness and polish natural to a carver in metal.” 
Sandro Botticelli shows qualities and defects generally similar 
to those of his master, Fra Filippo, but distinguishing himself 
by a certain enthusiastic or melancholy fervour entirely his own, 
as is seen in the beautiful “¢ondi” in the Uffizj and in the 
Louvre. His vigorous conceptions are usually executed with a 
bold, though now and then coarse, hand; they are related to 
the realism of the Pollaiuoli, as well as by their precision and 
finish of drawing to the example given by the school of 
Verocchio. His most striking defects are nothing but his better 
qualities carried to an undue excess: the freedom of hand de- 
generates into hasty vehemence; the drapery, in elegant move- 
ment in his best works, flutters as if agitated by a perfect 
gale; the tasteful richness of ornamented architecture employed 


in the backgrounds interferes too often with the effect of the 
composition itself. 
VOL. II1.—N., 8, 18 
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Filippino Lippi—according to tradition the son of Fra 
Filippo,—in reality, perhaps, only his pupil—although decidedly 
under the influence of the Friar and of. Sandro Botticelli, 
occupies a higher position by returning to Masaccio’s teach- 
‘ing and example; frequently with so great a success that some 
of his works (as those in the Brancacci Chapel) have often been 
confounded with those of the earlier and greater master. Yet 
his creations, if more advanced in technical execution than those 
of Masaccio, do not show the same noble grandeur, and 
betray even now and then the loose facility of a less conscientious 
period. The remarks of the authors on the frescoes in the 
Strozzi Chapel, at S. Maria Novella, appear to us to be rather 
too severe; and we are more inclined to adhere to Kugler’s 
opinion that Filippino proves himself there to be eminently 
skilful in representing pathetic dramatic action and the incidents 
of real life in a brilliant, though not strictly ecclesiastical, manner. 
We cannot help feeling sincere admiration, for the first motions 
of re-awakening life in the figure of Drusiana, and for the 
touchingly timid figures of the women and their children; and 
we are prepared to overlook the mannerism of the draperies, 
and the fanciful and over-ornamented architecture of the back- 
grounds. 

Still more severe are the authors with regard to another 
artist, whose works have preserved to us most attractive repre- 
sentations of the full richness of Florentine life. We mean 
Benozzo Gozzoli, the pupil of Fra Angelico. As such he reveals 
himself by a predominant amiability and refined sweetness of 
expression ; but the contemplation of his works shows at once 
that his mind could not feel satisfied within the quiet and the 
seclusion of the cloister and the cell. His frescoes embrace the 
wide circle of human life in every variety of aspect. Amongst 
his numerous groups of spectators surrounding the principal 
action, “like the chorus of the Greek Tragedy,” we meet with 
many a life-like figure, full of character and individuality, 
clothed in garments of an easy and dignified flow; his women 
and young girls reach now and then an almost ideal perfection. 
And to this artist the authors “ concede little more than industry 
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and an aptitude for collecting and superficially applying, with 
the aid of a somewhat extravagant fancy, the gains acquired by 
the united energy of the painters of the fifteenth century.” 
According to them, his style is showy and coarse; nothing that 
he does is founded on any principle more profound than that 
of superficial imitation. This criticism certainly goes too far, 
and can hardly be a true expression of the feelings of the many 
who have been sincerely pleased with his frescoes in the Campo- 
santo. With Benozzo, the religious subject is certainly more 
than a mere pretext for introducing genre-pictures; but he 
thinks it right to give all this secondary and ornamental work, 
which his eye has seen everywhere in nature. He delights in 
the beauty of the outward and material world, and has no ob- 
jection to a graceful representation of every-day incidents. On 
the other hand, we admit most willingly, that it was chiefly by 
his example that the Florentine school was more and more 
confirmed in its early propensity to treat religious subjects 
in a style which bestowed the greatest attention upon a correct 
representation of form and outward aspect; and to neglect 
the emulation of either the manly grandeur of Masaccio’s com- 
positions, or the religious feeling and fervour of Fra Angelico’s. 
Thus, whilst technical execution became more and more per- 
fect, a gradually increasing worldliness may be traced in all 
the Florentine masters working during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century.* 

Cosimo Rosselli’s talents appear to have been gradually lost 
in a decided mannerism ; at least, this may be said if we admit 
with Rumohr that his fresco of the Adoration of the Chalice, at 
S. Ambrogio, was painted in 1456, and, therefore, one of his 
very earliest productions. Rumohr thinks that Cosimo in this 
painting has surpassed all his contemporaries by the tasteful 
arrangement of the whole; by the treatment of the draperies 


* It might be suggested also whether it 


Domenico made himself known, and united 
would not have been useful to discuss Be- 


in his productions the best and noblest 


nozzo Gozzoli and Cosimo Rosselli before 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, instead of after 
him. The former had completed some 
of their most important works before 


qualities of all his predecessors. 

+ Rumoh rstates that he had read the 
inscription ‘‘ Cosimo Roselli f. Pan. 1456 ;” 
the date has been obliterated since. 


18 * 
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and accessories, without being’ inferior to them in the character 
and expression of the heads, or in the general action. Messrs 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, on the contrary, find that “the dis- 
tribution of the scene accuses [sic] an absence of motive or 
thought,” and ascribe the better qualities of the fresco to a study 
of Ghirlandajo’s masterpieces. This latter suggestion would 
be entirely out of the question if the date given by Rumohr 
(1456) be correct ; but even by assigning to the S. Ambrogio 
fresco the date of 1476, as the authors seem inclined to do, we 
can hardly admit Ghirlandajo’s influence, as he does not seem 
to have executed any important works much before 1480. So 
Rumohr’s opinion may, perhaps, still hold good, until some 
more reliable data shall be ascertained. 

With Domenico Ghirlandajo we have arrived at the true 
and most complete representative of Florentine art of this 
period. After having studied the grand laws of composition in 
the frescoes of Giotto and Masaccio, he must have applied him- 
self most earnestly to all the results obtained by his predecessors ; 
for he unites whatever they had acquired in perspective, in the 
distribution of light and shade, in chiaroscuro, &c. &c. If he 
seems to disdain the charm of colour, his wholesome enjoyment 
in the beauty of outward form manifests itself in almost all his 
works. He places his religious compositions in the very middle 
of his townsmen, and becomes thus the first genre-painter, in the 
highest and noblest sense of the word. Especially by his science 
of distributing and grouping the figures of his compositions he 
rises, in some instances, almost to the level of the greatest 
master that was to follow.* 


* In describing Domenico’s fresco of 
the Sermon of St John, Messrs Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle add that it was “‘ appreciated 
in past times by Raphael, who, in the Bo- 
wood predella, remains below it.” The 
small Bowood picture of the Preaching of 
St John, said to have formed a part of the 
predella originally accompanying the Ma- 
donna Ansidei, now at Blenheim, is usually 
ascribed to Raphael himself. But there 
are grave reasons to doubt it, especially if 


we come to examine the original and most 
interesting cartoon which Mr W. Stirling 
presented to the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle a few yearsago. The rather archaic 
style of the painting is more apparent still 
in the design, which is drawn with a pen 
on brownish paper, slightly washed with 
bister, and carefully heightened with gold. 
Not only is this the only instance of such a 
treatment amongst all the studies of the 
master, but the whole style of the cartoon 
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The authors conclude their second volume with the lives 
of a few painters, who, if they do not strictly belong to the Flo- 
rentine school, have profited by the progress made by it, and 
form the connecting link between the former .and the’ rising 
schools of Central Italy, especially of Umbria. Thus they 
group together Piero della Francesca, Melozzo da Forli, and his 
pupil, Marco Palmezzano, concluding with Giovanni Santi, 
whom they justly consider as having derived his style from 
both. 

Few who have ever studied any of Piero della Francesca’s 
works will deny that, notwithstanding the rather frequent 
coarseness of his figures, or the carelessness of drawing in the 
extremities of his common types, his pictures do not fail to 
produce a powerful and lasting impression. They bear a stamp 
entirely of their own, and, to an attentive eye, not easily to 
be confounded with that of any other master. The very 
great praise bestowed upon Piero by Vasari is so well borne 
out by the pictures preserved to us, that we may fully believe 
him when he speaks in the highest terms of others which are 
lost. Through Fra Luca Pacioli’s mathematical writings, Piero 
della Francesca had always been known as one of those scientific 
artists who, in the fifteenth century, so materially contributed 
to the general progress of art by their earnest study of 
geometry, the laws of perspective and of shadow, of archi- 
tecture, of improvements in the use of oil, &c. &c. Since 
the late Mr Harzen of Hamburgh discovered Piero’s original 
treatise on perspective in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
we know that he had succeeded in solving almost all the 
problems of that science, “ascertaining the just proportions of 
figures to each other and to their stations in a given space, 
calculating the comparative values necessary for the due distri- 


would certainly have prevented its being| himself, is easily met by the circumstance 
assigned to Raphael, unless the tradition | that two parts, at least, of the predella of 
concerning the Bowood picture had sug-| the famous Neapolitan altar-piece, painted 
gested the name. The objection that| two years before the Madonna Ansidei, are 
Raphael, at the age of twenty-four, must | the work of an assistant. 

be supposed to have finished all his pictures 
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bution of light and shade, &c.” Thus we recognize in him the 
worthy forerunner of Leonardo da Vinci; and it is, indeed, more 
than a clever suggestion that, through Fra Luca Pacioli, the 
pupil of Piero, his principles and discoveries may have been 
handed over to Leonardo, when the latter, during his stay in 
Milan, was in intimate communication with Fra Luca. 

The gift of idealization was not amongst Piero’s numerous 
talents ; usually he adhered to the model before him, however 
vulgar its form might be, and thus his types of the Virgin, 
of Christ, of angels, &c., are frequently more than common; but 
though his figures lack spirituality, they show great dignity of 
behaviour and life-like individuality. This will explain how por- 
traits, frequently in profile, rank amongst his best productions. 
The double panel of Federigo da Montefeltre and his consort 
in the Uffizj is deservedly famous. Another fair specimen of 
his skill has been quite recently added to the National Gallery 
in a profile bust of a lady ; it will give a better idea of the master 
than the female portrait which has been in the gallery since 1857, 
and according to Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle is erroneously 
attributed to Piero. What we can still decipher of the seriously 
injured frescoes in St Francesco, at Arezzo, proves Piero such a 
master in the treatment of chiaroscuro, and in effects of light 
in the darkness, that we regret all the more the destruction of 
the paintings in the Vatican chamber, which, according to 
Vasari, had to give way to Raphael's Delivery of St Peter and 
the Mass of Bolsena. What they represented we do not even 
know, and can only guess at some historical subject by the 
number-of portraits which Raphael caused to be copied before 
they were destroyed. That they contained some of Piero’s 
striking effects of chiaroscuro is just possible, but cannot be 
proved by Raphael’s creating a similar one on the very same 
walls in his Delivery of St Peter. 

Many of Piero’s high qualities passed to his pupil, Melozzo 
da Forli, especially his boldness of drawing. The most difficult 
foreshortenings seem to have been one of Melozzo’s favourite 
studies. His Christ, in the Quirinal, soaring upwards as if 
piercing the vault, and seen “ di sotto in su,” together with the 
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more ‘pleasing figures of the apostles, is, perhaps, the earliest 
specimen of a class of paintings which Coreggio was to carry 
to perfection, and in which imitators, from Pietro da Cortona 
and Charles Lebrun, down to the latest mannerist of the 
eighteenth century, were to revel for more than two hundred 
years. What Melozzo seems to have been defective in, is 
feeling for colour. Similar in this respect to Mantegna, the 
drawing is to him all important. 

One of the most interesting points of Melozzo’s history is his 
connexion with the Court of Urbino. Unfortunately, the 
authors do not think themselves entitled to pronounce a decisive 
opinion; they leave it even doubtful whether Melozzo has ever 
painted there. Thus it is left to future research to decide 
whether the portraits of philosophers and poets formerly in the 
Libreria of the Urbino Palace are really Melozzo’s work. One 
half of the originals has become easily accessible by the transfer 
of the Campana collection to the Louvre; it is to be hoped that 
the remainder, which nobody appears ever to have seen yet, as 
it is hidden, and jealously guarded, in some private apartment of 
the Barberini Palace, at Rome, will, whenever it does come to 
light, assist in coming to a decision about the author of these 
interesting relics. The Louvre series is not at all uniform in 
style or treatment ; some of the portraits are decidedly influenced 
by Flemish examples, others are purely Italian. Messrs Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle suggest, hesitatingly, the names of Justus van 
Ghent and Girolamo Genga. Raphael’s famous pen-and-ink 
sketches after these portraits enhance the interest we feel in 
searching for the name of a painter whose works were copied by 
such a student. Unfortunately, some of the drawings, as they 
now exist in the Academy at Venice, appear to have been sadly 
disfigured by an impious pen going over Raphael's unfinished 
and rather faint black-chalk outline. At least, this is the only 
explanation we can suggest for the foolishness of sketches like 
those of Anaxagoras, or Vittorino da Feltre, when compared 
with such beautiful ones as the busts of Cicero and Virgil. 

Some new light may be thrown on the whole matter by a 
conscientious examination of three or four other panels, evidently: 
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of the same period, and painted for a similar purpose of orna- 
menting a library. They represent allegorical full-length figures 
of Arts or Sciences, enthroned in shallow niches, above which 
run inscriptions which connect the pictures with the-Counts of 
Castel Durante, i.e. with the earlier rulers of Urbino.* . Two 
of these pictures have been recently added to the National 
Gallery, under Melozzo’s name; one more, in the Berlin 
Museum, is attributed there to Bramantino; a fourth is described 
by Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle as in the possession of Mr 
Spence. More may be discovered yet, and facilitate the de- 
termination of their author as well as of their earlier history. 
With this view we recommend the two companion panels, now 
in the National Gallery, to general attention. 

Melozzo’s pupil, Marco Palmezzano, is discussed along with 
this master, although his works extend far into the sixteenth 
century, and betray Leonardesque and Venetian influences, 
joined to a rigidity of form anda want of feeling for colour 
derived from Melozzo’s example. In the appendix-list of 
miscellaneous paintings by Marco Palmezzano, the authors 
might have added one more representation of his favourite sub- 
ject—a half-length figure of Christ carrying the Cross, exhibited 
at Manchester, when in the possession of the late Mr Brett, 
under the name of Raphael. 

Starting from the observation that Giovanni Santi’s works 
will be understood best, when considered as influenced by the 
examples and precepts given by Piero della Francesca and Me- 
lozzo da Forli, Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle have made his 
life follow those of the two latter artists. We can only express 
our satisfaction at this mode of proceeding, which, in showing us 
the origin of some of the most striking qualities of the father, 
helps us towards a clearer insight into the style of his great son ; 
and demonstrates the origin of principles which influenced the 
latter, from his earliest years to the very end of his glorious 
career. It cannot astonish us that, with regard to outward 


* Probably before 1474. Lord, vol. ii, p. 103; and a photograph 
+ A woodcut of this has been pub-|in the Art Treasures of the Manchester 
lished in Lady Eastlake’s History of Our | Exhibition. 
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facts, the authors have very little new to add to the history of 
Giovanni Santi. Since Pungileoni’s researches in the Urbino 
archives, and Passavant’s repeated examination of them, we 
have been in possession of a trustworthy account of both 
the artistic and family life of Raphael's father. Nobody will 
feel aggrieved if the authors do not find themselves called upon 
to place honest and hard-working Giovanni amongst the greatest 
artists of his age. Yet, if the general tone of his paintings is 
frequently dull and almost always rather flat, if he shows no 
great feeling for colour, nor any skill in rendering the effect 
of aérial perspective, he very seldom fails to attract us by a 
thoroughly Umbrian, genuine feeling for tender grace. Some 
of his defects are the same we had to notice in Melozzo. His 
figures are not perfect: though conscientiously drawn, they 
suffer from a certain vulgarity, nay coarseness, of type, especially 
in the extremities, and are frequently burdened by over-charged 
draperies. One of his most pleasing productious is, undoubtedly, 
the small fresco-painting in his own house—a Virgin seated 
before her desk, with the Christ asleep on her lap.* Tradition 
has seen in this charming group a lifelike representation of his 
beloved wife, Magia, and her infant son Raphael. Both the 
locality in which the work was executed, and the genuine home 
feeling which pervades both figures, are favourable to this sug- 
gestion. A similar interest has always been felt for a certain 
number of other works by Giovanni, in which tradition had 
been accustomed to point out portrait-likenesses of young 
Raphael; as, for instance, in the fresco in the Tiranni Chapel in 
S. Domenico, at Cagli; in the Buffi altar-piece in S. Francesco, 
at Urbino; and in the Mattarozzi altar-piece, now in the Berlin 
Museum. Unfortunately we have very little satisfactory proof of 
any of these assertions. The Berlin picture is the only one where 
the date, at least, is not in direct contradiction with such a sug- 
gestion. Giovanni's portrait of a youth, formerly in the posses- 
sion of Mr Dennistoun, now in Baron Marochetti’s collection, 


* A slight engraving of it has been | German edition of Passavant’s Life of 
published in the third volume of the ! Raphael. 
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and engraved as young Raphael, represents, more probably, 
the young Duke Guidobaldo of Urbino; at least, the resem- 
blance to the profile of this young prince, as it is preserved on 
contemporary coins, to the other portrait of him by Giovanni 
Santi, in the Palazzo Colonna at Rome, is all but perfect. 
Our authors have shown very well that Giovanni was 
eminently qualified as a teacher by his earnestness, his consci- 
entious patience and carefulness. It may be asked whether they 
have not somewhat overrated his influence on his son, especially 
when we remember that Raphael was hardly eleven years old 
when his father was laid in his grave. 

In tracing the portrait of Luca Signorelli, which opens the 
third volume, the authors appear to us to have been eminently 
successful; at least, we cannot remember ever to have seen an 
equally good description of this solitary, grand, artistic figure. 
“The truth was what Signorelli strove to attain,” but in his 
works “taste or tact does not soften its asperities.” Disdaining 
or unfitted for idealization, he very seldom goes beyond a mas- 
terly correct representation of “that which is apparent in any 
one example of humanity.” The little Umbrian feeling which 
he may have imbibed at Perugia, and which he betrays most in 
a few panels of Madonnas, was not strong enough to exercise a 
great influence, especially not in those works where he feels most 
at home, and displays his manly energy with the greatest free- 
dom, viz. in his frescoes. When he has to represent nude figures, 
as in his masterpieces at Orvieto, he becomes truly grand, and 
the indubitable forerunner of Michael Angelo. His figures 
are quite as geometrically correct in drawing as those of Piero 
della Francesca, but they are animated by a warm breath of life, 
which is frequently wanting in the other’s rigid forms. . Luca is 
free from that rather-painful anxiety to be anatomically correct. 
His figures move and live with energetic grandeur; in a few 
cases they overstep even the bounds of nature, and are mere 
solutions of difficult anatomical and perspective problems. 

That Luca Signorelli, unlike Piero della Francesca, does 
not attach great value to a warm colour, is a defect which 
he shares with Melozzo, Giovanni Santi, and others of his con- 
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temporaries. A peculiarity of his own is the dark olive and 
brown tone he likes to spread over his panel-paintings. Had 
he been more careful in selecting the forms of his models we 
should have fewer vulgar men, heavy females, and ungraceful, 
aged children. And yet, notwithstanding all this, we must 
admit that no master of the fifteenth century has been grander 
than Luca; that no other could have conceived such dramas, 
full of deep pathos and violent action, as those which he unrolled 
on the walls of the Orvieto Cathedral, the prototypes of Michael 
Angelo’s Vatican frescoes. We cannot resist the pleasure of 
copying a few lines in which the authors, with a few masterly 
strokes, condense their appreciation of this artist, giving us therein 
a pledge of the spirit of unbiassed impartiality with which they 
will approach Michael Angelo’s colossal productions. 


“ Unavoidable, indeed, ‘is the reflection that Signorelli, whilst he 
challenges our admiration, does so by a medley of conflicting and not 
always pleasing impressions. The pleasure which he creates is not 
entirely unalloyed. Like Michael Angelo, he fascinates and crushes; 
he extorts applause by his extraordinary vigour, and hardly leaves a 
moment for the analysis of the sensations which crowd together at sight 


of his masterpieces. Cold reason supervenes. We admit the daring 
conception and its successful realization, but we feel less sympathy than 
surprise. .The athlete has taken away our breath by the performance of 
his feats ; he has not touched one of the softer fibres of our heart.” 


After having indicated shortly the very few and rather unim- 
portant artists in whose works direct influence of Luca Signorelli, 
as a teacher, can be traced, the authors turn towards Central 
Italy, in order to depict the origin and rise of the schooi of 
Umbria. We confess that we should have been glad if they 
had here treated of the elder North Italian schools; of 
Padua as it flourished under Squarcione; of Milan; of the im- 
pulse given by Antonello di Messina; of Venetian art, perhaps, 
down to Bellini. It seems to us that the influence exercised by 
these schools upon the rising artists in the March of Ancona, 
and in Umbria, was strong enough to justify the adoption of 
the course we suggest. In Melozzo, already, the principles 
adhered to by Squarcione made themselves felt now and then. 
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Marco Palmezzano shows Venetian influence throughout ; 
almost none of the Umbrians seem absolutely free from Paduan 
reminiscences, which have not yet been sufficiently investigated. 
Might it not have facilitated the study of the Umbrian school 
if the new direction given to art in those northern centres had 
been discussed first? The history of Pietro Perugino and his 
school would have led back quite naturally to the Florentines of 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and onward to the origin 
of the Roman school. It is with all deference due to the 
reasons which have guided Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle in 
their mode of proceeding, that we submit this suggestion; the 
desirability of a truly philosophical development of the history 
of all these schools alone induces us to make it. 

A short chapter has been devoted to the decline of purely 
Siennese art in the fifteenth century. Rumohr disdained to 
speak of it, because “he wished to treat only of the develop- 
ment of artistic spirit, and not of the diseased forms of it.” 
Those curious to know the latter also, and to understand how 
Perugia could conquer Sienna so completely at the end of the 
century, will do well not to pass by the pages devoted to such 
unattractive artists,as Domenico di Bartolo, Vecchietta, Sas- 
setta, and others. 

In order to connect the history of the Umbrian school with 
the early beginnings of art in these parts of Italy, as they had 
been described before, the authors commence by some Gub- 
bian artists, whose rather old-fashioned forms, like the lean and 
defective type of Ottaviano Nelli, and others, are of greater 
interest to the historian than to amateurs generally. More 
attractive are the productions of Gentile di Fabriano, the artist 
of whom Michael Angelo was wont to say that his hand, in paint- 
ing, resembled his name. Vasari mentions him amongst the 
pupils of Fra Angelico, an assertion to which the authors attach 
no belief, although a certain similarity to the types of the 
Frate cannot fail to strike the beholder of Gentile’s paintings. 
It is true they do not betray the same depth of religious fervour, 
but a more worldly feeling for the realities of common life, a 
serene enjoyment in everything that is brilliant and gay. Thus 
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Gentile is led to bestow particular care on the execution of 
whatever belongs to the ornamental part of his paintings; his 
naive pleasure in representing the richest pomp of outward ap- 
pearance, makes him now and then become almost profuse. 
Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle, as we have said, do not admit 
the closer connexion of master and pupil between him and 
Fiesole ; they ascribe the alluring softness of his figures to the 
influence of the better qualities of Gubbian examples, and his pre- 
dilection for laboriously finished ornamentation to Siennese tra- 
ditions. However this may be, they do not go so far as to with- 
hold a just and fair measure of praise from Gentile’s charming 
masterpiece in the Academy at Florence—the Adoration of the 
Magi. 

Making a descriptive circuit along the slopes of the Apen- 
nines, our authors record the lives and works of the painters of 
various small towns, like S. Severino, Camerino, Gualdo. Fair 
specimens of these artists of limited celebrity and local im- 
portance may be seen in the Pinacoteca at Perugia; they help 
us to a more complete understanding of all the various artistic 
influences which contributed towards the formation of the later 
Umbrian style, and from this point of view the authors have 
done well to devote to them such close attention. 

More important than any of the preceding, because intimately 
connected with the earliest Perugian artists, is Niccolo Alunno, 
of Foligno. Although it may be doubted whether his true 
position deserves the importance usually attached to it by the 
historians of the school of Perugia, the study of his works is in- 
dispensable, inasmuch as they reveal to us direct traces of various 
elements, which combined with the indigenous Gubbian and 
Umbrian tendencies. Benozzo Gozzoli’s influence, and through 
him, the principles and aspirations of Fra Angelico, are not to 
be mistaken. Paduan and Venetian examples make themselves 
felt; more attention is given to careful drawing. Through the 
combination of these fresh impulses received from different 
quarters, Niccolo Alunno became fit to prepare the way for the 
rise of Pietro Perugino. 

Benedetto Bonfigli is the first important master living and 
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working at Perugia itself. His works extend over the entire’ 
second half of the fifteenth century, and enough have been pre- 
served to permit a reliable appreciation of his qualities. His 
panels and standards reveal on one side the common Umbrian 
feeling, and somewhat affected elegance, joined to traces of 
Siennese traditions, and on the other an unmistakable dependence 
upon Florentine teachings, most probably derived through 
Domenico Veniziano. More important for the study of the 
master are the frescoes adorning the hall of the Palazzo Com- 
munale, at Perugia, at which, Benedetto worked from 1454, and . 
which he had not completed when he died in 1496. The com- 
positions representing the legendary lives of SS. Louis and Her- 
culanus are conceived in accordance with the principles .com- 
monly adhered to by the inferior successors of Masaccio. Their 
execution proves Bonfigli to have studied the laws of perspec- 
tive and proportion, introduced by Piero della Francesca. The 
architectural backgrounds, the foreshortenings of the human 
figure are tolerably correct, the drawing of the nude is creditable, 
the drapery broad and well disposed. The general effect of 
Bonfigli’s figures is frequently marred by shortness of stature 
and vulgarity of features, and almost always by an unpleasantly 
hard, rigid design. ‘That Benedetto was under the influence of 
the Paduan School may be concluded from various of his un- 
doubted works. He would be entitled to a place amongst the 
direct followers of Squarcione, if the authors’ suggestion could 
be proved, viz. that eight tempera-panels in the Perugia Gallery, 
representing the miracles of S. Bernardino, are his work. When 
in S. Francesco, they were ascribed to Vittore Pisano. In 1864 
the authorities of the Pinacoteca catalogued them under the 
School of Mantegna. Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle, as we 
have said, feel inclined to assign them to Bonfigli, possibly with 
the assistance of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. Other critics, starting 
from peculiarities in the backgrounds and landscapes, have 
thought of Pinturicchio. However this question of authorship 
may be settled finally, these panels are certainly the finest work 
of their kind produced by Perugian art of that period, and 
afford the strongest-proof of an intimate connexion with Padua. 
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If a tasteful style of drapery, freshness of colour, and correctness 
of design, reveal Piero della Francesca’s realistic influence, 
every one of the eight pictures bears traces of that classicism so 
peculiar to Squarcione and Mantegna. The pleasing richness 
and variety displayed in the incidents of the miracles enhance 
the interest we feel in these panels. Not only are they import- 
ant for Perugian art-history, but quite as much, if not more, for 
the knowledge of the manners and costumes of the artist’s towns- 
men about 1470. Let us hope that future researches will 
teach us all we should like to know about the author and the 
date of these works. 

Far superior to Benedetto is the second Perugian master, 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. His works show a considerable progress 
in every respect; his types are far more graceful, of greater 
gentleness and freshness, than Bonfigh’s rather vulgar figures. 
His drawing is improved, and of Paduan correctness, though 
still hard and angular. That Fiorenzo was influenced by 
the studies of Benozzo Gozzoli’s paintings is apparent in his 
earlier works; afterwards he reminds us more of the rising 
Pietro Perugino, by his beautiful angels, but also by the gnarled 
and cramped hands and feet of most of his figures. On 
the whole, nothing is more likely than that Fiorenzo was the 
master who exercised considerable and lasting influence upon 
many of the painters whom we are accustomed to consider only 
as Perugino’s pupils. Pietro did not settle at Perugia much 
before 1490, i. e. at a time when men like Pinturicchio, 
L’Ingegno, and others, were practising their art independently in 
the town and its neighbourhood. 

The small number of Fiorenzo’s authenticated works cannot 
but surprise us when we consider that he lived as late as 1521, 
and that for the last thirty years of his life we have no traces of 
his artistic activity. The authors ask whether his works may 
not be concealed under some other name, and remind us of 
the mysterious Andrea Alovigi, called L’Ingegno, whose name 
certain critics seem to have taken in vain, whenever they had to 
christen a rather archaic Perugian production of any unknown 
author of the end of the fifteenth century. Messrs Crowe and 
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_ Cavalcaselle have carefully put together a number of pictures 
“bearing the impress of Fiorenzo,” which the “password of 
Ingegno” may qualify as being of the same class, until further 
discoveries shall clear up the uncertainty hanging over their 
author. : 

It was Pietro Vanucci who elevated Umbrian art above itself, 
and extended the hitherto rather local importance of the Peru- 
gian School to such a degree that its influence made itself felt 
throughout Italy, and that in barely twenty years it produced in 
Perugino’s pupil, Raphael Santi, the master who was to be not 
only the first of his contemporaries, but of all that had preceded 
or are likely ever to follow. 

The various dates and events of Pietro Perugino’s busy life 
have been pretty well known since Mariotti, Orsini, and Mezza- 
notte had published their works on the master. A few minor 
details, especially concerning the dates of various pictures and 
contracts, have been ascertained in addition by Professor Adamo 
Rossi’s recent investigations in the local archives. Our authors 

_ have been able to avail themselves of Professor Rossi’s notes, and 
the life they place before us is, therefore, as much as the whole 
of their work, based upon the very latest information. If there 
are a few points on which they cannot satisfy our curiosity, it is 
simply an indication that all their efforts have not succeeded in 
gathering trustworthy evidence. Thus the earliest thirty years 
of Pietro’s life may give occupation yet to a future student. 
We know that he was born at Citta della Pieve in 1446, and 
had left that place for Perugia in 1455, “ given by his father to 
be the shop-drudge of some painter of this town.” Who that 
painter was we are not told. Vasari says, “he was not particu- 
larly distinguished in his calling, but held the art in great 
veneration, and highly honoured the men who excelled therein.” 
Apparently, the great biographer was not well informed as to the 
early history of the Umbrian School, and on this point, as 
on various others, drew very largely upon his imagination. 
Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle suppose Bonfigli to have been 
the artist spoken of. We should feel inclined to agree 
rather with Rumohr, and give the preference to Fiorenzo di 
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Lorenzo, of whom Vasari knew nothing, but whose well-au- 
thenticated works are far more closely related to Pietro’s than 
those of Bonfigli. A local tradition of Foligno speaks of Nic- 
colo Alunno as Perugino’s teacher; without attaching to it too 
much importance, we may safely suppose that his works were 
not without influence in the formation of Pietro’s artistic qualities. 
Our authors suggest that the young painter in search of em- 
ployment visited many places of the neighbourhood, and amongst 
others Borgo San Sepolcro and Arezzo, where he became ac- 
-quainted with Piero della Francesca. That nothing is more 
likely may be willingly admitted, until further discoveries shall 
throw more light on Pietro’s youth and education. The first 
date confirmed by documentary evidence is 1475, when official 
deeds designate him as “ Magister,” and, on the 21st of July, 
award him “/ibras quinque denariorum,” for expenses connected 
with paintings he was executing in the town-hall of Perugia. It 
is still an open question when and with whom Pietro worked at 
first at Florence. Vasari calls him a pupil of Andrea Verocchio, 
and mentions him amongst the young painters who studied in 
the Brancacci chapel. If so, he would have been a fellow-pupil 
of Lorenzo di Credi and Leonardo da Vinci; and in this belief 
we are confirmed by Giovanni Santi’s poem, which, in the same 
line, mentions Leonardo and Pietro as “ due giovin par d'etate e 
par @amori.” Certain qualities may be easily traced which all 
three have in common; but we must not forget that when 
Pietro came to Florence, in all probability not much before 
1479, he was, if not a master, in our sense of the word, at least 
an artist whose manner had been formed already in another 
school. Thus we shall understand how, in profiting most ex- 
tensively by the progress made at Florence, and especially 
by the great improvements given to all technicalities in Ve- 
rocchio’s studio, he preserved his own peculiar qualities intact. 
Thus, e. g. studies of that period, and for pictures in which 
Florentine influences are clearly discernible, are drawn in a 
manner entirely of his own, not at all resembling the drawings 
either by Leonardo or by Lorenzo, which, as we have said before, 
bear such a peculiar character, so manifestly derived from Veroc- 
VOL. I1.—N. 8. 19 
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chio’s example. Nay more, we shall not feel surprised if Peru- 
gino’s sense for colour, his Umbrian tenderness and grace, 
influenced Lorenzo, and, perhaps, even Leonardo, quite as 
strongly as he was affected by their principles of composition, 
of treatment of landscape-backgrounds, or similar Florentine 
teachings. 

As early as 1483 his fame must have extended pretty far, for 
we find him on his way to Rome, in order to be employed in 
the fresco decorations of the Sistine Chapel. The next nine years 
seem to have been spent partly at Rome and partly at Florence. 
We hear of him repeatedly in both places until 1492, when he 
must have returned to Tuscany for good. We now approach 
the time when Raphael is usually supposed to have entered 
Perugino’s studio, shortly after Giovanni Santi’s death, in 1494. 
This is not quite reconcilable with the circumstance that Pietro 
does not seem to have fixed himself at Perugia much before 
1499. The important commissions which he was executing for 
churches and convents of the latter town after 1496 appear to 
have proceeded from his studio at Florence; at least, we have it 
on record that he was living in this town in January 1497, and 
again in June 1498. In the Life of Raphael the authors will find 
an opportunity for coming back to this point. From 1499 to 
1504 Pietro established his studio at Perugia, probably in con- 
sequence of his being entrusted with the fresco decorations of 
the Cambio, the audience-hall of the guild of the money- 
changers. This most remarkable work forms, not only the 
culminating, but also the turning point of his artistic career. 
Overburdened with commissions pouring in from all quarters, 
Perugino began to trust to the co-operation of friends and pupils, 
of journeymen and -apprentices, far more than was compatible 
with the preservation of the fame he had acquired by his earnest 
application at Florence and Rome. Innumerable pictures hence- 
forth issued from his “ bottega ;” not only have they sufficed to 
endow with specimens every collection of Europe, but a goodly 
number is still left in the Pinacoteca, as well as in the sanctu- 
aries and private collections in and around Perugia. The same 
cartoon was used repeatedly; the most effective parts of former 
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paintings were employed again in later productions. That 
Perugino’s fame was suffering by this mode of proceeding, 
which turned an artist’s studio into a manufactory of pictures, 
will be easily believed. On his return to Florence, in 1504 and 
1505, he had to meet hard, but deserved, criticism. The authors 
think that it had the good effect of spurring him to fresh exer- 
tion, and assign to this period of strongly excited ambition 
Perugino’s noblest creation, the altar-piece formerly in the Cer- 
tosa at Pavia, now in the National Gallery. Gratifying as must 
have been Julius II.’s invitation to Rome in 1507, when Perugino 
was entrusted with the frescoes in one of the Vatican chambers ; 
hardly a year had elapsed before Raphael's astonishing success 
in the Stanza della Segnatura cut the ground from under his 
feet, and drove the old master away again. Settling at Perugia 
once more in 1512, Pietro remained there, busy to the last, 
until the plague carried him off at the age of 76 or 77, 
probably in 1523. 

We have ventured to give this short abstract of Pietro 
Perugino’s life, because the authors’ narrative is so very much 
broken up by the detailed description and discussion of all the 
principal paintings.* It is from these discussions also that the 
reader must gather for himself Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
opinion as to the master’s style and manner, as to his position 


* There is only one important work of 
which the authors do not tell us anything, 
viz. the fresco in a chapel of the nunnery of 
§. Maria de’ Pazzi at Florence, which they, 
in common with everybody else, have not 
been allowed to see. As Baron Rumohr 
seems to have been the only modern amateur 
who did get sight of this remarkable work 
in 1818, we take leave to add an abstract 
of his description :—“‘ The fresco is still in 
good condition; the touches put on after- 
wards, on the dry wall, and most visible in 
the landscape, are the master’s own, and 
not, as it might appear to a careless ob- 
server, due to a strange hand. The few 
figures which the subject required are most 
skilfully distributed over the very extensive 


space ; contrary, in this, to the Florentine 
custom of rather crowded scenes. A few 
pretty arches, in harmony with the archi- 
tecture of the hall, allow a threefold view 
on a beautiful landscape, disposed in simple 
and well-connected masses. Within the 
middle arch appears the figure of the cru- 
cified Redeemer ; at his feet Mary Mag- 
dalen, on the right the Mater dolorosa, the 
finest I have ever met with. The other 
figures are SS. John, Benedict, and Bernard. 
Everywhere, in their expression, in their 
attitudes and movements, full of a quiet 
dignity befitting the sorrow of an elevated 
mind.”—(Rumohr, Forschungen; vol. ii. 
P- 344-) 
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in the history of Italian art. We have indicated’ more than 
once how great and important this position is, in consequence of 
the happy combination Perugino effected between the achieve- 
ments of the Florentines in the representation of outward form, 
and the peculiar qualities of the Umbrians, tending towards the 
expression of the more inward longings and aspirations of the 
religious soul. 
Pietro’s mode of technical proceeding, his method of paint- 
ing, has been fully described; his usual characteristics, especially 
the weaker ones, have been fairly exposed. when the authors 
make us observe how “ certain attitudes have been set and studied 
once with the deepest attention in various aspects, have been 
committed to memory [or to the sketch-book], and introduced 
afterwards without a return to nature, and without due consider- 
ation as to place; how the hands have been cramped into 
certain invariable positions, the limbs have a well-known and 
frequently repeated stride, and the heads a constant bend; how 
the drawing of extremities is often untrue, affected in shape as 
well as in action.” We have mentioned above that Pietro, in 
his later years, employed his own sketches and cartoons over and 
over again. ‘The proof exists not only in the great quantity of 
school-pictures repeating the same composition more than once, 
with but slight modifications. Perugino seems to have intro- 
duced the custom of placing his own sketches and studies before 
his pupils, in order to draw from them, not only for their 
theoretic instruction, but also for the sake of re-employment in 
future productions of their own. At least, we may draw this 
conclusion from Raphael's sketch-book, as ‘it is preserved to us 
in the Academy at Venice. Numerous leaves are covered 
with evident fac-similes of his master’s studies, e. g. for the 
fresco in the Sistina, for the Prophets, &c. Most faithful are 
the copies which the conscientious pupil made, transferring 
them, line by line, in carefully drawn out squares. So much so, 
that one might take them almost for Perugino’s own produc- 
tions if Raphael, young as he was then, did not betray himself 
by his skill in softening the defects of the originals. He knows 
how to avoid the mannerism of the affected twist of the figure, 
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of the cramped hand, of the gnarled foot; the rather pro- 
nounced cheekbone of the men is reduced to more natural 
proportions ; over the women is shed, in addition to the master’s 
own gracefulness, a ray of tender sweetness. so exclusively 
peculiar to the pupil. 

In examining Perugino’s works, particularly all those painted 
after 1499, we must always be prepared to distinguish between 
what is his own and what is his assistants’ work. Their co- 
operation may be supposed until the contrary has been proved. 
We have a peculiar interest in several of these cases in conse- 
quence of the traditional belief that Raphael’s hand may be 
detected therein. The authors have not omitted to enter into 
the question whenever it arose. That they do not agree with 
Passavant in assigning to Raphael the side-panels of the famous 
altar-piece now in the National Gallery, will be highly approved 
by every one who has examined Perugino’s original sketch of 
Raphael leading Tobit, in the British Museum, or the silver- 
point study of the same group in the. Oxford Collection.* In 
two other pictures the authors do see Raphael's hand: in the 
Coronation of the Virgin of S. Francesco al Monte, at Perugia, 
and in the Resurrection, in the Vatican Gallery. 

The principal reason for the former attribution, Messrs 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle have found in the original sketch, for- 
merly in the Wellesley collection. We confess honestly that 
we are rather surprised at this opinion. It is true, the drawing 
is injured in many parts, and retouched in others, but enough 
has been preserved -which enables, or rather forces, us to assign 
it to Perugino, and to Perugino alone. How conventional is the 
arrangement of the apostles below ; how exaggerated the sport- 
iveness of the four angels dancing and floating above! Every 
one of the apostles’ heads, in its truly Peruginesque foreshorten- 
ing, shows the marked cheek-bone, the square under-jaw, which, 
if carried one step further, lead us straight to Tiberio d ’Assisi’s 
exaggerated ugly types; every hand is cramped, the thumb 


* No. 75 of the Oxford Catalogue. | of Christ and the Samaritan (No. 116), 
The study is still attributed to Raphael, | the original sketch of the small painting 
with as little reason as Perugino’s drawing | in Mr Barker’s collection. 
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apparently enjoying one joint more than nature has bestowéd 
upon man; the feet are carelessly drawn, but all of them show 
Perugino’s well-known curves. It is impossible to quote one 
drawing, even amongst Raphael’s earliest in the sketch-book, 
which has these defects in such a degree. Whatever is good in 
this sketch of the Coronation—and there is a great deal that is 
truly excellent—is clearly Peruginesque, and so are the weaker 
parts also. . Raphael’s Coronation of the Virgin, now in the 
Gallery of the Vatican, and contemporary to Perugino's 
picture, is the best evidence in favour of our opinion. What a 
difference is there (for instance) between the apostles in both 
works, especially in some of the silver-point studies for them, 
as they are preserved in the Wicar Museum at Lille, or in that 
magnificent study from life for the head of St James, which was 
one of the gems of the late Mr Leembruggen’s collection at 
Amsterdam. Peruginesque as they are, they could never have 
been produced by the artist who drew the sketch for the picture 
in S. Francesco al Monte. 

The second picture in which Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
detect Raphael's co-operation, is the Resurrection in the Vatican. 
Tradition always recognized in the flying soldier a portrait 
of Perugino painted by Raphael, and in the sleeping guard 
Raphael's own likeness painted by Perugino. Passavant went 
further, and assumed an early silver-point drawing now in the 
Oxford Collection (No. 111.) to be a study for this picture, and 
therefore a proof of its Raphaelesque origin. The drawing is 
certainly by Raphael, and a very fine specimen of his earlier 
style; but there is no ground for connecting it with the Vatican 
Resurrection, as the attitudes of both the soldiers are entirely 
different from those they have in the painting; and the whole 
drawing, in correctness and grace, is very much superior to it. 
A conclusive proof of Perugino’s authorship, on the contrary, 
is to be found in his original study for the lower half of the right 
side,—comprising the tomb, the two sleeping soldiers, and part 
of the landscape background—which Mr J. Malcolm, of Polt- 
alloch, has recently added to his collection. There is no doubt 
possible as to the author of this drawing; every line of it agrees 
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with all the other studies by Perugino of the same period, e. g. 
with a sketch of the central group of the Caen Sposalizio—also 
in Mr Malcolm’s possession. 

If it is not possible to consider Raphael as the pupil who had 
any discernible share in the execution of these two paintings, it 
is different with regard to the Cambio frescos. The ceiling, 
covered with a charming framework of grotesques containing 
the allegorical figures of the seven planets, betrays most un- 
doubtedly a different hand from that which worked upon the 
walls. Infinitely less experienced as it is, the suggestion lies very 
near, that it is the hand of a conscientious pupil to whom the 
master had confided the execution of this part of the work. 
After a careful examination of the ceiling, we can only think 
of Raphael or Lo Spagna, giving the preference to the former— 
were it only for the sake of the two charming girls drawing 
Luna’s chariot. As our authors well observe, there is a per- 
fume of poetry and sentiment in the whole which does not allow 
‘us to ascribe it to any other but the very first of Perugino’s 
many promising pupils. 

Passavant had attributed to Raphael the two small delicately 
painted portraits of Vallombrosan Monks in the Academy at 
Florence, formerly assigned to Perugino. Messrs Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle retain the latter opinion, but, as it seems to us, on 
insufficient grounds. 

We cannot admit that Perugino’s own portrait in the Uffizj 
“is not essentially different from the friars in the Academy ;” 
the refined spiritual expression of both heads (especially of that 
of Don Baltasar) is rendered with such admirable truth and 
characteristic individuality that we should be at aloss to produce 
another instance of similar perfection in portrait-painting attri- 
butable to Pietro Perugino. We do not know of any other 
artist who could have executed these little gems except the one 
to whom we owe the portraits of the elderly lady in the Tribune, 
or of Angelo and Maddalena Doni. 

In the appendix-list of pictures by Perugino we find a notice 
of the famous fresco of the Last Supper, in the former convent 
of S. Onofrio, at Florence. The origin of this highly interest- 
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ing work of-art remains still an open question, although the 
authors have increased the number of candidates to the author- 
ship by a name or two. At various times since its discovery, 
in 1845, the fresco has been ascribed, amongst others, to Neri 
di Bicci, to Perugino, Raphael, Lo Spagna, Pinturicchio, or, as 
Messrs Crowe. and Cavalcaselle suppose, to the joint labour of 
Peruginesque pupils, like Gerino da Pistoia, Gianniccola Manni, 
or Eusebio di S. Giorgio, working upon the basis of an earlier 
fresco on the same walls, and from Perugino’s directions and 
designs. We are not without ample material which might 
assist us in coming to a conclusion. First of all, there is the 
picture itself; then four undoubtedly original studies for it, 
and a contemporary engraving, if not from the fresco, yet 
perhaps from a cartoon, or an unfinished sketch... Unfortunately, 
we cannot place too much confidence in the conclusions drawn 
from the examination of the fresco in its present condition. A 
careful inspection discloses innumerable re-paints, some of them 
done in entire disregard of the original work, the outlines of 
which pierce through the recent layers of colour. Very few 
spots are left untouched ; the purest of all are some of the feet, 
where one can still discover the traces of the pouncing of the 
cartoon by the small indentations it has left in the surface. 
Hardly a vestige remains of the inscription RAP. VR. MDV., 
which is said to have existed amongst the arabesques on the 
hem of Thomas’s dress, and which has been rendered so elabor- 
ately on Zotti’s full-size lithographs of the apostle’s head and 
bust. Highly remarkable are the five medallion-heads of monks 
or saints inserted in the ornamental frame of the fresco. Messrs 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle believe them to be remnants of the 
original, purely Florentine painting which Perugino’s pupils 
were commissioned to renew; perhaps the difference between 
them and the fresco might be sufficiently explained by their 
having escaped the restorers, who took such great liberties with 
all the remainder. Such being the present condition of the 
painting, it seems to us that no reliable inferences can be drawn 


any longer from the colouring, or the general technical hand- 
ling. 
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The case is different with regard to the original studies. 
We know of four: two are exhibited in the same room as the 
fresco; a third we found in 1864 in the portfolios of the collec- 
tion of drawings at the Uffizj; the fourth belongs to Mr 
W. Russell. One look at these drawings tells us that they 
appertain to the school of Perugino. The two drawings 
now exhibited at St Onofrio belonged formerly to Professor 
Santarelli and to Signor Piatti. The first is a study from:life 
for the figures of SS. Peter and Andrew, drawn with the metal 
point on prepared paper, slightly shaded, and vigorously height- 
ened with white. The two apostles are seated behind a very 
narrow table or board, without a cloth, so that the rather slender 
legs and feet are entirely visible. The figure of St Andrew is 
partly cut away; above the heads are three separate studies for 
the hands of St Peter; one for the right hand grasping the 
knife, two more for the left. The second drawing contains a 
similarly treated study from a youthful model for the figure of 
St James, and a more finished design of St Peter. There the 
apostle is fully draped; the table-cloth is spread over the board 
so that only the feet and the ends of the mantle appear below; 
the figure is carefully drawn, washed and heightened, the head 
even slightly tinted. The left hand of St James is different from 
the one in the fresco; above, both the hands are repeated on a 
larger scale, and once more the left hand alone in the position it 
finally received in the picture. The right bottom-corner of the 
leaf contains a good study from life, for the hands of St Andrew 
and the faint traces of some erased writing, which may have 
been “ Del Perusino,’—as a former proprietor suggests. The 
third drawing, which we saw in one of the portfolios at the 
Uffizj, represents the two apostles seated on the extreme right: 
SS. Simon and Thaddeus. Both figures are draped, carefully 
finished with the point of the brush and heightened; and the end 
of the table, as well as the seat, is indicated. - This drawing does 
not show the same freedom of handling as the studies from life 
in the two others; but the conscientious care bestowed upon 
the finishing is exactly the same as that we observe in the 
second study for St Peter, exhibited at St Onofrio. The fourth 
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drawing is in Mr W. Russell’s collection: it bears J. Richard- 
son’s small stamp, and, apparently in his handwriting, on the 
mount the name of Cosimo Roselli. It is a carefully finished 
study for the Judas seated before, and a slight sketch of St 
Bartholomew seated behind, the table; the treatment agrees 
throughout with that of the three others. If we are asked to 
name the author of these studies, we do not feel great hesitation 
in assigning them to Lo Spagna. There are two drawings, 
evidently by this master, in the British Museum,* which remind 
us in every particular of the studies occupying us here. One 
represents a youthful king, turned to the right and presenting 
his vase; the other a group of men, partly on foot, partly on 
horseback or on mules—both apparently studies for an Adora- 
tion of the Magi. The use of the metal point, the slight 
shading with the point of the brush, the delicate tinting we had 
to observe in the Florentine study of St Peter, the very portrait- 
likeness of the young king with the apostle Thaddeus—every 
thing is similar, and entitles us to assign all of them to one 
master. 

As a third important point in settling the authorship of the 
S. Onofrio fresco, we have mentioned an old engraving : it is a 
curious old print, drawn on two plates, of which the only im- 
pression hitherto known is preserved in the Ducal Collection on 
the Friedenstein, at Gotha. The only material difference between 
the engraving and the fresco, as it now stands, is the back- 
ground, as far as it is visible above the high screen which 
surrounds the table. The pattern of the embroidery on the 
screen, and the ornamented ends of the seat running along it, 
are different, too; there is also much more furniture placed upon 
the table. But as just these parts of the fresco have been 
severely injured by repaintings, these variations are of no great 


* From the Payne-Knight Collection, | table—evidently sketched from life, after a 
Pp. I. 62 and 63; frequently assigned to | few models, in their every-day costume, 
Raphael. In the Taylor Museum at | placed behind a narrow board in exactly 


Oxford (No. 95) there exists a silver-point 
study by Raphael of seven men sitting at 


the same manner as in the two studies at 
S. Onofrio. 
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consequence. The difference in the backgrounds is more im- 
portant. In the fresco we see above the screen, through the 
lofty arches of a portico, into a wide landscape, with the Agony 
in the Garden in the distance. In the engraving, the scene is 
laid within a loggia or quadrangle, the architecture of which 
resembles that we meet with in Domenico Ghirlandajo’s pictures. 
The lower part of the arches and pilasters is concealed by the 
screen, so that we see only the sky dotted by a few clouds 
through the upper part; a frieze ornamented with eagles and 
the windows of an upper floor of the building are visible above. 
If all these variations might be considered of minor importance, 
we could not say the same of the entirely different spirit reveal- 
ing itself in the treatment of the figures. In the print they bear 
a much more archaic stamp than in the fresco. The exagger- 
ated size of the heads, the knotty shape of the feet, the fanciful 
number of folds given to the draperies, do not at all agree with 
the picture. The alterations of the background may be ex- 
plained by the common practice of those times, viz. that the 
engraver worked from the artist’s sketch, and not from the 
finished painting. Whenever the former did not contain the 
accessories, the engraver was at liberty to add what he thought 
best; but however slight or unfinished the sketch might have 
been from which the Gotha print was engraved, we can hardly 
believe that it was done by the same hand as the four studies 
we have described above. We confess that we have no satis- 
factory explanation to offer. It is true that the engravers in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did take considerable liberties 
with the painters’ works which they reproduced, but in this case 
the alteration seems to go too far, even for them. 

We have stated the conclusion we have arrived at by a 
careful examination of the existing studies. In the absence of 
any reliable notion as to the original state of the fresco, they 
afford by far the safest basis for a critical discussion. That the 
painting should not have been mentioned by Vasari or any 
other historian, is not to be wondered at if we remember that it 
was placed within the precincts of one of the austerest nunneries 
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of Florence, entirely inaccessible to the public. It is~ just 
possible that the account-books or other records: of the convent 
may yet be discovered in some of the archives, and throw an 
unexpected light upon the whole matter ;: otherwise it is to be 
feared that the question will continue to remain an open one for 
a long time to come. 





DECAMPS. 


Tue French School of the eighteenth century prepared the 
way for a style of painting full of charm and spirit, though, 
perhaps, devoid of true grandeur. Watteau and Chardin were 
the precursors of the reign of picturesque fancy. The pictur- 
esque lies in the worship of accident. The shadows are bizarre, 
the play of light astonishing, and the attitudes and foreshorten- 
ings unexpected. An artistic eye can take pleasure in these 
thousands of picturesque details, without expecting amongst 
them one elevated “motive.” The great masters, especially 
Leonardo, occasionally fell into this style, and produced, by 
a second-rate kind of art, most marvellous effects, which are 
delightful to look at; and which, in the domain of art, occupy a 
place answering to that in the real world which is occupied 
by nature, with its wonderful and infinitely-varied forms and 
colours. ; 

Although, from the commencement of this century, many 
painters who belonged to the romantic school have sought to 
produce a new creation, or a new school in picturesque fancy, 
one alone has succeeded—has identified himself with it, and 
created a style. Light seems to have had no secret from him ; 
he has reproduced, with astonishing power, all its caprices and 
varied aspects. The dawn attracted his attention, and to him 
belongs the glory of having revealed it to the art-world. We 
speak of Gabriel Alexandre Decamps, who was born at Paris, 
March the 3rd, 1803, and died, most tragically, at Fontainebleau, 
on August the 21st, 1860, 
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To guide us in our essay on Decamps we have a most 
valuable document, a letter written by the artist to M. Veron, 
and at his request. It is a curious attempt at autobiography. 
“Decamps (Alexandre Gabriel),” he writes, “was born: on the 
3rd day of the 3rd year of this century, i.e. March the 3rd, 
1803, and—I am ashamed to say—no prodigy signalized his 
birth. The events of his earliest years were such as are com- 
mon to all. The child at first displayed a bad enough dis- 
position; he was violent, brutal, quarrelsome towards his 
brothers, so that nothing good was augured of him. He thus 
reached the age when his father (a sensible man, nevertheless) 
judged it fitting to send his children to an almost desert valley 
of Picardy, to make them, as he said, early acquainted with stern 
country life. 

“TI do not. know what my brothers learnt there ; as for me, 
I soon forgot both my parents and Paris, and what our good 
mother had taken so much pains to teach us of reading and 
writing.. I became instead clever in bird’s-nesting, eager in 
stealing apples. I persisted also, most obstinately, in playing the 
truant, for there was a school in the place: and if the master 
rarely saw my face, he could not say so much of my heels. I 
wandered, therefore, ‘at will, roaming in the woods, paddling in 
the ponds. It was there, doubtless, that I contracted that 
spice of savagery for which I have been so often reproached 
since, and of which the polish of civilization, to which all men 
now, in spite of themselves, must submit, has not quite rid me. 

“ Having seen the little peasants make rude figures in chalk 
I made some of my own accord; and in these works—would 
one believe it ?—I submitted to the received rules. The spirit 
of innovation had not then apparently inspired me with its 
venom. 

“ After about three years of this rustic apprenticeship, 
browned by the sun, hardened sufficiently to go about bare- 
headed, and speaking an unintelligible patois, I was taken back 
to Paris, of which I had no remembrance at all. There, for a 
long time, I was like nothing but a chained-up fox-cub. 

My poor mother, whom this mode of education horribly dis- 
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pleased, succeeded at last in taming and polishing me a little, 
and I was handed over to the inexorable Latin. For several 
years the woods, the gardens, and the hedges, remained in my 
memory with an inexpressible charm; sometimes even tears 
came into my eyes at the thought of them. Gradually, the 
taste for daubing took possession of me, and has never left me 
since. 

“ At school I formed a friendship with a school-fellow, re- 
fined and of a most amiable disposition (Philibert Bouhot, who 
died quite young), and, as soon as I could, I became the pupil of 
his father, who was a painter. M. Bouhot gave me good advice, 
and it is to him I owe many useful observations. I learnt, 
too, from him a little geometry, architectural drawing, and per- 
spective. But I left him, and was received into the studio of 
M. Abel de Pujol, whose beautiful picture of the Martyrdom of 
St Stephen had just placed him among our best painters. At 
first I worked willingly ; but, unfortunately, this kind and indul- 
gent master was hardly fitted to make me understand the 
utility or importance of studies which I only felt to be mo- 
notonous. I became disgusted, and left the studio. 

“JT attempted a few small pictures at home: they were 
bought, and there my education as a painter ended.” 

Every one sees that Decamps was undisciplined: the work of 
the studio repelled him: nothing attracted him like the fields 
and the sunshine: and there was always at work, drawing him 
more and more from the classical school and from serious 
study, a love of easy success,—his “ desire to please all,” as he 
called it. From this time there was no education possible for 
him, and caprice plays a great part in his artistic life. But let 
us not be ‘afflicted at this rebellion against academic teaching. 
The French School ought rather to rejoice at it, for it has given 
her one master more, and the most genuine of all her masters. 

The first attempts of Decamps did not, however, indicate 
his original genius. No one can emancipate himself in one 
day. He commenced with some drawings, and two timid 
lithographs,* which appeared in 1822 in La vie Politique et 


* ““ The Battle of Mondovi,” and “ The Battle of Aboukir.” 
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Militaire de Napoleon. The journal L’ Album, of the same 
year, published some other lithographs by him, whose greatest 
merit now is their rarity. 

Decamps felt at this time the need of refreshing himself 
by contact with nature—of studying more closely the trees 
and woods, the remembrance of which was so dear to him, that 
he might reproduce them as he saw and understood them.. He 
went to Switzerland, and spent the summer of 1824 there. 
Only a few drawings made during this journey remain; and 
two years more passed in mere trials before he ventured to send 
any picture to the Salon. In order to render upon canvas that 
nature whose beauty he felt so deeply he attempted a new 
process. He desired colours richer, more varied, and more 
intense than those which he had seen employed by others. 

In 1826 Decamps exhibited a small picture,* the colouring 
of which was much admired, and his first works found pur- 
chasers; but it was only in 1827, at the Salon which marks 
an epoch in the history of modern art, that Decamps made 
his professional début. The two pictures which he exhibited 
there attracted the attention of the critics, who were unwearied 
in their praise of the young artist. For a long time our masters 
seemed to be ignorant of the existence of the country, so that 
the “ Lapwing Hunting” appeared as a sort of revelation, and 
charmed both the romantic and the classical schools. In this 
picture, which recalls the scenes in Picardy which Decamps so 
loved, the painter had already adopted the method of laying 
several coats of colour, well charged with oil, one over another— 
a process which recalls that of the water-colourists. We shall 
afterwards give a fuller account of the particular method of 
. Decamps. The other picture was the first of that series of 
Oriental subjects which the young master produced. At that 
time he had only seen the East in his dreams: but even in 
them it seems to have been in some way revealed to him. 

Decamps has not mentioned the date of his journey to the 


* A Turk leaning against a pillar of + “‘ Lapwing Hunting,” and “ A Sol- 
Moorish architecture. dier of the Vizier’s Guard.” 
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East. He probably undertook it towards the end of 1827, for, 
in the Salon of the following year there appeared some pictures 
of Oriental subjects signed by him, which clearly displayed an 
acquaintance with the Levant. 

The Salon of 1831 carried Decamps to the height of his glory. 
His individuality was then clearly displayed, and the spectators 
were astonished at its various aspects. “ Children frightened by 
a Hunting Dog,” “The Ass and the Dogs,” “View tahen in the Le- 
vant,” “ The Rounds at Smyrna,” attracted all the more attention 
on account of the very great strangeness of the characters which 
the artist had depicted. Certainly it was he who first dared to 
introduce monkeys and dogs into the domain of painting, 
hitherto occupied by goddesses and heroes. But the extra- 
ordinary talent which the young painter here displayed procured 
pardon for his irony. It was felt that the French School pos- 
sessed one miaster more. Let us hear what a spectator, M. 
Charles Lenormant, says of them :—“ The second work of M. 
Decamps is a rather large picture, representing a group of per- 
forming animals. An ass, laden with travelling actors, bends to 
devour the meagre forage which the hand, not too liberal, of 
Monsieur le Directeur dispenses to him. The household stuff 
of the theatre is in the panniers. It consists—as in other house- 
holds—of tinsel, of ennui, of curiosité, and pretensions. ‘The 
‘premier sujet” alone has been allowed to dismount: it is a 
monkey, graceful enough, who watches with comic impatience 
the chance of partaking the repast of the manager, a boy of 
some fifteen or sixteen years, high complexioned, with his cap 
on one side, seated on a step almost on a level with the pave- 
ment, and feasting cheerfully upon a piece of bread. Between 
the boy and the monkey—the one about to cut the desired , 
piece, the other raising its paw to profit by the slightest favour- 
able gesture—there is a harmony of motive which is charming.” 

“ The Rounds at Smyrna” is a picture full of movement 
and life, the subject of which must certainly have been taken 
from reality, which however is surpassed by the natural irony of 
the painter. He found, without doubt, his type in some 


Turkish functionary, heavy, obese, with a fair skin, sitting 
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quietly on his horse; while the soldiers, lean, panting, and 
scorched by the sun, follow him on foot. The large heads and 
thin legs of these soldiers give to this picture the appearance of 
a Caricature. 

Decamps practised political caricature in 1830 also. Various 
pieces by him appeared in the “ Figaro” and in “ La Carica- 
ture.” This style demands gaiety and wit; Decamps only 
brought to it bitterness, and irritability as well, and did not 
succeed. Two pieces only, both tragic rather than comic, de- 
serve to be mentioned. In the first, Liberty, a robust little 
peasant girl, held in a leading-string by some persons in uniform, 
tries to walk alone. In the second, Liberty, grown tall and 
slender, is tied in the pillory, while irons are being heated with 
which to mark her white shoulder with the brand of infamy. 

Other pieces of Decamps are of a more refined taste; but 
he soon abandoned this style, and he was more successful in the 
representation of monkeys. Some of his pictures having been 
refused by the jury of painting, Decamps arraigned his judges 
before the tribunal of satire. He painted a picture entitled 
“The Connoisseurs.” Three most knowing monkeys are before 
a superb landscape, resting on an easel in the middle of a 
large studio. They have to determine precisely the authenticity 
and value of the picture. The senior judge, an old monkey, 
who must have seen and travelled much, is seated in front 
of the easel. He looks, examines, hesitates, while his acolytes 
wait till he has spoken to pronounce their opinion. The 
attitudes, the gestures, the humble countenance of the groom 
who holds the president’s “riflard,” and appears to be weary 
of the long examination, are all exquisitely clever and witty. 
This picture is, too, a masterpiece of execution. The cos- 
tumes, the intense verdure of the landscape, the brilliant 
light which pours into the studio—all evince a most rare and 
happy skill. The jury, however, had its revenge, and received 
“The Connoisseurs” when Decamps presented it for the Salon 
of 1839. “ The Monkey-cooks,” “The Monkey-musician,” and 
a number of pictures of the same kind, are likewise satires, 
delicate, witty, and pleasing. 
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In 1834 he exhibited the “ Defeat of the Cimbri,” a bold 
attempt at the grand style of painting. It was as yet only a 
sketch,* but what fire, what movement, what colour it displayed. 
The battle was viewed from the summit of a mountain, where 
the shock of the meeting masses alone could be perceived, so 
that one can hardly distinguish the horse of Marius. But the 
greatest interest of the picture lies in the landscape. It is more 
astonishing, more superb than the battle itself. An epic cha- 
racter seems to be produced by the wild rocks which enclose 
the plain, and the clouds which are shown against the sky, and 
cast large shadows over different portions of the two armies. 
The “ Defeat of the Cimbri” was bought at first by M. Etienne 
Aroge, and afterwards given up to the Duc d’Orleans, who was 
_ a friend of Decamps. He often went to visit the painter in his 
studio in the Rue du Faubourg St Denis. The concierge was 
a tailor, and Decamps sometimes employed him to mend his 
clothes. One day the Duc d’Orleans presented himself, and 
asked if Decamps was at home. “ Yes, sir,” replied the con- 
cierge; and after a moment of hesitation, “ Ah! yes, you will 
render me a service, since you are going up to the fifth story, if 
you will take Monsieur his trousers, which he is waiting for to 
go out.” The Duc took the trousers with a very good grace, 
rolled them up neatly, and entered the studio, carrying the 
parcel, which he delivered to Decamps most politely. One 
may imagine the laughter of the two friends. ‘This droll story 
was related to M. Ch. Blanc by Alexandre Decamps, brother 
of the artist, who lived with him, and was a writer in several 
journals, 

A great number of Decamps’ most remarkable paintings 
belong to this period. Amongst others, “4 Corps de Garde on 
the way from Smyrna to Magnesia,” “A Turkish Village,” and 
the picture of the “Asses,” which Decamps himself engraved, 
and Théophile Gauthier has thus excellently described :— 
“There they stand, gentle and patient, in the cross-way, under 


* The “ Defeat of the Cimbri™ was | hibition of 1855. It belongs to M. Cottier. 
finished subsequently. It reappeared at the t Ch. Blanc. “ Histoire des Peintres,” 
sale of the Duc d’Orleans and at the Ex- ' Decamps, p. 6. 

20 * 
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the careless charge of a little boy, gazing vacantly. What a 
pretty background of ruins, coated with lime, which, besides the 
common stones, contain fragments of marble, shafts of columns, 
torsos of antique statues, the wrecks of heathen temples, 
crumbled by time and men. Perhaps there is an excess of 
rendu in this little picture, otherwise so charming. ‘The stones 
look like agate and porphyry in their solidity; the sky itself 
seems to be a plate of lapis-lazuli.” * This defect, if indeed it be 
not a virtue, is found in the greater number of his paintings, 
even in the very largest. Everywhere there is the same finish, 
the same solidity. How were these effects attained, which are 
generally remarked only in old paintings, particularly those of the 
Flemish school, to which centuries have added an ever-increasing 
solidity? Such is the question every amateur asks himself before 
the magical works of Decamps. This very natural curiosity 
is not easily satisfied, for the painter was jealous of his pro- 
cesses, and not every one who desired was admitted to his work- 
shop. His intimate friends alone gained access, and they were 
few. We, however, have had the happiness to be in communi- 
cation with two of these "privileged men—M. Jadin, the distin- 
guished painter, and M. le Marquis Maison, an amateur of 
refined and cultivated taste. It is from the latter we have 
obtained the details respecting Decamps’ processes. Connected 
for many years with the master, M. le Marquis Maison followed 
the slow and patient execution of these superb paintings, and 
not only followed the master’s works, but became the pur- 
chaser of a great number, and it is at his house that we have 
had the privilege of seeing several of the most marvellous 
master-pieces of Decamps—* The Corps de Garde,” “ The 
Passage of the Ford,’ “ The Turkish School,’ an exquisite copy 
of the great painting of “ Rebecca,” “ Don Quixote,” and the 
splendid “ Turkish Landscape,” to which no description could 
do justice. What marvellous effects of chiaroscuro, what 
mysterious and poetical depth in that forest, what transparent 
water, and how the sunshine plays on the branches of the trees 


* “Les Beau-Arts en Europe.” 
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and illumines the white wall reflected in the pure water. This 
master-piece is one of Decamps’ earliest paintings, and already 
he had adopted his own peculiar manner. His great secret was 
those “dessous resistants” obtained by continual new layers of 
colour on the canvas, which he left drying a long time.* He 
sketched a picture, laid on the first coating, turned it to the wall, 
and took up another. Then he returned to the first picture for 
a second layer, and so on till the twentieth. He often scraped 
them, rubbed them with pumice-stone, re-painted them, and 
left them to dry again; thus obtaining such an impasto that he 
could literally sculpture the outlines. These various layers, these 
mixtures, gave to his colouring that enamelled brilliancy, that 
intensity, which astonishes us. Often Decamps modified the 
first thought of his picture, from layer to layer, and the finished 
work little resembled the sketch,—sometimes, indeed, it was 
entirely different. Often, too, he repeated his pictures. He 
sought to produce the greatest possible perfection in a limited 
space. Hence the small number of his large canvases. Almost 
all his paintings are of small dimensions; and if they were re- 
moved from their frames it would be seen that they are, for the 
most part, smaller than he first intended them to be. 

We are struck with admiration at such patient toil, at a 
master who desired not to create alone, but to produce good and 
solid painting. ‘To paint well was a duty with him, and in 
accomplishing it he secured the permanency of his works. 
Decamps is thus the most conscientious artist of our century ; 
the one who has sought to produce art for art’s sake alone ; who 
has never departed one iota from the rules he had imposed on 
himself. Nor was he ever anxious to sell. He parted with the 
most beautiful pictures for exceedingly moderate sums. The 
magnificent “ Turkish Landscape,” of which we have just spoken, 
was purchased for the incredible price of 800 francs; and the 
artist had asked but 700! 

Decamps paid far more attention to landscape than to the 
human figure, which with him is often only an accessory. Even 


* Some of these canvases remained thus for years in his studio. 
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when giving it the predominance, he attends rather to the ges- 
ture, to the folds of the drapery, to the exterior than to the 
moral beauty. In a drama it is the effect that strikes him, not 
the drama itself. He draws the movement, the outward appear- 
ance of his personages, rather than their real form. Decamps 
felt this weakness, which was the result of misguidance during his 
first years of study. He deeply regretted this deficiency; the 
great moral truths had not escaped his poetical nature, and his 
inability to render them was real torture to him. How he 
wished himself seated in the school of M. Ingres, for he was 
astonished at the marvellous talent of this first among our 
masters; his admiration for his paintings was boundless. “I 
tried various styles,” says Decamps, in the letter we have 
already quoted, “ feeling my way, staggering, without direction, 
without theory, like a navigator without a compass. Sprung by 
a rebound from the school of David, I found myself naked and 
unarmed; for notwithstanding the powerful and indisputable 
qualities of that painter, the absence of all serious observation, 
the contempt for, and neglect of, all tradition, closed the future 
against his wanderings. ‘See nature in the antique, was the 
formula of instruction at that time, which the slightest examina- 
tion reduced almost to nonsense. If nothing was to be done 
but open the eyes, any boor could do it: even dogssee! Cer- 
tainly the eye is the alembic, of which the mind is the receiver ; 
but one must know how to use it: one is not a chemist because 
one has some retorts. One must learn to see. ‘That is the 
theory ; that, too, is the glorious title of M. Ingres to the admir- 
ation and gratitude of true artists—he has seen and has shown 
what it was important to see. Such is his teaching, and it is so 
rigorously true that the most dissimilar organizations can there 
find what they need. His principle is so essentially fundamental 
and fruitful, that one has seen it in the works of his most violent 
detractors in succession; so certain is it that truth will always 
survive! I have always bitterly regretted not having been able 
at the proper time to profit by his valuable lessons. I under- 
stood and almost divined the power of his means, but it was 
then too late. 
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“In teaching, every theory has its value if emanating from 
an accurate mind; it is the staff of the blind. The absence of 
all principle alone is an evil. Every master sets out from a 
theoretical point, and Rembrandt was, perhaps, the only artist 
who could at once formulize his theory and practice without 
any appui; and without being the greatest, he must be con- 
sidered as the most extraordinary of painters. 

“With putting myself on the level of that excellent artist, I 
had the lot of Barye. This lively and original genius, with 
special gifts and studies, who has decorated our places with 
unique monuments, was happy in being able to formulize his 
ideas in the meagre proportions of a centre-piece that could not 
be used; and after all it is sad to be obliged to say that a talent 
which alone, perhaps, could have endowed his country with a 
monument truly original, was reduced to the fabrication of 
paper-weights! As to myself, I am convinced that the necessity 
I am under of producing mere easel-pictures has completely 
turned me from my natural course. ‘We have done nothing 
for you, said a Director, then very influential, to me naively in 
1839, ‘ because the public liking and appreciating your works, 
you have no need of us.’ After such a declaration, what was to 
be done except take one’s hat, bow, and retire? which I did. 
The secret is that it was necessary to ask, entreat, and obtain 
patronage—all of them manceuvres for which I had no aptitude ; 
not from pride, as might be supposed, but from a sort of shame 
and repugnance quite insurmountable. 

“The only personal peculiarity I can mention is that I have 
never (in the most rigorous sense of the word) copied a square 
inch from any painting, not purposely, but from a vague instinct 
of repulsion perfectly incomprehensible ; for I loved painting 
above everything, and I often reproached myself for this defect 
in my studies. I have always taken the greatest pleasure in 
considering every painting, and it must be a very bad one in 
which I could not find something to please me.” 

Notwithstanding Decamps’ profound admiration for Rem- 
brandt, he never tried to imitate him, never made an effort to ap- 
proach the manner of the great Dutch master. Decamps had his 
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own special manner, entirely his own, and yet there is an affinity of 
race, a mysterious relationship, between the French painter and 
the painter of Leyden. The vigorous colouring of Decamps’ 
pictures, the dramatic effects of dark figures against white walls, the 
audacious combinations of reds, browns, and russets,—all these 
harmonious violences recall, not only Rembrandt, but his most 
remarkable disciples also, Nicolas Maas, Peter de Hooghe, and 
Vander Neer. It is curious to find this analogy in a painter 
who so constantly sought his inspirations in the luminous sky of 
the East. 

It has often been asked whether Decamps very exactly re- 
produced Oriental nature. In our inability to answer this ques- 
tion from personal knowledge, we appeal to one who possesses 
double authority, being both painter and writer, M. Fromentin. 
In his pleasing work “A Year in Sahel,” speaking of the East, 
he says, “Decamps has seen this effect, the clear, sharp, cut- 
ting opposition of shade and light. Unable directly to repre- 
sent the sun, which burns the fingers of all who attempt it, he 
has recourse to a most skilful evasion. It being impossible to 
express much sunshine with little shade, he has endeavoured, 
with much shade, to produce a little sunshine, and he has suc- 
ceeded. That abstraction of effect, the invariable theme of lively 
opposition, he has everywhere pursued in all his subjects, both 
figures and landscapes, violently, obstinately, and with success 
which has justified his daring. He has imagined much, dreamed 
much, but afar off, and through the resolution of intelligence, 
of method, and of practice. He is neither true nor like to truth ; 
his indisputable superiority arises from the fact that, like all 
visionaries, his mind is filled with ‘metamorphoses. He 
invents more than he remembers.” Certainly this charge of 
visionary, far from lessening the greatness of the painter, en- 
larges and exalts it for us. ‘Those masters whom we. call 
great because they apprehended the ideal, and raised themselves 
above common-place realities, had they not intelligence exalted 
by visions? Decamps is one of them. His wonderful land- 
scapes, his magical effects of light, are certainly creations of 
his poetical imagination, of his powerful fancy. Witness the 
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.“ Turkish Landscape,” which represents a view in the forest of 
Fontainbleau. Decamps adds a dome, and gives to the sky a 
southern intensity, and we have an oriental master-piece ! 

“ Nevertheless this intensely blue sky is not cloudless, which 
is but one harmony the more in the picture. Decamps has 
rarely allowed himself to paint these Oriental skies as travellers 
have described them—uniformly blue, with no cloud on which 
to rest. the sight, fatigued by the ardour of the sun. The at- 
mosphere is so luminous that the shadows themselves are light 
and misty.. Marilhat, who proceeds immediately from Decamps, 
seems to us to have understood the East better than his master; 
we cite in proof only the admirable painting ‘ Syrians on a 
Journey, in the possession of M. le Marquis Maison. The 
immensity of the desert, the dazzling brightness of the light in 
the Oriental sky, are rendered with a master’s hand. It is a chef 
d ceuvre. 

“One science Decamps possessed in a supreme degree,— 
composition. The paintings seize the spectator; at the first 
sight, he comprehends the ensemble, and receives an impression 
which is all light. Light fills the canvas, flows over the frame, 
and always falls with a bright ray upon the principal subject 
of the composition, which is clear, precise, sober. Decamps has 
often sacrificed probability to effects of intense light,—never the 
composition.” . 

Decamps exhibited nothing between 1834 and 1839. But 
this period was not one of the least productive in the artist’s life. 
At the salon of 1839 appeared a great number of paintings in 
various styles, which exhibited the artist in every light: “ Joseph 
sold by his Brethren,” “ The Monkey Critics,” “A Café in Asia 
Minor,” “ Executioners at the door of a Prison,” “ Moses saved 

JSrom the Waters,” “ Samson fighting the Philistines,” and several 
others. It was a museum in itself. We have already spoken of 
the master-piece of the “ Critics ;” the “ Joseph”* is one of his 
most sublime landscapes. Nature holds here the first place, and 
the figures are in the background. They stand out however 


* Now in the possession of the Baron Seilliére. 
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against the dazzling sky, and the Jewish type is well defined. 
What is more, is that majesty of Biblical style in those granite 
mountains, in those terraces split by great abysses, in those burn- 
ing shadows. There is a grandeur, an immensity in this paint- 
ing that strikes and overawes. | 
This painting as well as the “ Moses,” the “ Samson,” and the 
wonderful “ Defeat of the Cimbri,’ are so many efforts directed 
towards high art, and so many proofs of his inability to attain 
this lofty aim. He was too much occupied with the outline, 
with the arrangement of grand and flowing lines, to attend 
equally to the moral grandeur of his personages. Decamps, as 
we have seen, aspired to the highest art, and in a burst of sadness 
and bitterness he accused the government and the public of 
having closed against him the path towards which he felt himself 
called. “I remained immured in my studio,” writes he, “since 
none would be the first to open their doors to me; and notwith- 
standing my original repugnance, I was condemned to easel- 
pictures for ever. I saw with vexation all my fellow-artists com- 
missioned with some travail sur place. There was my lot, there 
was my aptitude, for me a painting @ effet was a painting fait, an 
easel-picture is never that, and yet I forced my nature. Doubt- 
less the miserable productions of my genius were little calculated 
to give a very high idea of my imagination. I felt it, and I 
often gave the day to grand drawings and compositions, but in 
vain. An easel-picture was required of me when I was engaged 
in them. Nevertheless, I undertook it, but with bitterness, and 
after a long lapse of time I was about to put the last touch to it, 
when the terrible misfortune to which I succumbed annihilated 
I exhibited, about 12 years ago, a series of 
drawings of lively execution and by various processes, the History 
of Samson. I hoped to show that I was capable of develop- 
ment. These compositions, greatly diversified in contexture and 
effects, presented nevertheless an ensemble homogeneous in its 
variety, a difficulty surmounted which had been entirely over- 
looked. The drawings were highly praised certainly, even be- 
yond their merit ; a distinguished amateur (M. Benjamin Deles- 
sert) generously bought them ; but neither tle Government, nor 
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any of our opulent Mzecenases, thought of asking me for a work 
of this kind.” 

We will not stop to consider the want of justice in Decamps’ 
complaint, but will pass immediately to the series of nine draw- 
ings for the history of Samson, “ which was the highest effort of 
our artist to justify his pretensions in mural painting.”* 

In order to be left entirely to his inspirations, Decamps had 
retired to an isolated and quiet house in the forest of Compiégne. 
This poetical solitude revived the memories of the places he had 
traversed fifteen yearsago. These impressions were unimpaired, 
distance had perhaps given them even greater poetry and passion, 
and never did Decamps represent the East with more grandeur 
than in these drawings, which have as much charm and depth, 
consistency and warmth, as his most superb paintings. 

The first drawing represents the Vision of Manoah, at 
the moment when the angel is disappearing in the smoke 
of the holocaust. The scenery is grand, and gives an im- 
pression of calm in spite of the burnt and riven ground, the 
rocks, and the stunted shrubs. A grand poesy dominates in this 
first drawing, and places us beneath the sky of the countries of 
the Bible. The second drawing—the Conflagration kindled by 
Samson in the fields of the Philistines, is one of the most mag- 
nificent of the series. The hero’s figure has not the extraordi- 
nary stature we expect to find in this Hercules of the Bible. He 
is a plain young man, who performs prodigies without effort, 
without violent contortions, simply because the Spirit of God was 
upon him. He is quietly seated on a rock to the left of the pic- 
ture, and contemplates with evident satisfaction the fruits of his 
vengeance,—the crops burning, and the flocks in flight. The 
landscape is worthy of Poussin. In the background is an am- 
phitheatre of mountains of fantastic outline. Here and there 
long streams of flame stretch across the black and tempestuous 
sky. Inthe foreground, in the shadow cast by the upper ground, 
we see two or three of the foxes turned loose by Samson into the 
enemy’s fields. 


* Charles Blanc. 
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The third drawing is a mysterious landscape,—a superb. 
night scene. Strange to say, Decamps has obtained transparency. 
without contrast of white and black. The night is dark, and yet 
we Clearly distinguish the walls of Gaza, the sentinel who watches 
at the foot of the rampart, and, climbing the mountain proudly 
rising to the right of the picture, the figure of Samson —a small 
figure—carrying off on his back the gates of the city with their 
posts. ‘The fourth composition is in strong contrast with the pre- 
ceding one. The effects of light on the majestic mountains form- 
ing the background are superb, and the figure of Samson rending 
the lion ‘is full of movement, and boldly and finely drawn. Next 
we see the Jewish hero in a burst of holy rage overthrowing his 
enemies with the jawbone of an ass. What vigour—what action 
in this grand composition! The figures of the Philistines fly- 
ing in terror are all of them beautiful studies. Samson tramples 
upon his fallen foes, one of them he raises with his left hand, 
whilst with the other he brandishes his terrible weapon. Every 
part of the subject is brilliant with light. 

The sixth presents an exquisite effect of chiaroscuro. It is 
the chamber of the courtesan Dalilah, into which the light pene- 
trates through a screen adorned with a thousand Asiatic ara- 
besques. Flowers placed before the casement seem to moderate 
the mysterious twilight. The light thus deadened strikes the floor, 
and is reflected on the walls in rays sweet and soft, and of mar- 
vellous transparency. It is impossible to give by any description 
a notion of this magical effect, obtained solely by the means of 
charcoal and chalk. At the back of the room, on a couch, lies 
carelessly extended the beautiful courtesan. Beside her, Samson, 
hearing the cries of the Philistines, rises, bursts the. cords with 
which they had bound him, and shakes his puissant locks like a 
lion eager for the fray. “The seventh composition exhibits Sam- 
son at the moment when, betrayed by his mistress, who has 
given him up to his enemies, he is led away shorn and captive. 
‘ The brutal soldiery tear him from the palace of Dalilah, who, 
leaning against a window, gazes with indifference upon her lover, 
passing there with his hands chained behind his back, whom she 
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has betrayed. The palace, with its massive architecture and jut- 
ting columns, forms an admirable background. 

The two last drawings are the most beautiful of the series. 
As he advanced with his work, Decamps became more animated, 
entered the more completely into the life of his hero, and pro- 
duced master-pieces of grandeur and poesy. We think that 
Samson grinding in the prison is one. Blind and shorn, the 
silent and docile Nazarite is harnessed like a beast of burden to 
the millstone in the dark vault. The walls are thick, frightfully 
solid, gloomy, and damp, the atmosphere seems heavy, and 
weighs on the spectator. A doubtful light seems to break upon 
the ground ; after revealing the outline of the impassive jailor it 
falls obliquely on the captive, who pushes the millstone with 
vigorous arm, and apparently meditates vengeance. On the 
dark barriers of the prison behind we perceive figures clinging, 
who rail at the vanquished athlete, and add opprobrium to mis- 
fortune. 

From this composition of sombre poetry we pass to the de- 
nouement of the drama. The Philistines are celebrating their 
victory by a splendid festival. The blind Hercules, led to the 
feast for the amusement of the guests, feels his strength return. 
With his two arms he has torn down the marble columns. On 
all sides the pillars disjoin, the cornices are overthrown, the whole 
edifice trembles and sinks; and whilst Samson awaits the fall of 
the palace which is about to crush him, the crowd of guests rush 
towards the doors, and women fall from the upper galleries. 
Never has panic fear betn rendered with such power and relief. 
In the foreground a servant fleeing descends a staircase with a 
single bound, and seems to spring out of the frame. We cannot 
describe the brilliancy of the light, the vigour of the whole, the 
relief of the figures, the movement of all the composition. It is 
certainly the crowning work of Decamps. 

This marvellous series appeared at the Salon of 1845. The 
sensation it produced was immense. The following years were 
marked by the struggle of which we have spoken. Decamps, 
without reriouncing his usual subjects, sought more grandeur of 
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outline, more poetry.* We have related what prevented him 
from attaining the desired goal. But let us give him credit for 
his honourable efforts. To this period of his life some of his 
most important paintings belong—the Souvenir of Turkey in 
Asia ; the Game of Bowls,+ a fine picture, in which the painter 
has both well understood and rendered well the character of 
Marseillese sailors—the scenery is taken from the neighbour- 
hood of Marseilles, with the Mediterranean for a background ; 
the Washerwomen ; the Hall of Asylum,{ a magnificent water- 
colour; Turko-Asiatic Cavalry crossing a Ford,§ a masterly 
composition ; various paintings on religious subjects, amongst 
others his remarkable work, Eliezer and Rebecca,|| a grave and 
beautiful composition. ‘There is nobility and grandeur in the 
group of Rebecca and her women, the attitude of the one who 
draws the water, stooping on the edge of the well, is charming. 
The landscape is superb, the distance exquisite; the rocks, the 
stones, as only Decamps knew how to conceive them ; the water 
of marvellous transparency. But the sky does not seem to us in 
relation with the ground—it is heavy and overcharged with 
clouds. The execution is such as would make a miniaturist 
despair. Looked at with a magnifying glass each blade of grass 
stands out, each flower is perfection itself. _We almost regret the 
great attention thus given to small details in a work so important, 
—in one of the few paintings of large size which Decamps has 
painted. Here the grandeur of the composition ought to have 
outweighed the details; in smaller paintings this perfection of 
detail becomes a virtue, as in the delightful little painting we 
have seen at M. Gaillard’s, the Hunt at Fontainebleau, which is a 
charming master-piece. 


* He was so discontented with what he 
produced, that he often destroyed his works. 


of lead that he afterwards found in the 
stove. What a number of paintings there 


One day his friend, M. Jadin, entered his 
room at the moment when Decamps, over- 
whelmed with melancholy, had just com- 
pleted an immense auto-da-fé. How many 
priceless pictures may have thus been lost ! 
M: Jadin has been unable to give us the 
exact number, but he has shown usa block 


must have been to leave sucha residuum ! 
¢ In the possession of M. Gaillard. 
t In the possession of M. le Marquis 
Maison. 
§ Belonging to the same, 
|| Belonging to Baron Roger. 
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The events of 1848 found Decamps at Paris. He mingled 
in the strife, even played a part in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
was elected president of the National Society of Artists. Not- 
withstanding his somewhat dry manner, he was one of the most 
benevolent and amiable of men. He was full of wit, animation, 
and kindness. His friends and colleagues recall with pleasure the 
hours passed with him. An unhappy marriage rendered his 
home during his latter years less attractive to his friends; per- 
haps we may attribute to it the sadness which took possession of 
him in about 1863. Illness was certainly the first cause of this 
sadness ; he felt his hand grow heavy, his fingers. trembled, he 
could no longer guide his brush at will. He quitted Paris, and 
shut himself up in a little estate he had acquired near Agen. 
There he wrote to his friend, M. Veron, the letter we have so 
often quoted. The tone of this letter is generally ironical, bitter, 
—that of a wounded spirit. Yet his life had been calm, he had 
suffered from no great passion, he had carefully avoided all that 
could fetter his existence, fortune and glory were his. What 
was, then, the secret of this melancholy bitterness—of this drama? 
—for every life has its drama, and if it is not seen outwardly it 
passes in the depths of the soul. Was it not with our artist the 
want of moral energy which made him too soon give up study, 
and left trouble in his conscience? He was oppressed by the 
terrible certainty of being unable to express what was in him—a 
fearful chastisement for an hour of weakness. 

In 1855, at the time of the Exhibition, he was still in the 
south. It will be remembered what success his works obtained, 
and that he received one of the grand medals of honour. This 
exhibition displayed more than sixty productions of Decamps, 
from compositions of the highest order to domestic interiors, 
small landscapes, fables, and the charming little picture Ducks 
and Chickens.* 

Here we will speak of the remarkable works of our master 
which we have been unable to mention in this rapid sketch, and 
which were for the most part in the Exhibition of 1855. One 


* Belonging to M. Cottier. 
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of the most notable is The Turkish Butcher,* a rather large pic- 
ture, with the precise and fine expression of Decamps’ style; 4 
Street in Bulgaria, all sparkling with light and sunshine; The 
Grandmother,* a master-piece worthy of Rembrandt ; Landscape 
in the environs of Paris ; The Gorges of Ollioulles, The Labourer, 
a Morning Scene, both landscapes of imposing majesty, ani- 
mated by scenes from the Bible; others less imposing, but more 
pleasing, which serve as a framework to a series of fables, 
amongst which we especially remark The Heron; The Miller, 
his Son, and his Ass ; The Frog and the Ox ; The Town Rat— 
small pictures all equally charming ; The Natural Defence ; the 
Children playing with Tortoises ; the witty conception of Sancho 
Panza ; The Herdsman, &c. 

There still remains one of his largest compositions unnoticed 
—Joshua causing the Sun to stand still, a large drawing, loftily 
conceived and executed, which leaves an ineffaceable impression 
of force and power. 

Decamps also executed some etchings, in which his affinity 
to Rembrandt is more conspicuous than elsewhere: we will only 
mention two, really fine productions—The Mill, and The Old 
Beggar Woman. 

During the last two years of his life Decamps, being in bet- 
ter health, left the south, and established himself at Fontainebleau. 
His restless and ardent imagination forced him to work, and he 
worked incessantly in a feverish manner, and in his last produc- 
tions he does not rise to his proper height. Meantime he medi- 
tated works still more grand than those he had formerly under- 
taken, when a fatal accident snatched him from his heroic dreams. 
He had always been fond of horse exercise. On the 22nd of: 
August, 1866, he chose from a friend’s stable a restive horse; he 
enjoyed the struggle and the danger, but the horse rushed into 
a shady path, and the imprudent rider had his head shattered 
against the arm of atree. After three hours of frightful agony 
expired, if not the greatest, at least the most conscientious, 


painter of France. 
M. C. H. 


* Belonging to M. Gaillard. | t Belonging to M. Revenay. 





ARTISTS PATRONIZED BY KING CHARLES II. 


RECOVERY OF SOME OF KING CHARLES I.’s PICTURES, ETC. 


Cuarzes II. inherited from his father a love of the Fine Arts, but 
did not take the same pains to cultivate the taste he was endowed with 
as Charles I. He certainly did all he could to recover the pictures, 
statues, and other works of art which had belonged to his unfortunate 
father. Most of these had been seized by order of the Commonwealth, 
from those to whom they had been entrusted by the late King, and sold 
or disposed of to ‘‘ persons that were not creditors of or servants to” 
Charles I., and therefore, as his son declared, not pardoned by His 
Majesty’s General Act of Pardon and Oblivion. He therefore ap- 
pointed a commission, and nominated Thomas Chiffinch, keeper of the 
King’s cabinet, and five others, “ to make enquiry into and recover all 
such goods.” By their “ care and industry,” several pictures and other 
things were recovered “and brought into our possession to a very con- 
siderable value.” Twenty of these pictures had been bought by the 
Earl of Sussex, at Somerset House. One was alleged to have been 
stolen by Lady Temple, Sir Richard Temple’s mother, out of the 
Queen’s closet. 

Charles II. contributed greatly to the improvements at Windsor 
Castle. Quite a staff of artists was employed by the King “ in paint- 
ing and adorning our royal Castle of Windsor.” Antonio Verrio was 
appointed to superintend these works, and received upwards of £5500 
for what he did there. The papers on this subject furnish a complete 
list of the artists employed under Verrio, and of their families and 
attendants, 

On the restoration of Charles II., the Court was inundated with a 
host of petitions. Some of these were from artists, English and foreign, 
painters as well as sculptors. One petitioner claims reward for services 


rendered to the late King; a second solicits the continuance of a pen- 
VOL. Il.-—N. 8. 21 
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sion granted to him in the previous reign; while others sue for the 
offices of sergeant painter, sculptor, and other places of emolument in 
the. service of Charles Il. In some of these petitions details will be 
found of an interesting nature. All are preserved in Her Majesty’s 
Public Record Office. Take, for instance, the following case of Emanuel 
de Critz. 

(Dom. Car. 11. Vol. i. No. 62.) 


The case of Emanuel de Critz. 


Emanuel de Critz, the only sonne left of a miserably ruined family, 
by the service of your Maj“* Grand Father and Father. He hath due 
unto him upon Privy Seales about £4000. His father was sergeant 
paynter 50 years. He purchased a pattent for his eldest sonne, and a 
servant joyned with him, by reason, that sonne was young, and the 
s* Emanuel! then an infant, that sonne lost his life for his Maj" at 
Oxford, the servant is dead, and neither had benefitt of their pattent. 
The s* Emanuel discounted with y*® Parlyamt £800 debt, and 
paid above £100 ready money for the (incomparable) statue of your 
father’s by Bewneeno, on purpose to secure it, having used all meanes 
formerly to convey it to your Maj**, but could not. 

Besides this, he is out of purse above £300 ready money in ad- 
vance on pictures, statues, and a Privy Barge (late converted into a 
Gally) most of which are brought in by him, and are now in yo" 
Maj“ possession. He hath beene bredd up in y® place, and executed 
the same (w™ his brother) most part of his father’s dayes. He is now 
in y* worke, hath disbursed a great deale of money. And noe man 
understands the place like him. 


Here is another petition from Wm. Knight, “ Arms Painter.” 
His father, “ the most eminent of his profession,” assisted King James 
I.’s sergeant painter in the funeral work of that King, but for which, as 
the petitioner asserts, after the lapse of more than half a century, he 
“‘ was as yet unsatisfied.” For this and other services he beseeches that 
both himself and his brother may be appointed His Majesty’s painters. 


(Dom. Car. 11. Vol. ii, No. 64.) 
To the King’s most Excellent Maj" the humble Peticoii of Wm. 
Knight, Armes Painter. 
Sheweth, 

That your Pet" father being an Armes Painter, and the most 
eminent of his Profession was joyned with the then Serjeant Painter in 
the Funerall worke of King James for the w™ hee is as yet unsatisfyed. 
That yo" Pet™* Brother Wm. Knight being of the same profession and 
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inferiour to none, was in the infancy of the Rebellion a Lieutenant, 
and afterwards a Captaine in the Regiment of S* Wm. Pennyman in 
w™ Regiment hee continued till the end of the Warr. 

Wherefore yo" Pet" in consideration of the former debt and other 
services beseeches that his sayd Brother may bee received into yo’ Ma" 
service as Painter. 


And as in duty bound hee shall ever pray, &*. 


_ The suit of Michael Cross, “ Picture Drawer,” was of a different 
character. He was, it seems, employed by King Charles I. in copying 
works of the old masters, both in Spain and Italy, and was thus engaged 
for eight-and-twenty years, with a salary of £200 perannum. He calls 
upon the King to redeem a promise made to the petitioner while at 
Caen, in Normandy, to continue his said pension now that His Majesty 
was restored. 
(Dom. Car. 11. Vol. ii. No. 65.) 


To the King’s most Exct Ma“ the humble Petition of Michael Cross, 

Picture Drawer. 

Sheweth, 

That your Petition" hath for the space of eight and twenty 
years served y* King your Ma‘“** father of happie memorie both in 
Spaine in coppying of ould peeces of famous painters and in Italie, in 
making newe Collections, with a stipend of two hundreth pounds per 
annii for his said service. And you Ma“ being at Caen, in Normandy, 
was gratiously pleased to promise yo" Pet" the continuance of y* said 
Pension at yo’ Ma“* returne into England. The Pet" having now 
spent y* moste parte of his life in both your Ma“ service. 

His humble sute is, That your Ma“ will bee graciously pleased to 
command a Warrant to bee drawen for y* continuing of y* said Pension 
to him by Patent, and yo" Pet" shall be evir readie to serve your Ma“ 
w™ care and fidelitie in the said employement, and in whatsoevir doth 
belong to his profession. 

And your Pet" shall ever praye, &c. 


Thomas Bayly was a petitioner of another calibre. His profession 
was military, though his tastes leaned towards the fine arts. While 
Quarter Master to a train of artillery, he painted a Cannon on the back 
of the Wagon of the Comptroller of the Artillery, and this, the peti- 
tioner says, so pleased Charles I., that the King at the head of his train, 
promised Bayly should be his painter. 
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(Dom. Car. 11. Vol. ii. No. 62.) 


To the King’s most excellent Ma". 


The humble petition of Thomas Bayly, Quartermaster of trayne of 

Artillery to his late Ma“ of blessed memory. 

Humbly sheweth, 

That his Majestie coming into the trayne of Artillery after taking 
of Hawkseley house, there seeing a cannon painted by your Peticojier, 
on the back of Capt. Younger’s Waggon, the Controller of the Ar- 
tillery, which pleased his sacred Ma“* soe well that hee was pleased out 
of his sacred goodnes to promise att the head of his Ma“ trayne, that 
your Petitioner should bee his Painter, hee having been ever and allwaies 
since faithfull to your Ma“. 

Wherefore your Petitioner humbly prayes that hee may serve yo" 
Majestie, either in beeing your Ma“ Painter, or to have the care of 
looking to your Ma“* Pictures. 

And as in duty bound, hee shall ever pray, &c. 


John Carwarden likewise fought for Charles I., and was wounded 
and taken prisoner after Newberry, “ to the ruin of himself and family.” 
Afterwards he took to the occupation of a “ Picture Drawer,” and in 
that art succeeded in maintaining his family. Under these circum- 
stances he solicits the King to employ him in his art. 


(Dom. Car. 11. Vol. ii. No. 63.) 


To the Kinge’s most excellent Ma. 

The humble peticofi of John Carwarden geiit. 

That yo" Pet' according to his duety and allegeance to yo" Ma" father 
of blessed memory did in the beginning of those unhappy warrs leave 
all his relacofis to serve his Ma‘. 

Where after severall engagem" yo" Pet" was wounded and taken at the 
second Newberry Fight, and remayned prisoner Eleaven months and 
more, to the ruyne of himself and family. Yet since, hath watcht all 
occasions to expresse his duty and allegiance to yo" Royall Father, as 
alsoe to yo" most sacred selfe and hath not in the least prostituted his 
loyalty to times, temptacoiis or necessities. 

But with God’s blessing upon his endeavo™ in the imployment of 
a Picture Drawer, hath, (though with noe small disadvantage to him in 
regard of his constant adhearance to your Ma" just and undoubted in- 
terest,) sustained himselfe and family, and hath enabled himselfe in that 
Art, in soe much, 


That he humbly prayes yo" Ma“ in consideracén of the premisses 
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will out of your princely compassion, give order That yo" Pet’ may have 
entertainem* to serve yo" Ma“ in his said imployment. 


And yo" Pet* shall ever pray for yo’ Ma“ long and prosperous 
Raigne. 


The last petition we have is from the late King’s sculptor, who sues for 
the office of Sculptor to Charles II. 


(Dom. Car. 11. Vol. ii. No. 66.) 


To his most excellent Majestie Charles, by y* grace of God, King of 
England, &c. 
The humble Peticoii of Peter Besneir, Sculptor. 
Most humbly sheweth, 

That his late royall Ma” of most happy and blessed memory was 
gratiously pleased to grant your pet" the place of Sculptor to his Ma” 
and the custody and keeping of all the moulds, statues, and modells w™ 
were thentofore comitted to the charge of Isaac Besneir your pet™ 
brother, But by reason of the most unhappy distraccéns befallen since 
hee injoyed not the said place, but reduced into very great poverty and 
want, through his faithfullnes and constancy to your Ma interest. 

Your Pet' therefore most humbly prayes your Ma” That you will be 
gratiously pleased to conferre on him the said place of Sculptor to 
your Ma™, 

And as in duty bound hee shall ever pray for your Ma“. 


With this petition is Charles I.’s warrant, appointing Peter Bes- 
nier, sculptor and keeper of all His Majesty’s statues, models, etc., with 
an allowance of £50 a year from Michaelmas, 1643. 

Charles R., 

Our will and pleasure is, That Peter Besneir, Sculptor, shall 
take into his custody and keeping, all the moulds, statues, and modells, 
w™ were heretofore comitted to the charge of Isaac Besneir belonging 
to us, and in consideracén of the charge for the removing of the said 
statues, moulds and moddells, to a house of conveniency allowed by us, 
where the said Peter may worke for us as the said Isaac Besneir did ; 
wee have therefore allowed unto the said Peter Besneir, the sume of 
fifty poundes a yeare to be paid quarterly out of the privy purse, and to 
begin from Michmas last 1643. Given at our Court at Oxford this gth 
of October, 1643. 

To the keeper of our privy purse, now in being or hereafter shall be. 

A true copy from the Originall. 


In July, 1661, the King passed a Grant to Henry Philipps, appoint- 
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ing him to the office of Master Sculptor or Carver in wood in all 
His Majesty’s Palaces, Castles, &c. Two years later we find an entry 
of a warrant to H.M. Sculptor, John Baptista Fenella, granting him 
an allowance of £40 per annum, to provide a fit and necessary work- 
ing-place in which he might carry on his profession for the King’s 
service. 

(Dom. Entry Book, Car. 1. Vol. ix. p. 334.) 

Our Will and Pleasure is y* out of such our Tredr, as is or shall 
remaine in yo" hand for y* use of our Pr. Purse you pay or cause to bee 
p* from time to time, unto John Babtista Fenella our sculptor y* sum 
of £40 p* anii for and towards y* charge, and of provideing a tit and 
necessary working-place and other accomodations for y* performance of 
our service in his profession, w™ s‘ sum of #40 p* anfi Our further 
pleasure is shall bee p* unto him or his assignes quarterly by even and 
equall porcoiis y® first paym‘ thereof to commence from y° feast of St 
Mich. Arch., last past and to continue for, by, and during our pleasure, 
And &c., Whitehall, (April 1663.) 


Antonio Verrio was about 42 years of age when he began to 
paint at Windsor Castle in 1676. Besides his appointment to super- 
intend the painting and adorning of the Castle, the King bestowed upon 
him the place of Master Gardener, and gave him a lodging in the park. 
Under James II. Verrio was employed to paint Wolsey’s tomb-house. 
This is now being repaired by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, as a monu- 
ment to the Prince Consort. On the accession of William III., Verrio 
quitted his place, but was employed at Burghley and Chatsworth. At 
last he agreed to serve the King, and was by William III. sent to 
Hampton Court, where he painted the great staircase. Queen Anne 
gave him a pension of £200 per annum. He died at Hampton Court in 
1707, aged 73. Scheffers of Utrecht was employed by Verrio for 25 
years. Lanscraon, whose name occurs in the following list, was an- 
other painter in Verrio’s service, and assisted him seven or eight years 
at Windsor. 


Mr Sala, in his vivacious Life of William Hogarth, gives us a 
glimpse or two of the descendants of Verrio, Lanscroon, and other 
painters of Charles II.’s time. In ‘the great cause of ‘Hogarth against 
Morris,’ the artist sued the ‘ fashionable upholsterer in Pall Mall’ for 
thirty pounds, the price agreed on for a design on canvas of the Ele- 
ment of Earth, to be afterwards worked in tapestry. Hogarth sub- 
peenaed some of the ‘finest hands.’ Up came king Vanderbank, the 
opera scene-painter, Laguerre, son and successor to Charles the Second’s 
Laguerre, and Verrio’s partner, and the serene Thornhill himself. . . 
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The verdict, very righteously, went against the defendant, whose plea 
was manifestly bad, and Joshua Morris was cast in thirty pounds” (pp. 
124—128). Laguerre’s partner was a son of our Antonio Verrio. 
Again, Mr Sala tells us that for the embellishment of the supper boxes 
at Vauxhall Hogarth made several designs ; but that the paintings were 
mostly executed by Hogarth’s fast friend Frank Hayman, and perhaps 
by Lanscroon, singer and scene-painter, son of old Lanscroon (p. 160), 
the Lanscroon of Antonio Verrio’s time, and who was his fellow artist 
at Windsor for so many years. 


(Domestic Entry Book, Car. 11. Vol. li. p. 77.) 


License to Forainers employed at Windsor to remaine here w™ out 
molestation. 

Charles the second &* To all Majors, Sheriffs, Justices of Peace, 
Bayliffs, Headboroughs, Constables, Churchwardens, and other the 
Parish Officers within our Towne of Windsor and elswhere whom these 
presents shall concerne, Greeting. Whereas there are severall forainers 
being Painters and other Artists employed by our command in painting 
and adorning our royal castle of Windsor, who being Popish recusants . 
are lyable to the prosecucén and penaltys by the Laws enjoyned; And 
Wee therefore thinking fit and being accordingly graciously pleased, 
That the said severall Artists with their servants and familys being 
forainers (a List of whose names our Comptroller of the Works there 
hath delivered in and is hereunto annexed) should have liberty to reside 
and continue as well at our said Towne of Windsor as at our Cittys of 
London and Westminster (as our service shall require) untill such time 
as they the said Artists shall have finished the said Work; Wee do 
hereby require and command that all and every Our Officers and Mi- 
nisters aforesaid do not give or suffer to be given any molestacén or 
trouble to y® said severall Artists, their servants or familys (whose names 
are sett doune in the List hereunto annexed as aforesaid). But that 
they and every of them be suffered and permitted to reside and continue 
as well at Our said Toune of Windsor as at our said Cittys of London 
and Westin (as our service shall require) without any molestacén what- 
soever upon the account of their being Popish Recusants untill such 
time as they the said Artists shall have finished the said Work as afore- 
said. For which this shall be unto all and every Our Officers and Mi- 
nisters aforesaid a sufficient Warrant and Discharge. Given at our 
Court at Whitehall the 16" day of November 1678, in y* 30™ year of 
our Reigne. 

By his Ma“* command, 
H[enry] C[ovenrry]. 
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Liste of certaine Forainers (with their servants and familys) employed 
by his Ma” in painting and adorning his Royall Castle at Windsor. 


Mr Antony Verrio and Frances d’Angely his wife. 
John Baptist Verrio, and Francis Verrio, their sons. 
Michael Touroude. \ 
Jacob Coquet, 
Lanscraon. 
Bertrand au Mailhey. 
René du Tour, his Apprentice. 
Robert Semitte and his Wife, Grinder of Colours. 
Peronne Rousselle, Mr Verrio’s Housekeeper. 
Anne, Mary and Mary Severy his women servants. 


Painters employed by Mr Verrio. 


Mr René Cousin, Gilder, and Etienne Dimanche his wife. 
Mary Cousin and Peter Cousin their children. 
John Carrée his Apprentice. 


John Vanderstaine, Stone Carver. 
John Oastes and Arnold Luellan, his servants. 
Gocisen, his Housekeeper. 


Laurence Vandermulen and Antcny Verhencke, servants to Mr 


Grinling Gibbons, the carver. 


(Ibid. p. 97.) 
Mr May’s certificate for Antonio Montingi (sic) upon which the fol- 
lowing certificate is made. 

I do hereby certify that Antonio Montingo is a painter of flowers 
and employed by Seig* Verrio in his Ma‘* Castle of Windsor And that 
he the sayd Antonio and Alice his wife (for want of due information) 
were omitted in the list which I lately signed of Forraine Artizans who 
were Popish Recusants employed in addorning his Ma“ said Castle. 

Hucu May. 


Then follows a Warrant bearing date 1 of December, 1678, in simi- 
lar terms to the previous one of 16 November, for “ Antonio Montingo 
(sic) a Painter at Windsor not to be molested.” 


King Charles II. having issued a Proclamation on 4 May, 1679, 
“whereby all licences granted by any of the Lords or others of his 
Ma Privy Councill were revoked,” Verrio and the other Foreign 
Artists employed in painting and adorning Windsor Castle became 
again apprehensive that they might be molested upon pretence of the 
said proclamation or some clause therein. His Majesty therefore 
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thought fit to declare in Council, and commanded Secretary the Earl of 
Coventry to signify to Roger Olive, Mayor of Windsor, and to all 
whom it might concern, that the Proclamation was not intended against 
such Papists as were strangers, and employed in his Majesty’s works as 
aforesaid, but that Antonio Verrio and the others who were working under 
him or by his direction together with their families might have and 
enjoy all the liberties and immunities granted to them by the foresaid 
protection of November 16, 1678, they in the meantime behaving 
themselves peaceably and without offence. (Domestic Entry Book, li. 
242.) 


The pictures in the accompanying list may perhaps be identified by 
some of the readers of the “ Finz Arts QuarTERLY REviEw,” or at 
least the two by Titian. The description of those by Giacomo Bassano 
is, we fear, too meagre to lead to identification, the measurement only 
being given; they might probably have been a pair. 


These measures are recommended by Mr Corner unto Mr Chiffinch for 

his M“* in case he please to buy the pictures. 

A Magdalena of Titian, a yard deep & 33 inches long. 

2 peeces of Bassano, viz: Giacomo of equal bignesse, viz: 39 
inches long and 24 inches deep, each of them. 

A head of a woman by Titian w™ the hands down to y* wast, is 37 
inches deepe & 28 inches broad. 


They are all 4 in great perfection, well preserved and estimated at 
y’ lowest rate at 100 Pistols a-peece, and I believe there will not be 20 
pistols abated of it. Mr Corner believes they are a great penniworth. 


Thomas Chiffinch, it will be remembered, was “ Keeper of the King’s 
cabinet,” or, as he was sometimes styled, “ Keeper of the Closet and 
Pictures.” He must have been a particular favourite with Charles II., 
if we can judge by the favours that were heaped upon him. Besides 
the above appointment, Chiffinch held the offices of page of the back 
stairs, and Groom of the Chamber to the Queen. He was likewise 
Comptroller of the Excise, and there are numerous warrants made out 
in his name for the payment of monies for all kinds of services, To his 
office of Keeper of the King’s Cabinet was attached a pension of £200 
a year. 

(Dom. Entry Book, Car. 11. Vol. ix. p. 299.) 

Our Will &* to putt our Great Seal containing Our Grant of an 
Annuall Pencén or Salary of £200: p afi to our Trusty and well- 
beloved servant Thomas Chiffinch, Esq” in consideration of his faith- 
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full services, and constant attendance as Keeper of our closet and Pic- 
tures for and during his naturall life y* st Pencén of £200 to be p* to 
him y* st Tho. Chiffinch or his assigns quarterly out of y® receipt of o* 
Excheq’ at y* four usuall feasts of y* year by even and equall porcéns y* 
final paym* to begin and be accounted from 
Given &*. for w™ &*. 
y* 13 March, [1662-3.] 

Besides this “pension” he enjoyed “an annual allowance or 
salary of £100 a year,” notwithstanding the warrant of 25 August last 
for a suspension or retrenchment of pensions and allowances. 


(Dom. Entry Book, Car. 11. Vol. xvi. p. 104.) 

Wheras Wee did heretofore by our Warrant of the day in the 
yeare of our raigne give order for the payment of an annuall allowance 
or salary of one hundred pounds by the yeare out of our Treasure from 
time to time remaining in your hands to our trusty and well-beloved 
servant Thomas Chiffinch, Esq., as Keeper of our Cabinett Roome Our 
Will and Pleasure is, That as well in the consideracén of the constant 
attendance to w™ y* service doth oblige him, as of y* particular satis- 
facén wee receave of his care fidelity and usefull service you continue to 
pay unto the s* Thomas Chiffinch or his Assignes the s* annuall sum 
or salary of one hundred pounds by the yeare as Keeper of our Closet 
Roome according as y* same by virtue of our s* war‘ already hath or 
heretofore shall from time to time grow due. Our late warrant of y° 
25 of August last for the stop, suspension or retrenchment of pensions 
and allowances or any other thing to y* contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing. Wherein our intencén is not that y* salary be included for 
w™ this shall bee your warrant. 

Given at Whitehall &* y* 23° day of Aprill, 1664. 
By his Ma“ comand. 
Henry Benner. 

To our r* trusty and r‘ entirely beloved cousin, &*., James, Duke of 
Ormond, Lord Steward of our Household, and to our r‘ trusty and be- 
loved Counsell" Sir Charles Berkeley, Knt., our Trér, and Sir Hugh 
Pollard, Knt., our Comptroller, and to the rest of the Office of our 
Green-cloth. 

On 30 June, 1662, Thomas Chiffinch was appointed, in conjunction 
with others, to an office which required no little tact and judgment. 
The King issued a commission to certain persons to examine the 
accounts for the sale of the goods of the late King, Charles I., and 


Chiffinch was not only aominated the Chief Commissioner but the 
Treasurer as well. 
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(Dom. Entry Book, Car. 11. Vol. vii. p. 134.) 


Right trusty and well-beloved Wee greet you well. Whereas wee 
are informed that the severall Crownes and divers parcells of jewells 
and plate heretofore kept in the Tower and Whitehalle jewell house, as 
alsoe the severall pictures and statues, and the most part of the ward- 
robe stuffes and other goodes belonging to our most deare Father of 
blessed memory were extorted and forced from the severall persons with 
whome they were intrusted by the late usurped powers, and disposed of 
by there agents unto severall persons that were not creditors or servants 
to our deare Father, and therefore are not pardoned by our Act of 
Generall Pardon and Oblivion. Our Will and Pleasure therefore is, and 
Wee doe hereby authorise you or any three of you, to examine the 
acount of the persons heretofore called Trustees, Contractors, and 
Tresurers, for the sale of the aforesaid goods, and to demand from 
them or either of them, all such moneys as they or any of them have in 
theire hands, or are accountable for, as the produce by sale or other dis- 
posall of the saide goodes, and alsoe to demand from them or either of 
them, all such goods. as aforesaid, or reasonable satisfaction for the 
same as shall appeare were by them taken from the persons with whome 
they were intrusted, or they have not sould or disposed of as aforesaid, 
and wee hereby further impower you, or any three or more of you, to 
send for all persons to whose hands any of the crownes or jewells, plate, 
pictures, hangings, wardrobe stuffe, or other goods beelonging unto our 
most deare Father have come, or now have the same, and to demand of 
them all such goods or resonable satisfaction for the same; and all 
moneys payable to us by the. aforesaid Trustees, Contractors or Trea- 
surers, or any other persons accomptable for the said goods, shall bee 
forthwith paid unto our servant Thomas Chiffinch, whom wee hereby 
impower to receive the same, whose receipt shall bee a sufficient dis- 
charge to the persons concerned, and in case any of the persons soe 
accountable as aforesaid, bee obstinate and refuse to conforme to these 
our comands, then you are hereby authorised to proceede against them, 
as to law and justice shall appertaine, and wee hereby requier our 
Attorney General] and Solicitor Generail to assist you heerein on our 
beehalfe. Given at our Court at Hamton Court, the 30" of June, 
1662. 

By his Ma“* Comand, 
E[pwarp] N[icnotas]. 

The Commission worked so well that at the end of less than a year 
and a half the Commissioners had recovered considerable quantities of 
the late King’s goods, and divers sums of money as composition for 
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other parts thereof. Charles II. was so well pleased with their labours 
that he granted them one full moiety of what they had recovered, and 
all they should recover hereafter. Here is the Warrant. 


(Dom. Entry Book, Car. 11. Vol. xv. p. 232.) 


Whereas Wee have thought fitt by cofiission under our Great Seale 
of England, to empower our Trusty and Well-beloved Tho. Chiffinch, 
Wm. Rombold, Elias Ashmole, Francis Rogers, Coll’. Wm. Haw- 
ley, and Tho. Beauchamp, to make inquiry into and recover all such 
goods, &°. belonging to us or our late Royall Father of ever glorious 
memory, as were disposed of by y* late usurped powers and their agents, 
and are not pardoned by our Gracious Act of Oblivion, as also to re- 
cover y® value of, or to compound for all such of y* said goods, as cafiot 
be recovered in kinde, and to pay y* money soe recovered or compounded 
for into our P. Purse for our use. And whereas y* s* persons have in 
pursuance of this trust, w™ much industry and faithfullnesse recovered 
severall considerable quantities of our s* goods, and divers suiies of 
money upon composicén for other part thereof. Our Will, &*., That 
you pay unto y® said persons, or whom they shall appoint to receive y* 
same, one full moyety of all such sues of money, as they already 
have or hereafter from time to time shall soe recover, and pay into our 
P. Purse as aforesaid, in consideracén of their paines and charges in y* 
discovery, prosecution, sueing for, and recovering of our said goods, as 
also for satisfying y* paines of severall persons by them employed, and 
made use of in that service. And for soe doeing, &°. 

Given att Whitehall y* 31™ (sic) of November, 1663. 

By his Ma“* comand, 
Henry Benner. 

To our r* trusty and r* wellbeloved Cousin, Charles L* Viscount 
Fitzharding, Keeper of our P. Purse. 


But this was not all. Less than two years from the date of the 
previous warrant the King passed another, granting to Chiffinch the 
sum of £250 “in consideration of his pains and charges” and for an 
encouragement to him in the like industry and care for the future. 


(Dom. Entry Book, Car. 11. Vol. xxii. p. 182.) 


Whereas severall pictures, pieces of furniture and other goods here- 
tofore belonging to our late deare Father of ever glorious memory and 
disposed of dureing the rebellion have by yo" care and industry been 
recovered and brought into our possession to a very consid'able value, 
Our Will and Pleasure is, That out of y* moneys paid into yo" hands 
by persons chargeable w™ geverall goods and furniture late our royall 
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Father’s, by way of composicén for y® same, y™ retaine in yo" hands 
for y" owne proper use the sume of two hundred and fifty pounds in 
consideracén of y" paines & charges in the prosecucén of the said service 
and for an encouragement to y" in the like industry and care in y® future. 
And our Will and Pleasure is, That the Keeper of our Pr. Purse doe upon 
yo" accompt grant allowance to you for y* said suifie of two hundred and 
fifty pounds soe by yo" retained as aforesaid. For w® this, &*. 
May 30th, 1665. 
To Tho. Chiffinch, Esq. 


On the subject of the sale of King Charles I.’s pictures there is a 
curious correspondence which took place soon after the Restoration. 
To Mrs Green’s Calendar of Domestic Papers of Charles IT.’s reign, we 
are indebted for several of these interesting documents now first printed. 
It seems that Christopher Clapham was present at a sale of the late 
King’s pictures at Somerset House, and that my Lord of Sussex bought 
no less than twenty of the best of them, or, as Clapham says, “‘ the chiefest 
save two,” and for which he gave £2500, Clapham asserts that at the 
time he told the Earl of Sussex that he hoped he would give them to the 
King when it should please God to restore him to his kingdom, to which 
the Earl replied with an oath, “I buy them for that very purpose.” He 
accuses Lady Temple, the mother of Sir Richard, of stealing a picture out 
of the Queen’s closet, which was valued at #20, and getting it surrep- 
titiously away by tying it to her lace under her petticoat. In conclusion 
he offers an apology for his letter ; “ I never was an informer before,” he 
says, “ but in this I conceive I do but the will of the dead and the duty 
and obedience I owe to my Prince.” 

But here is the letter. 


(Dom. Car. 1. Vol. xi. No. 37.) 
Most Honor S*, 

Accordinge to yo" direction I have made enquirie after those 
pickters of the late kings wéh my Lord of Sussex bought at Somerset 
House, and I doe finde that all those pickters are all taken out of the 
frames and the frames and them all lockt up in a roome in Howlay 
house. The number of them I cannot certainly learne neither would 
I bee too inquisitive least I should be discoverd, I was by and p’sent 
when my Lord of Sussex bought them and they were conceivde to be 
the cheifest peices in Somerset house save two, and as I remember hee 
told me they cost £2500, I then told my Lord I hopt when it shall 
please God to restore the king againe yow will give all these peices, hee 


then answered and swore by God cozen I buy them for that very pur- 
pose. 
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My Lady Temple, S' Richard Temple’s mother at that very tyme 
stole a pickter out of the Queen’s closet and tyed it to her lace under her 
petticoate which was valued at £20, 1 pray S™ if you have any comaunds 
for mee concerninge the pickters if you please to write by Tuesday 
post next to Wakefeild for I shall be gone out of this country on Friday 
after, except I receive yo" cofaunds concerning them w™ if yo" doe I 
shall see-them carefully put up. There is about 20 of them and very 
hansome fraimes and all of one make, S* I never was any enformer be- 
fore, but in this I conceive I doe but the will of the dead and the duety 
and obedience I owe to my Prince and within my speere (sic) there is 
noe subject that hee hath shall more faithfully serve his Maj“* then my- 
selfe and soe humbly craveing yo" pardon for putting yo" to this trouble 
I humbly take leave and remaine, S", 

Yo" most humble servant, _ 


Cur. CLAPHAM. 
Wakefeild. 


the 25™ Aug*. 1660. 
(Addressed) 
To the right Hono” 
S' Anthony Ashley Cowper 
one of his Maj** Privie Councell 
at Westm’ 


These humbly p'sent 
Franco. 
(Indorsed by Nicholas) 


25° Aug. 1660.: R. 27°. 


This letter had the desired effect. The Earl was dead, but the Secre- 
tary of State wrote to his Countess, inclosed the King’s proclamation 
on the subject of the late King’s goods, and demanded the restoration of 
the pictures forthwith in his Majesty’s name. 


(Dom. Car. 11. Vol. xi. No. 38.) 


Mr’ Seciy to the Countesse of Sussex about y* King’s pictures. 
Madame, 

The late Earle your husband haveing formerly bought out of Somer- 
sett House several] pictures belonging to his Ma’ to a great and very 
considerable value, which he was then heard to protest, that he bought 
with no other dessigne then to restore to his Ma‘, so soone as it should 
please God to settle him in a peacefull possession of his kingdomes ; 
and being certainely informed, that those pictures are at present in your 
house of Houlay ; I am commanded by the King to send your Lady” 
this inclosed Proclamation and in his Maj'* name to desire what other- 
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wise you will perceive it commands, that they be forthwith restored to 
his Ma’. So not doubteing of y* Ladys” readynesse herein, I rest, 
Madame. 

The following letter has reference to some pictures belonging to the 
King. 

". (Dom. Entry Book, Car 11. Vol. ix. p. 284.) 

Whereas his Ma“ is given to understand y‘ there are now seized in 
your hands or by y’ directions a certain parcell of pictures near twenty 
in number as also severall shills [shields?] of gold, which were ordred 
to be brought from beyond y* seas for his Ma‘ particuler service his 
Ma“ is herby pleased to comand y‘ you give order y‘ y* s* Pictures and 
shilds of Gold be forthw™ redelivered to Mons’ de Nignon who was 
charged to bring y* same hither for his Ma“* use; And this to be done 
without further delay or trouble for w™ this, &c. Feb. 28, 1662-3. 


H. B. 
To S* Rob. Carre Knt. 


& all others whom it may concerne. 


As an instance of the large sums of money that passed through 
the hands of Thomas Chiffinch, we give the following. The King’s 
confidence was not however shaken by the return of the sheriffs of Mid- 
dlesex. His Majesty at once passed a Warrant discharging Chiffinch 
from giving account of any of the sums of money he was said to have 
received on the King’s behalf for works at Hampton Court and 
elsewhere. 

(Dom. Entry Book, Car. 11. Vol. ix. p. 389.) 

A writt of distringas out of his Maj"* Court of Excheq’ by warr‘ from 
y° L* Trea¥er ag* Tho. Chiffinch to render an account to his Maj” 
for £1000 by him imprested and received for y* expences of his Maj" 
workes and other services at Hampton Court and elsewhere. 

And for £900 by him imprested and received as his Maj‘ servant 
by him to be pay‘ to Monsr. Fourier a merchant of France. 

And for £1000 by him imprested and received for y* deschargeing 
of costs of his Maj workes and other services at Hampton Court and 
elsewhere. 

And for £2000 by him imprested and received for y* supplying of 
occasions for mony out of his Maj" private purse. 

Great issues are retorned in y* Exchequer against y* s* Tho: for not 
accompting. 

By y° Sheriffe of Midd. 
C. R. 


Wee haveing received y® account of all these perticuler sumes from 
our servant Thomas Chiffinch Esq™ for w™ proces is now issued ag* him, 
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Our pleasure is, y* y* Clerke of our signet attending prepare a Bill for 
our Royall signature conteyning a discharge of all y* said sues and 
authorise y* Treafer and Under Treafer and Barons of our Excheq’ to 
doe all and singuler y* Acts in order to his discharge, And for soe doeing 
this shall &* Dated April 30, 1663. 

To y® Clerke of our Signet attending. 

Thomas Chiffinch died early in the year of 1666. He was succeeded 
in his office of “‘ Keeper of the King’s closet and pictures” by William 
Chiffinch; with the same allowance as his predecessor, whom he also suc- 
ceeded as page of the bed chamber to the Queen. 

(Dom. Entry Book, Car. 11. Vol. xxiii. p. 73.) 


Warrant to y® L* Chamberlaine to sweare Willi Chiffinch, keeper 
of our closet and pictures in the room of Thomas Chiffinch deceased 
together w™ all and singular the advantages &*° thereto belonging in as 
full and ample manner as the s* Thomas Chiffinch or any other 
person held and enjoyed the same. Whitehall, April 16th, 1666. 

Less than three months after a warrant was passed on 6 July, 1666, 
granting William Chiffinch, Esq., y° annuity or yearly pencén of two 
hundred pounds sterling from Lady Day past. (Ibid. p. 211.) 

After his death the widow of Thos. Chiffinch was put to considerable 
trouble on being called upon for her husband’s accounts to pass the 


Privy Purse. 
(Dom. Car. 11. Vol. clxxxix. No. 128.) 


Memorandum for Mr Williamson. 


The 2* (30th?) of Nov. 1663 a warrant past for allowing the King’s 
Com™ appointed for getting in the King’s goodes, the moyety of the 
Composicéns, towardes the charge of carrying on the execucén of the 
Comission. 

In or about May, 1665, another Warrant (directed to the Keeper of 
the Privy Purse) was obteyned for allowing Mr Tho. Chiffinch severall 
somes of money, out of the other moyety, w™ (as Treasurer to the said 
Com) he had rec*. 

These two Warrantes could never be found since Mr Chiffinch death, 
and therefore Mrs Chiffiach desires they may be transcribed out of yo" 
Registers, and that you would please to obteyne the King’s hand to them, 
so as his accounts may be put in a way fit to pass the Privy Purse. 

We will conclude this paper with the notice of a Warrant to Anna 
Maria Carew employed by Charles II. to copy some of his pictures in 
miniature. She was granted in February, 1662, for this service, a pen- 
sion of £200 a year, 


W. Noe  SAINsbury. 





‘STUDIO-TALK.—No. IL. 


ART-CRITICISM. 


(Continued from p. 188.) 


Flem. Wet, it seems that the more we read the less we are 
enlightened, which, whatever it may be to you, to me at least is not 
encouraging. Do you wonder that with such results before me, I 
should refuse to follow you into a region where a few steps beyond the 
beaten track we see better men than ourselves floundering for a footing, 
men whom verdant sod and luxuriant grass invited to a ramble, and 
who found the place no better than a bog. If there were any chance 
of our reaching our destination, or even any landmark in the distance, 
I might join you; but what is the use of laying a plank here and there 
on a quagmire that extends to the sea, or beginning a road to the cloud 
on the horizon? Let us keep on terra firma, and stretch a helping 
hand to any that have unwittingly left it. 

Ford. Our terra firma is so narrow, that I doubt whether you and I 
could stand together on it. 

Flem. For myself I only require that the earth should be firm on 
the spot where I am building. 

Ford. Nor do I require more. 

Flem. Now, agreeing with you in the general scope of your remarks 
on the subject of art-criticism, and admitting that there are signs of a 
general agreement of taste and convergence of opinion in certain direc- 
tions that point to some fixed and absolute standard of excellence latent 
if not discoverable; also that we are in the midst of an intellectual 
movement antagonistic to art, under whose inspiration both artist and 
critic have lost sight of its proper scope and right ambition, yet I think 
that the remedy must be worked out, not thought out. For, granting 
that, as you say, every artist arrives in the process and practice of his 
work at certain conclusions that guide his judgment and control his 
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taste, yet when you propose to change the knowledge thus gradually 
and insensibly acquired in a particular sphere of art, and the secrets 
revealed in the instinct and act of creatiort for a body of formal doctrine, 
I see plainly enough that this one step is a futile, and may be a fatal 
one; for either your principles are generalities of so wide a span that 
the fine and delicate (because vital) distinctions between good and bad 
painting in a given instance escape them, nor can they ever be brought 
close enough to measure or grasp them ; or, if they are brought logic- 
ally down to precise and special rules, and you apply them strictly to 
the judgment of particular works, the most admirable errors are bred— 
the most sagacious minds lose their finer tact, and become ingeniously 
eccentric and unsound. They will ban Titian, and rail at Phidias. They 
will assign a school of artists to oblivion, and an era of production to 
contempt ; and in order to be true to their principles of taste will be 
false to their feeling of beauty. In fine, however profound or exact 
systematic criticism may become, and notoriously it is neither now, you 
can never make of it such an instrument to measure a work of art but 
what the unfettered instinct of a cultivated man will remain incom- 
parably the safer guide. 

Ford. There would be some force in this if we were debating merely 
intellectual difficulties, but the question bites deeper. It is well, in- 
deed, to know that in our judgment of pictures, we have adopted a 
sliding scale in the use of such critical terms as “ natural,” “ artistic,” 
“ truthful,” “ ideal,” &c., and that in the smoke of this ambiguity the 
most unsound pass muster, the most faulty escape censure, the most 
feeble loom into greatness, and even the radically untrue acquire a 
certain respect, and criticism is bafled. But the more important matter 
is this—that loss of faith in the artist is loss of dignity in his work, 
and that loss of purpose is loss of power. If there is doubt enough to 
mar his singleness of aim, to damp his ardour, and blunt the edge of his 
first impulsive zeal, there is doubt enough to provoke and nerve him 
to serious thought, that he may know to what he has devoted himself, 
and either set to work with heart and energy, or leave it altogether. 

Flem. The fact is, Ford, that your resolution as artist is being “ sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” You are seeking, I believe, a 
wrong kind of satisfaction; very different from that which the greatest 
masters chose. They were artists because the ordinary avenues of ex- 
pression were closed to them. I speak of men like Angelo, Turner, 
Schubert, Beethoven, whose art is as the gesture of the dumb. They 
broke by main force into the material world, taking hold of its masses 
and its music, unable to articulate their thoughts but with things, 
having in the power and movement of the mind something that needed 
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the power and movement of life to deliver it, clearing a path for it, 
searching about the fords of expression,—pertinacious till the world 
spoke beneath their hands. How could they come to an understanding 
with themselves in any other way? If Angelo could have given vent in 
words to the ferment of his mind and his rage of dissatisfaction at the 
pettiness of others, should we have had the Prophet or the Sybil? If 
Beethoven could have discoursed on heroism should we have had the 
“ Eroica ”’? . 

Ford, With the exception of Angelo, you have chosen well; two 
musicians and a landscape painter,—that is to say, precisely those 
whose work requires and awakens least reflection. But to Angelo you 
have no right. He speaks of his “ profound and earnest meditations.” 
He was always questioning himself and others as to the aims of art ; he 
learnt them first from Plato, then from Savonarola, and at Jast from Vit- 
toria, in whose eyes he saw, as he tells us, la luce che mi mostra la via 
...ch’a Dio mi guida. The line he drew for Raphael on the wall was 
the finest criticism of the day: Dante drew such a line before, and Mil- 
ton after him: we need its condemnation now. Leonardo theorized 
all his life, and in his combination of critical and constructive power was 
like the versatile Greek who accompanied work with theory step by step. 
It is a question of mental activity. This is especially roused when a 
period is on the turn, and the new glimmers through the old. Dante, 
Géthe, and Wordsworth wrote in such a time. They were all great 
thinkers on art, and great vindicators of its purity. The motive of the 
artist in such a search is not to acquire knowledge or to extend his per- 
sonal influence, but to obtain a harmony between himself and his work, 
so that he “‘ moves altogether when he moves at all.” Doubts raised 
by reflection must be laid by it. It is better to cease work than to go on 
in a half-hearted, morose, or insincere way. Your instances prove nothing 
but that the musician or Jandscape painter is not necessarily a man of 
intellectual culture. They are therefore not the happiest in their art. 
Beethoven and Angelo were of like temperament: moody, of noble 
but intractable pride, and violent sensibility : yet the lofty self-possession 
the one attained, compared with the other’s always perturbed and de- 
spondent mind, was due to the sympathy of his intellect with his genius. 
These inquiries, I say, must spring from a necessity genuinely felt ; this 
is very different from speculation, 

Flem. It is. Wordsworth and Géthe philosophized on art because 
they were great practical reformers: they summed up the result of their 
labours, and vindicated the direction of their own genius; whenever 
they went beyond this, or anticipated the working of their own minds, 
whenever they made the creative impulse a learner instead of a teacher, 

22 * 
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they failed. Haydon and Fuseli were better writers on art than Flax- 
man and Reynolds. Why? because they were not such genuine artists ; 
their ideas were not concentrated on production—narrowed if you will, 
but the opposite to such narrowness is dissipation. To be a critic, you 
must overlook more ground than you can command from your studio, 
and to look over you must look on, which is least of all permitted to 
the artist ; he can at best draw the line round his own studies and pro- 
jects, and call it criticism. 

Ford. All this only goes to prove that the artist is not the best 
critic, which I not only willingly admit, but perhaps should insist upon 
more urgently than you, which is a further proof, that on a true com- 
parison of our ideas we should agree in the main. Now, I hold the 
artist to be unfit for the office of critic, not only because his education 
and pursuits fit him very little for large and liberal thought, but because 
what is most needful for him to hear (and it was never more needful 
than in the present-day) is the voice of the world without; for which 
he is constantly mistaking the echoes of the studio, and losing thus his 
proper inspiration. Painting is terribly difficult: you have to bend to 
it, and to lose the easy posture of thought: as you gain the power of 
expression you are in danger of forgetting what you wanted to express, 
but the thought that pre-occupied you is still in the minds of others ; 
and the impulse that drove you to art is in a less intense and definite 
form working in the mass of society, and waiting for your expression ; 
for you have to give form and body to a portion, and that the finest, of 
their thinking and feeling which would otherwise escape in dream and 
discontent. If art-criticism does not recognize this, it is worthless for 
the interpretation of art. What cares the great world about your 
difficulties, or your “tours de force?” No doubt you would prefer a 
craftsman to judge you who can give you credit for every ounce of 
work. If you are satisfied with his opinion, the true end of art is not 
reached by you at all. The artist has a message to deliver, but he has to 
break through art as through an iron door to deliver it to the crowd with- 
out. He seizes his implements, he slowly acquires dexterity in their 
use, and after great effort makes a way: when he has done so, he stands 
in the entrance and admires the work. “ What is the message?” cries 
one. “ What is that to you?” he growls: “send for the smith, he will 
appreciate my work ; from him you will learn what I havedone.” The 
expert comes and applauds; the crowd disperse, some echoing the 
craftsman’s praises, others murmuring that it was hardly worth while 
for him to accomplish so arduous a feat when he has nothing to say. 
For my part I avoid this expert of art, this arbiter of the studio, who 
takes the ends for granted, and carps over the means; who looks down 
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on the opinion of those for whom it is made, and brandishes the easel 
in their face, as if a gentleman did not know the uses of a chair better 
than a carpenter. 

Flem. I equally eschew the literary writer, “ pur sang,”’ who treats 
all subjects of art indifferently with an airy tone, who writes with so 
provoking an ease, and with such affable ability, that it is plain he con- 
siders it the prime merits of the works he reviews to have called forth 
such eloquent praise and blame. 

Ford. The true criticism is the best thought of the day. 

Flem. That is only a phrase. Do you mean the thought of the 
statesman, the moralist, the poet, or the theologian ? 

Ford. Of all. We are agreed that it is not specially that of the 
artist ? 

Flem. You have taken a little advantage of me there, and have me 
in a kind of dilemma which, however, you cannot avoid yourself; for 
if so, why are you devoting yourself to these studies ? 

Ford. How far did you say we might safely go in our search for 
principles ? 

Flem. As far as we need them for practical guidance. 

Ford. I accept the limitation, only my need may be greater than 
yours. 

Flem. Be kind enough to explain. 

Ford. When you have accomplished a difficult bit of work in the 
right way, and are pleased that it is “ right,” at last—the form mastered, 
the delicate truth apprehended and conveyed, the difficulty met, not 
shunned or evaded, and the severer beauty chosen in place of the easier 
and feebler one, your knowledge or science becomes a kind of conscience ; 
thenceforward other ways are false. You have a shame in imposing 
them upon the public. You speak with disdain of those who study 
merely the “ effect ” of such work, and impose on the uneducated eye 
by trick and management, and detect ignorance and incapacity in 
every line. They are “impostors;” their art is “spurious ;” it is “ ille- 
gitimate,” not “ conscientious,” and you abjure it. 

Flem. Well? 

Ford. Suppose, then, that what you have felt. with regard to the 
means, others have felt with regard to the ends, with regard to art itself ? 
They may have an uneasy sensation that the drama of art is aloof in 
its interest from the drama of life, decoying the idle, the curious, the 
fanciful, but not the serious and the sincere, not the movers of the age, 
not the leaders of thought. They may feel after a little studio-experi- 
ence that they are not dealing with matters of very high moment, that 
deeply fascinate and delight, or that deeply disturb, oppress, and sadden 
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us—not this at all, but something more easy to handle, more amenable 
to rule, more habituated, as it were, to the brush. Let us say that they 
abate a little of their first ambition ; that they level their aims to what 
they consider the exigencies of art; that they accept the world as it is, 
and fall to paint it in all its littleness ; and that, possessing an eye for 
colour, and a hand for form, their pictures begin to reflect its vapid 
features :—now, I say, is it wonderful that the best minds are not 
attracted by such a performance—that they have not sufficient interest 
in it to criticize men whose interest above all, though it took the form 
of reproach, is needed to give vitality to art? 

Flem. Men of taste, in a word. 

Ford. I am afraid there are whole classes of men whose taste is too 
high to be gratified by our work. 

Flem. You are an idealist. 

Ford. Possibly, for I am seeking for what is real. There is about 
us a make-believe earnestness, as of a company of amateur players, busy 
over their sword-knots and their plumes, giving their eyelids a shade, 
thumbing a “copy ” or smoothing a ruffle, while they jest on the matter 
about which they are presently to excite enthusiasm. If they consult a 
friend it is as to the point of a beard ; if they are excited it is about the 
fashion of a sleeve. Are we not too “ behind the scenes,” exchanging 
very easy opinions about things in general, and, having no earnest 
belief in anything but the paint-box and the model’s bust? One is 
tempted sometimes to cry with Clough : 


‘Is it religion? I ask me. Or is it a vain superstition ? 
Slavery, abject and gross ? service, too feeble, of truth ? 
Is it an idol I bow to? or is it a God that I worship?” 


Flem. Poor Clough! if he had been born artist he would not 
have plagued himself so much; for we have this privilege, we have no 
creed, and have therefore nothing to doubt, and so are exempt from the 
conscription of the age. 

Ford. A general scepticism is more hateful than a particular disbelief, 
and is reflected in art more powerfully than in science; that of the man 
of the world is worse than that of the philosopher, and that of the artist 
is worst of all. ° 

Flem. My dear Ford, are vou about to reconstruct a religion? 

Ford. Every one must reconstruct his own in these days, at least so 
far as to believe in the work that he deliberately devotes his life to. If 
we nave faith in ours, if we believe that it is the mission of art to accom- 
pany man in his progress, and give his finer apprehension enduring 
shape—to use as its words, all nature, all existing facts and forms, from 
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the passage of clouds to the drama of history, and so preserve and 
collect the passing phases, the changeful and fluent activity of an ever 
advancing life—we must seek to re-connect art with life on enduring 
ground, There is no other reality in it or for it but this. Mr O’Neil 
protests against the term “ naturalistic ” as applied to the School of the 
Caracci: and cannot conceive, how such a palpable error has not long 
since been refuted. ‘“ Undoubtedly,” he adds, “as far as regards the 
mere mechanism of art, they acquired great proficiency in drawing, and 
in painting too; but though they evidently studied from nature, and were 
ever preaching on the advantages of a constant observation of her works, 
they made her influence secondary to that of art, and chiefly saw her 
through other eyes. They therefore failed,” he concludes, “in seizing 
those truths which an unbiassed study of nature could only reveal; and 
so far from founding a naturalistic school, they produced the most arti- 
ficial that ever existed.” * 

Flem. Criticism comes after the event, as usual. 

Ford. It is curious that he assumes that, after all, a study of nature 
cannot lead astray ; though he has just informed us that they did study 
nature, and were led astray, it is because it was not an “ unbiassed study :” 
—what does this mean? It does not strike him that the want was in 
the men, that no study of nature could supply a want of purpose, a 
want of sympathy, a want of fire. Their art was disconnected and dis- 
jointed from life; that was its defect, as it may be ours, though we 
may have a better title to be called “ naturalistic” than they had. 

Flem. Probably. 

‘ord. It is clear, that if art is not level with the best life of the age, 
but is something of an inferior, secondary, useful, or ornamental charac- 
ter, it is unreal. If the power that nature possesses to move me, to 
chasten and exalt my mood, to stir me with suggestion and with recol- 
lection, and with right ambition, is not possessed by a work of art, does 
it contain nature? Dante says, “‘ Are you aware that he who comes 
behind, moves what he touches?” That is the presence of man in 
nature, touching it, moving, changing it, printing the ground when he 
passes, shadowing it where he stands; but in many of our landscapes, 
nature is too hard for us to move—we are like ghosts in it—it remains 
the same, iron and stone, insensible of our presence; nor does so much 
as a leaf bend from our path, or the brushwood open to our progress. 
There are some artists, indeed, whose early pictures are full of sentiment, 
but it degenerates, at the first acquisition of skill, into a manner that 
grows no more: all is soon hedged and bounded, and the man is impri- 


* Lectures on Painting, p. 60. 
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soned in his talent, while all that made him artist slumbers or dies out. 
Of what character is the staple of our exhibition of art? There are ex- 
ceptions of course— 

Flem. Of course, every one is an exception: I shall not consider you 
personal. 

Ford. They are pictures not of that which we are anxious to learn, 
which we pray the so-called divinely-gifted man to bring nearer to us 
with his happy faculty of vision and expression, but that which we can 
master at a glance, which deludes our weakness, or flatters our vulgarity. 
If there is sentiment, the artist has not faith enough in it to learn to 
draw, that our admiration may be honest ; if there is “drawing” the 
sentiment is dismissed, as interfering with the correct modelling of life. 
Then we have children on the sands, and babies in the woods, puerile 
incidents, domestic gossip, dramas up to the level of the school-boy’s 
interest, and portraits that appeal to the milliner for approbation. Is 
this the kingly imagination of England that has given us a literature 
not only unparalleled in depth and range, our common property in 
which has made and kept us a nation in our proudest use of the term, 
but has ingrafted itself into other national stocks, and so invigorated 
their frigid or corrupted forms, and is the organizing power and life of 
the new world? This, too, in an age full of change and ferment, rich 
in new growths and new attainments, of great activity and adventure, 
ardent in inquiry, quick in progress, opening to the artist countless 
new features ;—with a manhood of strong and various individuality ; a 
womanhood with more character and more grace, with truer culture, 
and sweeter virtue than art has yet surveyed: on whose features we 
trace refinements of expression, subtleties of meaning, novelties of 
charm, fresh and inexhaustible, sufficient to illustrate the past, or to 
furnish the future with ideal moulds. 

Flem. I will: not impugn, nor even qualify,-this censure. It is too 
true. Our art is below the level of our life, instead of being above it; 
and, compared with our literature, is wanting in freedom, range, and 
depth, in spontaneity and fire; but what then? Is the remedy to be 
found, notin a more vigorous originality or a more cultivated taste, 
but in more enlightened views? 

Ford. Observe: we have seen that criticism has no distinct or cer- 
tain answer to give on some vital questions with which the artist has 
to deal at the outset of his career: and now we are agreed that art is 
ceasing to be such a representation of life and nature as will satisfy 
the really active and earnest mind. I say, then, taught first by expe- 
rience and then by observation, that the two facts are connected. For 
some inquiries are keenly pointed in this age, which in another were 
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but questions for the schools; and when it demands reality it throws 
an apple of discord into our camp: it intimidates some, misleads 
others, and perplexes all. Until, therefore, this demand is properly met 
we shall continue to have on the one side an ideality insincere and un- 
real, and on the other a reality that is unlovely and rude. And to meet 
it properly we must fix the relation of art to nature and to man. 

Flem. Something may certainly be done by practical criticism, when 
every general remark may be pointed and proved in its application. 

Ford. This is simply impossible; for such is now our uncertainty 
with regard to first principles, that some decision with regard to them is 
needed before any detailed criticism can be of service. You may be 
minute in your notices even to tediousness, and personal to bitterness ; 
you may have your model Artist, and your favourite Clique; you 
may be technical, too; you may clash School with School, and 
make a learned noise, to the confusion of the vulgar; and you may 
call this “ practical,” as opposed to “ philosophical” criticism. But, in 
reality, no one is the wiser; not a judgment is given, not an opinion 
clearly pronounced, nor a verdict intelligible, unless we understand at 
the outset what your’ standard is. 

Flem. By which you mean, unless we know what we consider to be 


the relation of art to nature, on the one hand, and to man on the 
other. 


Ford. Exactly. 

Flem. Are you prepared to answer the question yourself? I should 
be curious to see how far you can go without falling into the errors 
you have detected and denounced in others ; that, for instance, of being 
one-sided in the aim to be definite; or of being alternately on one or 
the other side in the aim to be broad. 

Ford. Is the way clear at last? Are you satisfied that this is really 
not a study—but a studio question, and that some decision on it is as 
needful to the artist as canvas, brush, and palette-knife? If so, that is 
some result, at least, of our talk. 

Flem. You have removed many objections; and I can understand, 
at length, how you were led to this study, and the value that might 
possibly attach to it: but I think I am more curious about the conclu- 
sion than the argument. 

Ford. My conclusion is, then, that art is the expression of the 
humanity of nature and of man; that without humanity there can be 
neither nature nor beauty; and that because of this relation be- 
tween humanity and nature and beauty, art is fine art, and ranks 
with religion and law as a prime agent in the civility of the race. 
Then, both as proof of this and as deduction from it, that the main 
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shortcomings of art in our time, and in all times, may be defined as a 
stoppage at so-called nature, or at a so-called art. 

Flem. A stoppage? . 

Ford. Yes, short of the humanity of art. Then the dust gathers, 
and the ashes are heaped, and little by little a barrier rises between art and 
man, till the separation is complete ; and on one side is art with its patrons 
and its parasites, and on the other side is man with his active and 
passionate life: and the old relation of friendly intercourse ceases be- 
tween them; and in place of it are visits of form, where a well-bred 
interest is affected and polite inquiries made, and there is the usual stare, 
and compliment, and gossip; and then, the respect being paid, the 
interview ends, with a sense of relief that it is not due again till next 
season. 

Flem. This is your conclusion ; and what is your method of argu- 
ment? . 

Ford. An examination of art itself. Regard it as a product, and 
study its phenomena, and analyze the secret of its power; or as a 
process, and investigate the history of the transformation from nature 
to art in its successive steps from the impression and expression of 
the mind, to the conditions imposed by the material; or examine, 
on the side of criticism, the kind of faculty with which we discriminate 
the quality of a work of art; and in every case the same result will be 
arrived at, and these three methods of investigation will be found to 
support and illustrate each other. 

Flem. The last method seems to me to provide an experimentum 
crucis at once. How can you prove the humanity of art from the fact 
that it is a matter of taste? For this, I suppose, is the name for that 
kind of faculty with which we discriminate the quality of a work of 
art. 

Ford. It is the term we use by common agreement. 

Flem. Undoubtedly. 

Ford. You may reform, refine, or even ennoble taste, but you can- 
not dispense with it. You may analyze it indeed, and try to explain 
its verdict, and to vindicate it on rational grounds; but you cannot go 
beyond it. It is both the first and the last verdict. When you find it 
in its rudest form it is not within the compass of reason; it is unac- 
countable, it is ignorant, it is bad taste. As you advance to a more 
and more exquisite refinement it is as much beyond reason as the other 
was beneath; it is out of the reach of analysis; it is good taste. 

Flem. You waste time in urging this. 

Ford. Not if we are going to build upon it. For, consider what is 
involved by saying that a work of art is matter of taste. 1t means that 
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nothing is so simply and directly related to man, since it is good, not 
according to any preconceived notions of goodness, but by virtue of its 
capacity to move him; by its vitality and the attraction it exercises 
and by the measure and quality of its impression : and that his judgment 
of it is thus not by any one separate faculty, but by his whole nature or 
constitution of man there present before it. But what is congruous or 
agreeable to the whole man, in the integrity of his faculties, is, in other 
words, what is humane. Now this is the secret of the high value which, 
notwithstanding the poor counterfeit that often passes in its name, and 
notwithstanding the jealousy and more or less disguised hostility of 
religion and science, we persist in attaching to it. It is the one ex- 
pression of what is characteristically humane. For, observe, man is all 
discrimination, predilection, choice, sympathy, antipathy, faste. He 
takes one thing and rejects another, according to his affinities; and is 
always choosing, preferring, selecting, and appropriating what belongs to 
him out of the open storehouse of nature. This affection for one thing 
rather than another directs his action, and determines the path of his 
energy. He works out his mind, his characteristic bent or bias, 
and thus transforms things natural to things humane. Taste, then, is 
rooted here, in the fact that man is all vigorous choice and busy dis- 
crimination, and unless we first look at it in these large dimensions we 
shall misread the history of art and misunderstand its aim. We hate 
fraud and deceit, and the look of them; we hate cruelty and greed, 
and the look of them; the more humane we are, the more we 
hate them. We quickly recognize their appearances or images, 
and disown them, whether in higher or lower forms, in serpents 
or swine, in brute or man. They belong to nature; in a certain 
sense they belong also to us, but we do not choose them. They do not 
belong to our humanity; they do not harmonize with the world which 
we create after our own image, that rises wherever we tread, that is 
fashioned wherever we work,—the new or human world of whose 
organization Art is the ideal because the complete, and History the 
actual but imperfect, expression. Taste, then, is the palate of the soul, 
bringing to what the humanity of man delights to feed upon, the same 
instant discrimination that, used in a lower sense, it brings to what is 
suitable for, or congruous to, his bodily frame. Its higher sense bears the 
same relation to affection as its lower to appetite. It is the verdict of 
man as to what he most affects, which, beginning with a preference of 
the whole to the maimed, of the sound to the corrupt, of the real to the 
counterfeit, proceeds to finer and finer discriminations, tending always 
to the same agreement where the level of culture is the same; for no 
men are so much agreed as the best. Now, observe, it is quite possible 
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to conquer this instinctive liking or aversion in all matters throughout 
the kingdom of nature and man. We may grow to be indifferent to 
the malaria of a dissecting room, and (perhaps, as a consequence) to the 
fragrance of a rose; we may be indifferent to oddities or discords of 
form and sound. We may even be indifferent to mean and noble, pure 
and impure, in search only of what is. Now this indifference, as opposed 
to decisive taste, is the scientific state of mind. I do not mean, of course, 
the mind of men of science. It regards things in what we might call 
their pre-human relations, and takes no note of the taste of man. 
This radical distinction between art and science is often quoted as a 
proof that while the former ministers to pleasure, the latter alone has 
the guardianship of truth. But taste has regard to higher ends than 
nature knows, and to see a thing in the light of humanity is to see it 
in its true light. For as the eye includes all objects alike in the com- 
pass of its vision only to guide us to what we seek, so science gives us 
the preliminary outlook and verification of fact ; and here its indifference 
is good ; but when the higher work of life begins to be transacted, in- 
difference is merely inhuman ; for then the utmost impartiality is called 
justice, which is a sword of division ; or, higher still, it is called love, 
which is the flame of preference. Just now there is an endeavour to bring 
the indifference and tasteless impartiality of science into the judgment of 
art. Nothing can be more fatal to it. If art is matter of taste, to praise 
a picture because it contains nature is to say nothing to the point. It is 
good as fine art, in as far as the nature reveals and reflects humanity. 
This is the marrow of. its worth ; and it is real, as it gives us the truth we 
seek to realize, not as it exhibits what may be verified as true. Art is 
either not matter of taste at all, or if it is, what we want is the taste of 
the man who is most humane, his strong earnest predilection, praise, or 
blame. Let this first and essential verdict be pronounced, and the 
picture that stops at nature will be felt to be not in the category of fine 
art at all. So with regard to the other shortcoming—the stoppage at 
a so-called art.. We must have a cultivated taste. Yes; but not in 
the sense of a sharpened acuteness, or a refinement of the inferior man ; 
but in the sense of a more and more refined humanity. 

Flem. That is a nice distinction. 

Ford. But vital. Take a typical instance. No picture has of late 
years excited more attention, or achieved a more unqualified success, 
than M. Géréme’s “ Phryne before the Tribunal.” It is very sug- 
gestive of the matter in hand, for it is Art unveiling Beauty—to be seen 
and to conquer; to bear the palm above honour and wisdom as she 
bore it from Paris, and the artist undertakes to show us, in the features 
and gestures of the men before us, the actual working of the miracle. 
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We will not criticise the form; let us be charmed with it as they were 
charmed. We will look simply at its reflection on the faces before us. 
We ask then, who are the men pre-eminently susceptible to beauty, and 
therefore to art? “ Men,” says M. Géréme, “already degraded and 
corrupt, of a vulgar and ignoble type, as may be seen by the heads I 
have drawn.” Do we ask further what is the character of the emotion 
it excites? We are to read it in expressions varying from cynical 
curiosity to leering admiration ; and if we are to believe those hungry 
mouths and eves, the joy of beholding beauty is the joy as of savages at 
a feast. They were judges, and therefore men of high intelligence, and 
of the repute, at least, of probity; they were Athenians, and therefore 
of perfect refinement; but I doubt if on the countenances of the rabble 
that frequent Parisian “ Poses Plastiques ” you would not find a worthier 
homage, and plainer traces of that fine disturbance and commotion of 
the faculties which, because it is the effect of beauty, makes art humane. 
There is a poor triumph when there is no resistance; but these men 
are ripe for injustice, and easy of access to a sordid bribe; and this 
sordid bribe, says M. Géréme, is Beauty, and this is the admiration it 
excites. Can you see the effect of music thus? Is this typical of the 
aim of art? It is a satisfaction to know, however, that the picture is 
false. For beauty, even that of a Helen or a Phryne, was ever disdainful 
of the petty circle of sensual triumph; moved in a wider sphere; 
mustered armies in her train; drew States across the sea; bound city 
with city or set them at strife; took his pride from the conqueror and 
his prudence from the sage ; looked all enemies away—even Justice from 
her throne. This is a power—and the vision of it abashes while it 
charms the eye; disarms and disperses the fiercer passions; and, in its 
surprise of the soul, does not give time for the vices to collect ; and the 
physical signs of its presence are not the sinister smile or shameless 
stare, but the waning colour, the tongue-tied stillness, the suspended 
breath, the wistful or bewildered eye; and within the circle of its spell 
are awe and worship, an agitation both noble and refined, and a passion 
that does not disfigure but dignify the human countenance ; and the 
gestures, even of the insolent, are softened and controlled: so that 
they fall into flowing attitudes of unconscious grace, as Xenophon 
notes, or ate held in a stupor or trance of rapt attention; and others 
again it inspires as a revelation inspires, rousing within them an eager 
and adventurous energy, that turns to action and often to heroism 
at once. 

Flem. You forget who Phryne was. 

Ford. No: looking at this picture that is impossible. We should 
forget it as the judges did, and then the picture would gain our votes, 
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though Phryne were the subject of it ; but she obtains the votes of these 
men because they remember it,.and therefore the picture is bad. 

Flem. The subject is, perhaps, not so lofty as you make it. 

Ford. It is either a representation of the power of beauty, in which 
case it is unutterably false ; or it is an exhibition of the power a corrupt 
and venal woman can exercise over corrupt and venal men, in which 
case it is not a subject for fine art at all, simply because the effect of 
that fascination is not agreeable to contemplate. If art is matter of 
taste, the repulsive can never be the excellent. 

Flem. It may be repulsive morally and not esthetically. 

Ford. It is repulsive if it repels us, I suppose. We have nothing to 
do with moral or immoral here, but with taste. On what principle 
should we hide an aversion that is instinctive? Art is addrest to man 
as man, and we have a right to ask, what is the worth of this new thing? 
on what plea is it set before us, if it is not the recovery of what we 
value and delight in? We do not wish to preserve in the ideal world 
that which we are striving to discard, and which we are battling against, 
in the actual. We do not wish to add to our stock of inglorious or 
painful images. We do not wish to have more filth before our eyes, or 
more blood-stains. But the decay of art is like the decay of empire— 
luxurious and cruel at once. In both it is the decay of humanity. 

Flem. After all, it is the want of beauty that you complain of in 
the picture. Does it not obscure the question to call it a want of 
humanity? 

Ford. On the contrary, it is the connexion between beauty and 
humanity that I insist upon and wish to illustrate. 

Flem. Still, you confess that if the picture had realized the power 
of beauty it would have gained our votes, and all objection to it would 
have been an afterthought. 

Ford. Yes; and that the fault of the picture is that the praise is an 
alterthought instead. 

Flem. Well, the question of its humanity, so far as the term implies 
what man morally approves or passionately affects, is then in abeyance. 
Art is neutral ground. No other preference is admissible but that for 
the beautiful. , 

Ford. Exactly. 
) Flem. But you have connected taste radically with the choice of 
man and with his affection. 

Ford. Yes, with his choice, which is ever for the best; with his love, 
which is ever for the lovely. 

Flem. {will reserve my objection to what appears to me a confusion 
between affection and taste. But on the face of it, if taste is the selec- 
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tion of the beautiful, or what man affects, it has nothing to do with the 
selection of the good, or what he approves; for in life what is best does 
not always delight us, and the choice of the will is notoriously often not 
that of the affections. How, then, can you use the word beautiful in 
relation to both? Is it not from the foregone conclusion that the 
beautiful is the humane? 

Ford. There are two kinds of beauty—that which calms, and that 
which kindles; as there are two elements in love—satisfaction and 
desire ; and in-religion—trust and aspiration. There is the step forward 
and upward to what we love; and there is our joyful contemplation of 
it. If one period or temper of art is characterized by a more impressive 
grandeur, and the other by a more sympathetic grace ; if sometimes the 
vehemence and awe of a new inspiration are more apparent than the 
joy of possession and its repose, it is not less Leauty that is sought. To 
oppose the grand or “ sublime ” to the “ beautiful” is to mystify us as to 
the aims of art. It is to oppose two elements of the beautiful. Is there 
less song in Dante than in Homer, or less harmony in Beethoven than 
in Mozart? Moral enthusiasm is equally true to the ends of art as in- 
tellectual. The one impels, the other dilates the’mind; unless the first 
were always providing a new stand-point where the latter can rest and 
look round and enjoy, art declines. Its descent is from religion, which 
is the energy of choice. ‘“‘ Keert u ten besten,” writes Van Eyck on his 
tomb. As the first emotion of love is a kind of worship, and as after- 
wards sentiment and passion owe all their grace to this latent reverence, 
so earnestness is present in the play of art and aspiration in its genial 
charm. There is the leap of the wave, and then its gradual display 
and distribution on the sand in long rhythmic curves, and equable and 
measured roll, crescent after crescent, shallower and shallower, losing 
impulse and gaining grace, to the last pleasurable ripple toying and 
smiling as it turns. 

Flem. I have still another objection. It may be true that taste is 
based on this native predilection or choice of the mind; but it seems 
to me that in carrying this relation into the domain of art, its special 
province, you are in danger of disturbing rather than directing it: for 
as, when the first discrimination of the palate as to what is suitable for 
the bodily nourishment (which may be called its rudest function) is 
performed, and the distinction of wholesome or unwholesome lost 
sight of, and the ground of our preference is simply the matter of 
flavour, to be determined on the tip of the tongue,—taste properly begins ; 
—so in art; when our attention is directed to what is more or less rudely 
suitable to us in the practical conduct of life, we are only disturbed and 
distracted in our finer judgment of what is exquisite in beauty. 
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Ford. Our attention need not be directéd to it, for in both cases 
this congruity is the ground of pleasure, and therefore it instinctively 
directs us. 

Flem. What, in the matter of flavour, whether it is wholesome or 
not? 

Ford. Certainly ; for there is that which is wholesome for the supply 
of the grosser appetite, and there is that which is wholesome to the 
finer appetencies. There is a nourishment for the sensual frame, and a 
nourishment for the sensitive organism. There are dainty cravings to 
be gratified, the balance of temperament to be renewed, inequalities to 
be appeased before the whole man has made his repast ; and in every 
instance the palate only rightly performs its function when it detects 
what is suitable for these ends. For as feasting, distinguished from 
feeding, affects the circulation of the spirits rather than that of the 
blood, repairs their weariness or degradation, or disgust, and recovers 
them to a right tone from all the inharmonious jars of the world; and 
the tokens of this fine refreshment are, first comfort and cheer, and then 
courage and courtesy, and then generosity—so that the outcome of a 
banquet is properly largesse and alms-giving: so the entertainment of 
art recovers the buoyancy and natural tone of the mind, so that the 
faculties sing together and become convivial, and disdain the petty 
discomforts and disorders of life, encourages fellowship, adds to our 
gentleness and reverence, and so to our dignity and self-respect, and, in 
a word, strengthens our humanity. It is still a nourishment; the 
question is still of- wholesome or unwholesome. Any daintiness that 
leads to the disturbance rather than the equilibrium of health, that 
leaves the man more irritable, captious, or sullen than before, would be 
scorned by the epicure, would it not? 

Flem. Yes. 

Ford. This effect would be a proof of bad taste. 

Flem. Assuredly. 

Ford. And if this fastidiousness on minor matters led to obtuseness 
on the more serious ones; if the epicure were unable to relish or digest 
a wholesome diet ; or if he had lost the power of distinction between 
suitable and unsuitable food; you would say his taste was vitiated, 
would you not? 

Flem. Undoubtedly. 

Ford. Why not then in art? For in reality the broad distinctions 
between what is sound and corrupt, noble or mean, worthy of our love or 
unworthy of it, in a word between what is humane and inhumane, creep 
up to the most delicate details, and the last perfection of form. Anda 
pure taste is that to which what is agreeable is always in the large sense 
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wholesome to man, and what is obnoxious is what is noxious; as, for 
instance, in the smell of paint, which all who meet with it in the street dis- 
like, and the dislike is approved by the fact that it is unwholesome. But 
painters learn to disregard it ; and, although it is easy enough to detect 
it on a railing or a door, it requires a keener sense to recognize it in a work 
of art, nor would you readily acknowledge that we have any ground to 
eschew it; for it is a curious fact that brings at the right moment the 
two parts of our argument together, that the artificial refinement of art, 
and the artificial indifference of science lead to the same bluntness and 
apathy as to what is truly humane. 

Flem. This may be good in theory, but it is at such a distance from 
practise as to be virtually inoperative. In art a peculiar kind of ex- 
cellence is carried to such a point of nicety that a certain exquisiteness 
of perception is needed to judge it: and that is a matter of organization. 
The moral element, though it may be the basis of taste, does not act 
here. The practical distinction—between good and bad ; the intellectual 
—between false and true; the ideal—between noble and mean; the 
distinction, in short, between what is humane and what is inhumane, is 
of no account compared to the distinction between what is artistic 
and what is not. The Northerns, for instance, are purer in their 
affections ; the Southerns in their taste. Don Juan was, probably, far 
more able to appreciate a Titian or Velasquez than the Vicar of 
Wakefield; and the most dissolute Cavalier was a better judge of a 
Vandyke than the most virtuous Puritan. 

Ford. 1 doubt it. You are but contrasting two defects of taste— 
want of purity and want of refinement. One may differ as to which is 
the greater. 

Flem. But here the very essence of the matter is refinement. 

Ford. Refinement of what? 

Flem. Refinement of sensibility. 

Ford. Can you separate sensibility from feeling ? 

Flem. Hardly. 

Ford. Is it not true, for instance, that the delicacy of Italian taste 
rests or rather rested on delicacy of feeling? Is not the peculiar quality 
of their early poetry an ideal sentiment or ethereal passion, which depth 
and piety of feeling preserved from sentimentality and mannered grace? 
Grace of expression, tenderness of touch, all the dignity and sweetness 
of Italian art, are gathered here? We are always asking what is the 
secret of these fine traits and harmonious tints? Yes: what is it? It 
is the secret of high-mindedness, of gentle and lofty feeling; the secret 
of religion and love. 

Flem. And a study of the antique! 

V OL, 11.—N. 8. 23 
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Ford, It is only he who has something of his own to utter that can 
make use of the eloquence of others. The arts of a former period, with 
all their finish and mastery, polish and craft, are but crude material— 
palette and pigment—to him who is waiting with something to express, 
and who needs all the art the world can furnish him with to help 
him to his meaning. It will be his mind at last that is exprest, and his 
love that reaches to beauty. Virgil may lead Dante up to the portals of 
Paradise, but there Beatrice takes charge. 

Flem. At all events, taste is to feeling as the flower to the leaf; it 
is daintily susceptible where the other is dull. 

Ford. But break it from the leaf and it is not susceptible at all. 
No one‘can be sensitive further than he is alive. The Italians may 
remain delicate to effethinacy and yet have a barbarous taste in art. 
In fine, a healthy humanity is not only in theory the basis of taste, but, 
practically, it is its most vital element: it must be refined as far as taste, 
that is all. It is the same in manners. It is a long way from manner 
to character. You are impressed, you think, by the manner alone ; 
but you are really impressed by the character behind it. You are 
repelled if this is shallow, base, or insincere. The manner must be bad 
therefore, since it fails to please, which is its end; whereas a plain, un- 
polished manner, sitting close to a noble character, is sure to please. 
If, therefore, you have no discernment of character you are no judge of 
politeness ; if you have it not in art, you have no delicacy of taste. 


FRANKLIN LEIFCHILD. 





LAIS CORINTHIAC A. 


A new Engraving after Holbein. 


Herr Freidrich Weber of Basel, well known by his engraving of 
Raphael’s “ Vierge au Voile,” in the gallery of the Louvre, as well as by 
many other excellent works, has just published an engraving of a paint- 
ing in the Museum at Basel, which may be said to be one of the best 
he has ever produced. It is the portrait of a lady, by Hans Holbein, 
bearing in the original the signature: Lais Corinthiaca, 1526. This 
inscription, unfortunately omitted in the engraving, appears to be 
chiselled into the parapet behind which the beauty is sitting. She is 
dressed in the rich costume worn at that period in Switzerland and 
Southern Germany, in a slashed dress of a deep purplish crimson hue, 
with yellow silk sleeves. A small gold cap crowns her fair hair, and a 
very thin delicate gold chain falls lightly on the lovely throat, following 
the undulations of the finely-moulded contour. With her left hand she 
holds together the falling blue mantle. Before her, on the parapet, 
lies a heap of gold coins; the right hand is extended open towards the 
spectator as if desiring more. The features are beautiful and regular, 
the mouth finely cut, the nose slightly curved, the forehead nobly arched. 
The expression shows a singular mixture of tender melancholy and 
seductive charm, attracting and fascinating the gazer with an almost 
magical power. A green drapery forms the background to the whole. 

The Basel Museum possesses a “ pendant” to this picture of about 
the same dimensions, namely, scarcely 12 inches in height. Here the 
same lady is sitting behind a low parapet, a green curtain forming 
the background, and the dress very similar to the former, only the yellow 
sleeves are missing; instead of them we see the beautifully-formed naked 
arm, and instead of the gold cap she wears a black one. The lady is here 
represented as Venus. This is proved by the little naked boy at her 
side, with his two darts. 

These pictures show much in their execution deviating from many 
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of Holbein’s other works. Therefore their authenticity has been often 
doubted: for example, by Baron von Rumohr. Recently, too, Mr Wor- 
num has thrown doubts on the subject (Some Account of the Life and 
Works of Hans Holbein, p. 162). I am, however, convinced that the 
writer, in whose judgment on Holbein’s works of the English period I 
for the most part agree, would not continue to hold the same opinion 
had he the opportunity of seeing and criticising the pictures more 
minutely. 

Holbein’s works of the Basel period require the most discriminating 
examination. They vary extremely in execution, which may be accounted 
for by Holbein having made at this epoch numerous journeys into the 
neighbouring districts, receiving a great variety of impressions and working 
them up into his pictures. Rumohr was disposed to consider these 
paintings as the work of an artist from the Netherlands. Mr Wornum 
comes nearer the truth when he says: “The two portraits have a decided 
Milanese character, in the manner of the scholars of Leonardo da Vinci.” 
Yet I believe that Mr Wornum would scarcely be able to refer to any 
particular Milanese artist who could have been the author of these two 
pictures. There is so much in them positively not Italian. Mr Wornum 
names some other Swiss artists to whom, according to his opinion, the 
origin of these two small pictures might perhaps be assigned: Hans 
Asper and Nicholas Manuel (called Deutsch), but the paintings have 
not the slightest resemblance to the works of these artists. Hans Asper 
of Zurich and Nicholas Manuel of Berne have often been mentioned 
as pupils of Holbein in ancient writings referring to the arts. This, 
however, is quite out of the question : Asper bears no kind of similarity 
to Holbein; and as to Manuel, he, who was considerably older than 
Holbein, has exercised an influence on the latter, rather than Holbein 
on him. Asper is a somewhat coarse and heavy portrait painter; Man- 
uel a man full of intellect, invention, and humour, but weak as regards 
the technical part of art, seldom faultless in drawing, and perfectly taste- 
less in colour. Neither of the two betrayed in their works any influence 
of Italian art, although Manuel was at one time a soldier in Italy. 

The influence of the Milanese school may be remarked in another 
of Holbein’s pictures. In the Museum at Basel is a “ Lord’s Supper ” 
painted by him, which undoubtedly indicates an acquaintance with the 
“‘Lord’s Supper” of Leonardo in Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan. 
We have no record of any journey of the artist to Italy, but to judge 
from many of his paintings, he has certainly visited Milanese terri- 
tory; this being- at no great distance from his place of residence, 
Basel. Mr Wornum speaks of the two pictures of the “ Lais” and the 
“Venus” as “dry in manner;” but on the contrary, with extraordinary 
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tenderness of execution, they exhibit the greatest delicacy of colouring 
and a rare softness of treatment. The tone is somewhat cooler than 
is usual in Holbein’s pictures. On the lips of the “Venus” a peculiarly 
gracious sinile is playing, which reminds one of the expression which 
Leonardo loves to give to his youthful female heads. The expression of 
the “ Lais” is still sweeter and more charming; but here the artist 
shows himself more independent of the Milanese type. Especially we 
may recognize Holbein in the hands, which no other can paint so 
exquisitely and full of expression as he. <A clear proof that these 
works owe their existence to Holbein may be seen further in the little 
boy near the “ Venus,” a rather ugly, red-haired child. Dr Waagen in 
his “ Works of Art and Artists in Germany,” ii. p. 279, has already 
called attention to the resemblance between this little boy and Holbein’s 
youngest child, whose portrait may be found in his family picture in 
the Museum at Basel. 

Also that of the Infant Jesus carried by the Holy Virgin in Hol- 
bein’s most celebrated picture, “The Madonna with the Family of the 
Biirgermeister,” Meyer (the real original, not in Dresden, but in Darm- 
stadt, in possession of the Princess Charles), appears to be the same. 
It is quite in accordance with the realistic feeling and character of 
Holbein, that when he would paint either an Infant Jesus or an Amor, 
he should take the model nearest and most convenient to him, his own 
child, although he be by no means beautiful. The literary testimony 
that the pictures are the production of Holbein dates as far back as the 
16th century. Both pictures were originally in the collection of 
the celebrated Bonifacius Amerbach, who, of the same age as Holbein, 
and, as it appears, a friend of his, had bought of him a great number of 
pictures, drawings, and woodcuts. His collection, bought by the 
Council of Basel in 1661, forms the nucleus of the Basel Museum. 
There still exists an inventory compiled in the year 1586 by Basilius 
Amerbach, son of Bonifacius, containing these words: “ Two small 
pictures, showing the portraits of a lady from the family of Offenburg. 
On one is written ‘Lais Corinthiaca,’ the other has a little child with 
her. Both works by Holbein, painted in oil, and framed.”* We learn 
by this inventory that the lady belongs to one of the most distinguished 
patrician families in Basel, to the House of Offenburg. Amongst the 
portraits she is once represented as the goddess of love ; another time 
characterized both by the representation and the inscription as a pro- 


* Zwei tifelin daruf eine Offenburgin | sich. H. Holb., beide mit dlfarben vnd in 
conterfetet ist vf eine geschriben Lais Co- | ghiisenn.” 
rinthiaca. Die ander hat ein kindlin by 
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stituted beauty. Here we might fancy a romance lay concealed ; a tale 
of love and infidelity, over which time has thrown a veil. While the 
well-known historical sources have until now thrown no light upon this 
individual, researches which have been receritly instituted by Herr His- 
Heusler in the archives at Basel, appear to bring more light. Ina 
will made in the year 1523 by Mrs Maria Zscheckenpiirle, widow of 
Moraud von Brunn, appointing the three children of the deceased 
knight, Hans von Offenburg, her heirs; the testatrix revokes a former 
will in which the children are instructed to pay their mother an annuity 
of a hundred gulden. She decrees, instead of this, that the children pay 
to their mother—on condition that she return and conduct herself piously 
and honourably—a respectable jointure sufficient for her existence and 
necessary clothing. If, however, she should not return, nor begin an 
honest life, or return and again deviate from the path of honour, the 
children should not be bound in any way whatever. A supplement to 
this is given in the records of the division of the property in the begin- 
ning of the year 1527. Here it is decided that the three children shall 
pay to their mother, Mrs Magdalena, for the term of- her life 10 gulden 
annually, and shall send the money to Frankfort, or wherever she may 
reside. 

It could appear, therefore, very probable that this Mrs Magdalena 
is the same “ Offenbiirgerin” whom Holbein has twice painted in so 
peculiar a manner. But our hope of identifying the subject of the 
portraits is unfortunately disappointed by a third document in the 
archives at Basel. In the testament of Moraud von Brunn made in 
the year 1502, a legacy is willed to Mrs Magdalena Zschekapiirlin, 
wife of Hans von Offenburg, out of particular affection (“vmb des 
geneigten willen”) which the testator bears to her. This is a proof 
that the Frau Magdalena was much too old to be either the “ Venus ” 
or the “ Lais.” As she was married in 1502, she must have been at 
least fifteen or sixteen years of age, and therefore in 1526 nearly forty. 
The lady of the two portraits is however quite young, not much more 
than twenty. 

It is certainly possible that there was at this time another person of 
bad reputation in the family of Offenburg. Still we consider it more 
probable that Basilius Amerbach, the writer of the inventory, has meant 
to indicate the Frau Magdalena, widow of Hans von Offenburg. She 
was notorious in Holbein’s time for her dissolute life and conduct, and 
therefore it is very natural that these portraits should have been con- 
sidered hers. 

If, however, we have no positive authority as to the person repre- 
sented, this by no means lessens the interest we feel fur the beautiful 
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painting, which now through Weber’s engraving will become univer- 
sally known. The engraving is worthy of the painting as regards the 
delicacy and softness of execution. The finest shades of expression in 
the head are faithfully reproduced, the modelling is mest excellent, and 
the harmony of tone is perfect. 

Herr Weber has proved in this work that he understands how to 
combine the excellencies of the German and French schools of engraving. 
As far as we can recollect, there is at present no engraving after Hol- 
bein worthy of comparison with this. 


ALFRED WOLTMANN. 


LO SPAGNA. 


A STRANGE episode in the History of Art is being enacted at the 
present moment in Italy. In other European countries the opening up 
of those storehouses of medizval painting, the monasteries, has been 
effected by blind military or fanatical violence ; and their treasures dis- 
persed by the spoiler or destroyed by the iconoclast. But the new king- 
dom knows that the eyes of an art-loving Europe are upon her, and she 
sets to work in a different way. The statistician and the mere artist 
will probably rejoice to find all the works of art of each district collected 
into one central dépét, where the one can jot down their numbers and 
strike his comparisons without a moment’s delay ; and where the other 
can study various schools and periods of painting quite at ease, without 
wandering footsore over the country. 

We doubt, however, whether the true lover of Art will not mourn 
over the removal of these works from their original homes, to be placed 
like foundlings in a long public ward, and distinguished henceforth 
only by a number, or at best by a nickname, instead of being guarded 
by a loving tradition of relationship. 
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It would be a delight to see an able pen maintain the proposition that 
their value consists in their remaining in their first setting with the 
history of their origin around them.* To put the question prac- 
tically, who is there who is not more tired, and less satisfied, by a de- 
sultory drag through a long gallery, his eye distracted and tormented by 
canvases of every size and value and subjects of utter incongruity, and 
styles in ceaseless variety; than by a pilgrimage over hill and dale, 
breathing the delicious air of the south, to some high-perched monastery, 
rich in the possession of a gem which has escaped the ken of guide-books, 
and is valued for its quality, not for its pedigree, by its natural guardians? 
“ We venerate it, we kiss it, but we don’t know who painted it, chi lo 
sa ? 2 antichissima.”” We confess to smarting under the reproach, per- 
haps unintentionally conveyed, in this simple answer of a devout son 
of St Benedict, as we inquired the authorship of an intensely affecting 
head of Our Lord on the Cross—a little picture some six inches square 
preserved in the Sacristy of the Sacro Speco. 

At an almost equal distance on the Italian side of the frontier lies 
the town of Terni. Here the new order prevails, i. e. the military order 
takes the place of the religious orders. In the church of S. Francesco, 
now called the “ Soldier’s Cathedral,” we observed the other day that 
the kleinstédter, municipal autocrat (“ nostro despotico,” the people 
called him), had written up the following inscription in a chapel 
where scenes from il Paradiso, il Purgatorio, and I’Inferno decorate the 
walls :— 

“ Questa Capella che depinta nel secolo e alla scuola di Dante fu 
chiusa poscia al culto di Cristo e del bello per vandalica nuova stupi- 
dezza malinconcia; donato ora il convento e la chiesa da re V.E. 11. al 
comune di Terni venne rivendicata al pubblico e alle arte anno 1. del’ 
Italica redenzione.”’+ 


* It is fair to acknowledge that even in | east wall, fitting into the pointed space 





the Roman state the venerable heirlooms of | formed by the Gothic vaulting, is Our Lord, 


ecclesiastical art have sometimes been bar- 
tered away to the foreigner, and in spite of 
the vigilance of the present Pontiff, Ra- 
phael’s famous “ Speranza” was sold for 
£400 to an Irish collector, within the last 
two years by the Chapter of S. Pietro in Vin- 
culis. To be sure, it was perhaps the least 
characteristic and valuable of his works, 
and Rome might be expected to make some 
sacrifice for Ireland. 

t It is undeniably a remarkable painting 
and worthy of great attention. On the 


within the vesica piscis, and attended by 
seraphs; in the centre below is St Michael 
waiting to execute his decrees. In a line 
below stand the twelve apostles, St Peter, 
in the centre, in the act of unlocking a 
golden door. Below this, St Michael is 
again prominent in the centre. St Francis, 
the best painted and best preserved figure, 
ina gently humble posture is presenting 
the Saints of his Order in all its degrees, 
and interceding for its less worthy mem- 
bers,—some in religious and some in se- 
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Volumes might be filled with the details of such curiosities of 
Christian art scattered so lavishly over the surface of the land of its 
birth and maturity, and “‘re-birth.” Our design to-day, however, is to 
speak chiefly of one such, which a few years ago was still in existence at 
Bettona, an outlying village of Umbria, and of the treatment of which we 
have endeavoured to give some idea in the illustration. It had not found 
its way six months ago into the museum of Perugia, the dépét to which 
it would now belong, so it may probably have escaped, and continue 
to celebrate the gratitude of its author by adorning the religious proces- 
sions of the place. 

Those who have studied Giovanni Spagnuolo pronounce him 
Vannucci’s most successful pupil after Raphael. Yet his gentle life 
was spent within a narrow district, and his works have seldom 
travelled far. Was it that the fame of his merit did not reach Rome 
till too late—that jealousy of his foreign extraction deprived him of 
friends at Court—or that the invincible attraction of the Perugian 
contrada made him resist all invitations to the capital? Most probably 
the latter, for to this Mezzanotte ascribes his remaining in Italy at all. 
He found the ideal of his affections there where he also learnt the prin- 
ciples of his art, and he never returned to Spain. Even his patronymic 
has not been handed down to us; and his common appellation, “ Lo 
Spagna,” is something of a pet name. 

But his art was immortal, his “bella” was not. One of those 
relations for whose sake she had prevailed upon him to remain 
with her instead of following him to his home, was sick at Bettona, 
What more natural than that she should go thither to nurse 
her? Then other folk fell ill at Bettona; the Spaniard’s wife caught 
the contagion with the rest, and now men turned pale and said it 
was the plague. If we think of his emotion during that time, cut 
off from all communication with her he loved so well, we shall not 
be surprised that when she returned to him from among the remnant 
that was spared, he should have recorded his emotions in a painting for 
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St Michael, and the women on his left. | and Purgatory, are more confused and less 
On the men’s side is a very small figure of | preserved. On the soffit of the arch divid- 
a woman in a black veil, but without a | ing the chapel from the church are three- 
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the church! The rather, when that painting was a banner to be borne 
aloft in a procession of thanksgiving. What a labour of love it was ! 

Seated above the bow of the Covenant, the token of forgiveness and 
reconciliation, sits the Eternal Father; from His hands fall with the 
even flow of justice, without anger or violence, the shafts of punish- 
ment. Spread away far below lies the devoted hamlet. Before it, keep 
watch as two interceding sentinels, St Antony of Padua,on whom, in ac- 
cordance with the pretty tradition, the Infant Saviour smiles with special 
sweetness, and St Crispolto, the first bishop, the patrons of the place. 
Nor must these figures be regarded as out of proportion. The glorified 
persons must be taken as the real substance of the picture. The little 
spot of earth with whose fate they are concerned is but a thought, 
beyond all comparison small. Yet above it hovers the Virgin Mother 
displaying the Redeemer as if saying: “ Stay thine hand, for behold the 
Sacrifice which taketh away the sins of the world.” And around 
her the maternal love of St Anne interposes the mantle of her charity 
as an impenetrable shield, on which the spent arrows lie harmless. What 
strikes us most in the conception of this remarkable picture is the 
exaltation of the idea of family affection which pervades it. 

There is very little of the stiffness of Vannucci in the drawing, far 
less even than in Raphael’s first manner ; and this is the more remarkable 
as Lo Spagna died in 1524. The executionis boldand telling. Of the 
colouring we can say less, as the use of a banner is obviously un- 
favourable for the preservation of tints; and being painted in dis- 
temper it was the more unsuited for its out-door work. From what 
remains, however, we can see it was fervid and harmonious; and it 
has been preserved better than the productions of other masters of his 
school under similar circumstances. 

There are frescoes of Lo Spagna at Spoleto, of which he was na- 
turalized citizen in 1517, and subsequently made Capitano dell’ Arti dei 
pittori, and at Fuligno; and there were canvases of him in many of 
the circumjacent little towns. Most of these we found huddled together 
in great confusion in a room of the museum of Perugia, where by this 
time probably may be seen his grand work, and which shows what he 
could do in the way of colouring,—‘ The Coronation of the Virgin,’’ 
painted for the Zoccolanti of Narni. Anxious to see it among its 
own associations, we made a pilgrimage from Rome on purpose, and found 
ourselves abundantly overpaid. Narni is a most deliciously picturesque 
old place, but since the railway has been built no one overnights there. The 
Augustan bridge can be seen very well from the line, and if any stop to 
sketch it, it is only for a short interval, and they go on by next train, 
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often without so much as discovering the high-perched town. Our 
advent and inquiries consequently created a stir; we were surrounded 
by a troop of Narnians apparently as desirous as ourselves to view their 
treasure. We were literally éblowis, on entering, with the depth and 
richness of tone for which we were hardly prepared. It is placed very 
high in the wall of the nave, behind the high altar, yet on entering by 
the west door you discern the whole story. It is perfectly well pre- 
served. The background is gold; in the centre, between Our Lord and 
the Madonna, is a thick boss, probably a centre of rays which have been 
removed, There is no damage, however. The attitude of both recalls 
the Madonna di Monte Luce now in the Vatican, which most likely 
Lo Spagna never saw.* That of our Lady especially is full of grace. 
Surrounding them are floating angels, some touching violins. Below is 
a group of saints of the Franciscan order, St Francis in the centre. 

A very delicate little fresco, also by Lo Spagna, adorns the space 
above the door of the church, which is dedicated to St Jerome. It is a 
Madonna, with St Jerome and St Francis on either side, in which the 
habit of the latter is nearly of the colour of the Dominican flannel, in 
place of the usual Franciscan brown. 


R. H. Buskx. 


* A very good copy has been presented | designed by Raphael after he took up his 
to the original possessors by the Papal | abode in Rome. The similarity of concep- 
Government. This picture, painted by | tion is, therefore, probably merely a coin- 
Giulio Romano and “il Fattore,” was | cidence, though a note-worthy one. 





SUNSHINE. 


Many of the warm admirers of our modern School of Art would 
be indignant, on being told that English art is sunless. Nevertheless, 
it is so ; though it is justly praised for its daylight. Sunshine differs very 
much from mere daylight. Daylight without sunshine is cold, prosaic, 
and neutral, whereas sunshine has been admirably called nature’s smile. 
Daylight is cheering compared with darkness, but sunshine goes beyond 
this, and is positively and actively cheerful. 

When we are introduced, then, by our English painters to a cold 
sunless world, we involuntarily begin to think of great coats and 
travelling rugs. Their sweetest compositions fail to thaw us, and we 
resemble a party of shivering guests partaking of an exquisite French 
dinner in a fireless room, during a season of snow. The pleasant 
glow of sunshine seems unknown to them. Judging us by such pic- 
tures, foreigners may well be confirmed in their universal persuasion 
that the sun never shines in England. Even gay scenes of the warm 
south are frequently cooled and robbed of all true sunshine, by a 
ghastly family of pure white high-lights, on dresses, &c. These white 
lights are occasionally supported by warm shadows ; brownish perhaps. 
Such a scale of colours may translate into engraving very brilliantly ; 
but in a picture, or coloured imitation of nature, it is the absolute 
reverse of her scheme of sunny colouring. 

When the painter whose peculiar privilege it is to use colours, 
sacrifices the truth and beauty of his work to some (perhaps) needless 
demand of the print-maker, he not only commits pictorial suicide, but 
basely robs the sun of his most cheerful and precious quality, namely, his 
glow. This warm glow of sunshine is so striking a quality of it, that 
poets may well sing of “glorious sunshine bathing all nature in gold.” 
Daylight without sun is colourless or white. A single ray received from 
the open sky in a darkened room will be found so. But sunshine is 
tinted ; and consequently every object in sunshine becomes tinted also. 
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Absolutely pure white, then, in a ray of painted sunshine deprives it of 
all its essential glow and reduces it to cold sunless daylight. Only in a 
few cold dreary days of winter the pallid sunshine seems white or 
colourless; but these days are exceptional, and hardly agreeable. 

The scale of colours often employed in representing sunshine, 
pure white high-lights and brownish shadows, remind us rather of 
cold moonlight than of glowing sunshine. The tint of sunshine in fine 
weather is usually more or less golden, varying a little with the time 
of year, of day, latitude. Near sunset, it occasionally deepens to 
crimson. But whatever its tint, its shadows will always be the true 
converse of the light,—a general property of all tinted lights, when 
accompanied by white rays. When the jight is all white or colourless, 
the shadow is also without colour; but when the light is tinted, the 
shadow also is tinted. It assumes a tint in contrast with that of the 
light. The cause of this concerns philosophers, the humble artist is con- 
cerned simply with the fact. In order to try this fairly, colourless 
surfaces must be observed, and care taken to be beyond the influence 
of powerful coloured reflections from neighbouring objects. If we 
pass white daylight through a gold-coloured glass, any shadow 
cast in the midst of that golden light will be its true contrast, blue 
tempered with black. This actually describes ordinary fine-weather 
sunshine. Golden lights and blueish black shadows are the first 
elements of nature’s universal summer sunshine costume, tempering all 
the varieties of local colours. All coloured lights will yield similar con- 
trasts. The warm ones, however, being apparently more active on the 
eye than the cool, show the principle best. A red light will cast a 
shadow tending to green. This may sometimes be beautifully seen at 
sunset when the front of a white cottage is momentarily lit up by the 
last dying glories of a crimson sunset. At the instant, we are quite 
startled by the unusual greenness of the shadows. A familiar illustra- 
tion of this general law will also occur when a pair of green spectacles 
happen to be lying on a sheet of white paper, in strong daylight. 
Should any portion of the frame-work cast its shadow in the midst of 
this green light, it will be the true converse of the light ; the light being 
white tinted with green, the shadow will be faint black tinted with red. 
One element of all shadows appears to be this weakened black or grey. 
A direct shadow being light intercepted, would be absolute black, were 
it not for reflected light, which weakens it to grey. 

These are the primary elements, and, as it were, the grammar of 
nature which art must master if she would learn the secret of sunshine, 
and how to paint it. Nature shows herself to us in such a bewilder- 
ing maze of local colours mixed up with tinted lights, tinted shadows, 
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and reflected colours, that we cannot hope to unravel her tangled skein 
unless we begin with her very simplest elements considered. 

It will be desirable, then, first to study the effect of tinted light and 
shadow on the forms of colourless nature, divested of all the confusing 
complications of local colours. When once these simple elements are 
thoroughly mastered, the addition of local colours will be easy. He 
who wishes thoroughly to understand sunshine must make many care- 
fully coloured studies of white objects in it,—such as statues, vases, foun- 
tains in gardens, chalk pits, marble quarries, white-washed houses, 
and snow. If these studies are conscientiously made, they will exhibit 
an amazing and very beautiful variety of colour in their shadows, de- 
pending partly on the tint of the direct light, and partly on the influence 
of neighbouring objects. For although the shadows of a white solid 
will always exhibit a true contrast to the light where it is not interfered 
with by reflections, yet practically there are very few such uninfluenced 
spots in ordinary nature. The bluish shadows of sunshine have many 
disturbing influences to contend with, but they maintain themselves 
bravely. Every broken bank or rough-cast wall in sun-shadow affords 
countless examples of this, and a rich feast of lessons to the sunshine- 
student. Nature is so prodigal of examples that he finds them at every 
instant of his out-door life. We particularly urge him to pay most 
attention to white, or at all events to very light-coloured objects at first. 
They are the simplest exponents of our principle. Every little bluish. 
shadow, whether on a white dress, or the bleached trunk of an old tree, 
has its own little story to tell; which story will be how it struggled 
into existence, thanks to local protection against its antagonists, the 
destructive warm reflections. In many cases it reaches only to a half life. 
On every rounded surface, whether sphere, limb of tree, or statue, there will 
always be a dark cool space between the direct sunshine and the reflec- 
tion. This dark space will often have its blueness interfered with by 
some warm reflections from the ground, or the neighbouring lights. 
Every one of such dark spaces, however small, is a history of the con- 
flict of contending principles. The varying and temporary triumphs of 
either side must be closely watched and conscientiously recorded by the 
intelligent sun-student. On the true tone of this cool space between 
the direct and reflected lights will often depend the sunny look of the 
picture. Much of this varied beauty can be noticed in art, but is too 
often neglected in favour of studio-bred uniform warm tones, neither 
beautiful nor possible in real sunshine. 

This doctriné of the golden tone of sunshine involves some peculiar 
difficulties which must be met as usual by a compromise ; for, as Mr 
Hamerton has well observed, the painter’s art abounds in compromise. 
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Should a golden tone (orange) be too freely added to all your sunshine 
lights, it would lower them too much and rob them of all brightness ; 
but it.does not therefore follow that such an essential characteristic of 
beautiful sunshine is to be utterly neglected. Much must depend upon 
the nature of the subject. 

An observer in the midst of a large unbroken space of sunshine will 
be more struck with the brightness of the light than with its peculiar tint 
or glow. But let him shift his position, and seek the shade of a grove 
of trees; instantly the small patches of sunshine which burst through the 
foliage will seem to have acquired a golden tone. The painter will 
naturally desire to remind his spectators vividly of beautiful nature, and 
will exert all his ingenuity of resource to gain as much as possible of the 
brightness without altogether sacrificing the glow of sunshine. Very 
much of both qualities may be gained by a judicious choice of natural 
effects, extreme care in the use of luminous materials, and thoughtful 
studies from nature grounded on some acquaintance with her scheme. 

Another striking peculiarity of sunshine consists in the sharpness of 
its cast-shadows. This sharpness depends upon nearness—that is, the 
nearness of the object casting the shadow to the surface on which it 
falls ; briefly, the distance of the shadow-projector from its recipient. 
Thus, a man standing in sunshine on the flat ground, will cast a clear 
defined shadow, with its edges as sharp and fine as a razor; but a lofty 
pile of houses near him will in the same sunshine cast a shadow with 
softened or blurred edges. Should any of these houses much overtop 
the rest, their shadows will have edges still more softened. Sharpness of 
cast shadows then is entirely an affair of nearness as their softness is of 
distance. This quality is often beautifully illustrated in the long slop- 
ing shadows cast by mountain peaks of varying heights at sunset. It is 
called penumbra, and is said to be caused by a curve in some of the sun’s 
rays, which only produces an appreciable effect when the distance is 
long. 

We have now arrived at a few definite ideas about sunshine. Although 
daylight is white, sunshine is tinted, usually golden. All tinted lights, 
when accompanied by white light, have tinted shadows. Shadows are the 
converse of lights; therefore sun-shadow will usually consist of blue and 
black, the true converse of white and gold. In sunlight, cast shadows are 
excessively sharp at very short distances, but have softened edges at longer 
ones. Reflected light and colour largely influence all sun-shadows. These 
appear to be a few of the essentials of sunshine. The application of these 
simple conditions to the endless complexity of natural forms is not so 
difficult as might be imagined, when the student is once well grounded 


in the effect of sunshine on white objects ; the next step, of clothing them 
with local colour, will be easy. 
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Light is the discoverer of colour; darkness and night are its 
destroyers. Shadow is primarily light intercepted, or an approach to- 
wards night. Broadly considered, then, light reveals colour and shadow 
destroys it. This, though mainly true, is accompanied with some 
apparent exceptions ; the shiny surface of a common green wine-bottle 
will reflect all the light which falls on some prominent parts of its light 
side, almost colourless. But this is an apparent exception only, and results 
from the high polish. In the neighbouring light parts will be seen the 
true colour of the bottle, which will be somewhat obscured on the 
shadowed side. In sunshine, light not only reveals local colour to us, 
but it gilds it also; while sun-shadow cools and degrades it, unless 
counteracted by powerful warm reflections. At times, excessive light 
annihilates local colour just as very deep shade does. 

Studies from nature to be of any use ought to be deliberately com- 
pleted, and not hasty generalized blots, dashed off at one short sitting. 
They should be careful records of beautiful fact. These prolonged studies 
of objects in sunshine are hardly possible in our variable and cloudy 
climate. But they are quite practicable in the more equable climate on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. There it is easy to find the same 
sunny effect, at the same hour, on the same spot, for days or even for 
weeks together. This seems to be the true use to make of such serene 
climates. A thorough knowledge of sunny nature can hardly be gained 
or even hoped for without going through some of this work. The 
painter of portraits and the figure painter do not content themselves with 
one short sitting and then rely upon their memory for the completion 
of their work. The effect of sunshine on nature is at least as difficult as 
portrait or figure painting, and can hardly be successfully completed from 
memory after but one short sitting. 

Granted that the idea of making a literal facsimile of nature is 
childish, and betrays an entire want of reflection on the true end and 
object of art; yet by intelligent and careful study from nature, we can 
retain and recall many more of her sunshine beauties than has hitherto 
been done. This class of study opens out a nearly untrodden path in 
modern art. We have far too many hasty, dashing, clever sketchers 
enamoured of slight dexterity, and too few patient labourers at the 
beautiful for its own sake; too many promises to pay, which, when 
examined closely, are found vapid, common-place, and ineffective. 

During the last few. winters, however, the water-colour society have 
exhibited a number of very elaborate and beautiful studies and sketches. 
But admirable as they are, containing marvellous truth of texture in the 
coats of animals, real-looking studies of figures and heads, they are 
very rarely devoted to the beauties of sunshine. While we, however, 
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generally neglect this class of beauties, continental painters occasionally 
do wonders in it. ; 

It is with much satisfaction, then, that we are able to point out two 
very successful, beautiful, and brilliant modern works of painted sun- 
shine. One of them may have been seen by many of our readers at the 
Paris Exhibition of living painters in 1863. It was by Comte: “ An 
attempt to amuse Louis the Eleventh when an invalid, with a rat hunt 
in the court of a castle.” The bright look of sunshine in this picture 
was almost deceptive, especially where the principal ray fell, yet this 
look of something brighter than mere paint was not gained by any 
tricky sacrifice of the other lights to it. All was fairly expressed by a 
refined truth to nature, greatly aided, indeed. by a very judicious 
selection of colours in the costumes of the court attendants, the whole 
being set off by such a grey wall in sun-shadow, as one often remembers 
to have noticed in nature, but has rarely seen recorded in paint. Bright 
sunshine, however, was perhaps the least merit of this animated picture 
of varied character. 

The second very successful picture of sunshine was exhibited in the 
shop window of Mr Goupil, the well-known Colnaghi of Paris, fora 
day or two only in July, 1864. Although it was in the dull season, yet 
this small work by Mr Polack, a Belgian, sold instantly for 5000 francs 
(£240). While it was there we spoke of it to an American friend, 
who said of ¢, “ Well, I don’t pretend to understand pictures, 
but the painter of that picture seems to employ some peculiar light- 
giving paint.” Now mark the great gain here achieved by the painter. 
He gained a victory over his dull paint, and apparently enlarged the 
powers of his art. 

That the simple and unlearned may be absolutely deceived by a good 
imitation of sunshine was amusingly proved to us at the International 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, in 1862. While we were admiring the Bel- 
gian picture of the young martyr, a party stopped near us for the same 
purpose. One of them praised the truth of the sunlight, particularly 
under the door. “Oh!” said their little boy, “that is not painted 
sunshine, is it? I thought it was real.” Some may consider it beneath 
the grave dignity of a noble art to take in even the simplest, and in truth 
it would be, did the look of light involve any sacrifice of other more im- 
portant qualities. But in these examples there was a striking look of 
light without any obvious sacrifice to gain it. Many of those who 
would be loud in repudiating any such aim may safely do so; not evena 
child would ever accuse them of having used real sunshine instead of 
paint. 

The subject of Mr Polack’s picture was as pleasing as his effect was 
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brilliant and uncommon, Three very charming young girls, scarcely 
beyond childhood, are sitting under trees on a grass plot, with a bright 
ray of sunshine shining on the tops of their heads, while their faces, 
though in sun-shadow, are lit up by a flood of warm reflected light 
from below. The colours were admirably chosen for increasing the 
effect. The picture was strikingly brilliant and like light, gained by 
sheer truth and happy selection. There was none of that out-of-doors 
impossibility, partial midnight blackness, so often falsely deemed neces- 
sary to the support of the lights. One intensely blue dress gave the 
necessary depth without heaviness. Each of the throng of hurrying 
passengers on the glaring Boulevard paused for a moment or two to 
gaze at the sweet vision. 

The sight of such works, at the same time new in character and 
very true to beautiful nature, is consoling to the striving art devotee. 
For the Anglo-Saxon who is punished with a strong passion for the 
beautiful much needs this occasional encouragement. All his fellows 
look upon him as a maniac pursuing a shadow. Many at unguarded 
moments even let out a truly barbarous contempt for all the arts— 
poetry, painting, and music. He is in danger of catching the prevalent 
disease of his associates. “What is the use of beauty?” they cry ; “ the 
old masters have done it all, who can hope to rival them?” The 
national contempt for beauty is embodied in the streets of most of 
our towns. But when it began to injure our trade we made 
vigorous efforts to repair the neglect. The very best cure for any dis- 
couragement is the sight of perfectly original and successful modern 
works—ingots of pure gold fresh from nature’s inexhaustible mines. 
They prove that nature and art are not yet exhausted, and that the 
painter is not reduced to so sad a condition as the modern architect. 

Every human art, says Mr Fergusson with admirable truth, ceases 
to be in a healthy condition when it stands still, copies itself, and is not 
progressive. And he feelingly deplores the want of invention and the 
universal copying in the building art of all modern Europe. So long, 
however, as such pictures occasionally appear painters need not despond 
nor idly worship the old masters. True, the age of Madonnasand Holy 
Families has long passed away. What half-frozen northern imagination 
can prudently deal with certain Biblical subjects? Ancient story 
is now half explained away into myth. Modern history is dis- 
puted as to fact, and still more doubtful as to motive. Who can now 
hope to know the real truth of the Indian mutinies or the Crimean war, 
recent as they both are? But though such high paths, sacred or pro- 
fane, may not judiciously be trodden by modern English painters, 
yet beauty, even unhackneyed, unnoticed beauty, and human life, still 
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remain to him. Poetry too will not scout him if he woo her in all 
truth, simplicity, and earnestness. We need not despair, on the con- 
trary, we may justly feel proud of the general excellence of our English 
school, in that modern creation—landscape painting, and stimulated to 
yet further efforts towards an ever unattainable perfection. 

In the peculiarly modern departments of art we can exert ourselves 
with all the more freedom that in them we escape all discouraging com- 
parisons with ancient art. With it landscape was little more than a 
conventional background for figures. But in these days a very large 
number of pictures are pure lancscapes of a truth and beauty never 
dreamt of or even felt till now. The increasing love of scenery through- 
out Europe is a remarkable fact. Mrs Radcliffe’s novels culminated in 
the lake poets, and “ Johnston’s Tour in the Hebrides” is now succeeded 
by the “ Journals of the Alpine Club,” and swarms of tourists through 
every mountain district of Europe. In old days mountain pictures 
were unknown—mountains were thought of only as dreary and forbid- 
ding. Now, very many persons feign or feel great admiration for 
them. Mountains no doubt are sometimes very beautiful under 
favourable circumstances, but are often the very reverse. This very 
modern enthusiasm about mountains, fanned by literary men both 
in prose and verse, and naturally attractive to adventurous British 
youth, is not without danger to the young landscape-painter. It some- 
times decoys him into spending much valuable time and skill on an 
ugly dreary mountain scene. He has made it very true, but it fails to 
please anybody. On the spot his head was filled with recollections of 
inflated passages about the “sacredness of mountain forms,” and his 
whole being perhaps exalted by nature, exercise, and pure mountain air. 
His excited imagination invested a desolate uninviting scene with lofty 
qualities, when in reality it was ordinary in form, poor in colour, and 
dreary. His study is perhaps calmly scrutinized by some quiet, highly 
respectable, middle-aged critics, on a dull winter day in foggy, smoky 
London. It fails to please. The young artist was led into a mistake 
by a prevailing fashion, which, though perfectly natural and pardonable 
in him, was a fatal mistake. 

What is beautiful must be decided by each man for himself and 
at his peril. There are some who maintain that all nature is beautiful. 
Fortunately, we can now disprove this monstrous position by our daily 
experience of photographs. Even if they were quite true in effect, form, 
or expression, they would often be none the less ugly. They are usually 
planned and made by men of some chemical knowledge but tasteless and 
entirely unacquainted with fine art. Consequently the photographers 


unconsciously offer us the mean and ugly mixed up perhaps with some 
24¢ 
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beauty. The true artist does not consider his work an impartial mirror 
sworn to reflect equally whatever comes before it; but a judicious selection 
of the beautiful with a suppressed hint only of any necessary accompany- 
ing ugliness. If he has no true perception of beauty so much the 
worse for him. We would counsel him to give up fine art and make 
coats, were it not that even for the most tasteless works there is always 
some demand. Many a purchaser seems to value his pictures by the 
number of stitches in them. He buys human manual labour and not 
thought. 

Fine art ought to be thought, selection, and repression, instead of 
mere servile copying. ‘Who would not rather prefer a study by 
Raphael to a more literal photograph from the life? The photo- 
graph gives us all equally and pitilessly; but Raphael modifies 
the mean and vulgar. French ingenuity has just provided us with a 
fresh proof of the ugliness of unselected, artificialized nature in photo- 
sculpture. With the aid of this very clever combination of optics, 
mechanics, and chemistry, we can now perpetuate in solid plaster all 
the most hideous devices of our tailors and milliners, with minute and 
marvellous fidelity. Photography, which has hitherto faded away, almost 
under our very eyes, seems now at last, in various ways, to promise 
durability. Let us welcome it. All these mechanical inventions, so far 
from doing fine art any harm, do it service. They satiate us with the 
ugly and the mean, and we soon pine for something better than mere 
unselected looking-glass truth. Special departments of art may be 
injured by science, but in several ways photography is a real advantage 
to fine art. The ease, rapidity, and truth with which the photographer 
can imitate the mean and commonplace as well as the really beautiful, 
have the effect of driving the artist back to his true vocation—the careful, 
delicate, and fastidious selection of the beautiful. Their truth forces 
him to be true, so that in every way he isa gainer. They also preserve 
for his general use a rich store of invaluable details. 

In this matter of choice our landscape artists evince much taste, but 
in praising them let us not be insensible to their short-comings or blind 
to their defects. 

They rarely remind us of sunshine. The first general glance round 
the walls of a modern English exhibition often excites in us a sensation 
of daylight but seldom of sunshine. Chilly blue and white prevail. 
The eyes only of the spectator are influenced by such works. His 
memory, perhaps stored with countless pleasant recollections of sunshine, 
is never once appealed to. Such pictures may be clever and agreeable, 
light and dark pigment, full of daylight and truth of local colour and 
texture. But in them the mind is mainly chained down to paint and 
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solid matter. Possibly puzzled with the untrue sunshine hinted at, the 
spectator conjectures that the scene was specially lit up with the mag- 
nesium light on that occasion. In such conventional works all that 
play and contrast of warm and cool colours which impart such extra 
beauty to every object in sun-shadow is sacrificed. Such effects are im- 
possible in real sunshine, and we are only reminded of the colour-shop. 
There seems to be but one cure for such mannerism, and that is, to 
make many prolonged and careful studies of objects in sunshine and 
sun-shadow on the spot. 

It is not here pretended that sunshine is the only beauty in nature 
and alone worth aiming at. On some occasions, even, it is unfavour- 
able to art-beauty, and may deprive a wood scene occasionally of its 
solemn unity. But, at all events, it must be admitted generally to be 
attended with great beauty, and hitherto seldom seriously studied. Here 
it may be remarked that the most universally popular landscape works 
have always been sunny either in the sky or on the earth. The best 
Claudes, Cuyps, &c., are perpetual fine-weather sunshine. We do not 
mean to assert that all their earthly objects are always roasting in blazing 
sunshine. Indeed, some of their most impressive effects are in very early 
morning or very late evening, when the sky is all sunshine, glory, and 
beauty, and the earth is left in deep tranquil shadow. 

On this subject of choice of effect, a word or two of advice may not 
be useless. The humblest and most ordinary subject may be raised and 
dignified by strongly expressing some great general quality of nature. 
Two or three cows in a pond may not be very attractive, but if they 
express the qualities of sunshine very remarkably, they at once gain 
dignity, and form a picture fit for any gallery. Though still disclaiming 
exclusive belief in sunshine, it may be worth while to make a few 
remarks on the class of subjects which readily expresses it, and that 
class which absolutely refuses to be lit up at all. In general it will be 
found that light objects light up well, such as sand, light-coloured build- 
ings and rocks, ordinary roads and thin-leaved vegetation, while dark 
objects tell best in shade. Very deep blue skies, or seas, blue-green 
vegetation, and most dark objects, light up sullenly. They don’t aid in 
expressing light, but rather resist it. We are fighting with the very na- 
ture of things when we try to make very dark objects sunny. Among 
continental artists, figure-painters, and sometimes animal painters, have 
at times succeeded well in rendering sunshine. Generally they have no 
true feeling for landscape. It is much easier to notice and record the 
sunny tints on the prominent points of cattle than to diffuse sunshine 
all through a vast and varied landscape. 


Observation, aided by a few memoranda, may be sufficient for the 
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animal painter, while the landscape demands a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of sunshine. The varied nature and distances of his 
objects increase his difficulties and oblige him to make many partial 
studies. How to make these sunshine studies and what precautions the 
student must adopt to defeat his sworn enemies, the sun and the wind 
(who seem jealous of his labours), is too long for this paper. Here we 
will content ourselves with remarking that the serious study of sunshine 
involves some exposure to, and endurance of, heat. Steady sunshine-with 
all its beautiful accompaniments, can only be seen in perfection and per- 
manency in the summer season, even on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
If the student is in earnest he will not be frightened at some exposure 
to any European sun. Though a northerner he is not a polar bear, 
nor is his blood, like the new lamp-oils, explosive at a temperature of 
70. We have braved the fiercest summer suns of south Spain and 
Italy for many consecutive years without any fever, coup de soleil, or 
even five minutes’ head-ache. The main precautions to be adopted 
seem to be the neck free, the head well protected, some exercise, and 
copious perspiration.* Excessive exposure is not necessary, but some is. 
Those who only see the Mediterranean in winter, when the sun is low 
and the light diminished, never see it in full beauty. In England, with 
her prevalent sober grey skies, cheerful sunny pictures ought to have an 


especial charm. We can in some small degree neutralize the depressing 
influence of cloudy skies and coal smoke by records of purity and bright- 


ness on our walls. For once in a way the very weakness of art gives her 
some advantage over nature. Art, though very weak in the power of 
her light and shade compared with nature, can retain many of her beau- 
ties without fatiguing the eye with glare. Nature sometimes half blinds 
us with her overpowering brightness and dazzle. . In a picture we can 
enjoy the play of warm and cool colours in the sun-shadows which plea- 
santly remind us of reality without its inconvenience. 

The charm of sunshine depends much on the aspect. Some paint- 
ers, like the photographers, always turn their backs to the sun. By 
doing so they get rid of some of nature’s best effects in sky, water, 
atmosphere, vegetation, &c. If instead of this incivility to the sun, we 
always turn a little towards him, we gain a sky all light and delicacy, 


* Should any student propose to carry 
out any of these ideas, and to make some 
prolonged studies of sunshine in fine cli- 
mates, the writer could perhaps furnish him 
with various serviceable hints. They have 
not been introduced here, as descriptions 
of a sketcher’s difficulties and his mechanical 


contrivances to overcome them, would 
have wearied the general reader. But they 
are at the service of any one really requir- 
ing them. The Editor is requested to be 
so good as to communicate with the writer, 
should it be necessary. 
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some visible atmosphere, the vegetation and water glittering, shiny, 
or transparent; with the figures and all upright objects in luminous 
sun-shadow. All these beauties we lose by turning our backs upon the 
sun. In proof of the remarkable increase of beauty in grass alone 
as we turn towards the sun, the following experiment may be tried. 
Let an observer stand in the midst of a large space of grass on a 
sunny day with his back. to the sun. Let him fix his eyes on any 
object, say at about 100 feet from him. Then let him gradually turn 
slowly round till he looks under the sun, keeping his eyes always fixed 
on successive portions of an imaginary circle round himself. He will 
find that at first when his back was towards the sun the colour of the 
grass was cold and dull, but as he turned towards the sun the colour be- 
came steadily livelier and more beautiful. The explanation of this is 
that when our backs are to the sun not one single blade can exhibit its 
delicate thinness and transparency. They might as well have been cut 
out of block-tin or leather. In such an aspect one of the most beautiful 
qualities of vegetation is lost. But on turning more and more towards 
the sun, an ever increasing number of the blades become miniature 
transparencies, till at last quite under him they are nearly all so, enlivened 
with a few sparkling high-lights from their polished sides or tips. "When 
nature produces any charming effects by such an intricate complication 
of transparencies and opacities, how can any painter hope toremind us of 
them by one ‘hasty uniform opaque plaster of dull impenetrable green ? 
The same reasoning will hold good of trees; especially when they are 
near the eyc. Quality is as important as colour. 

The intelligent artist who sees a beautiful effect in nature, whether 
near or far off, will always examine how it is produced. He will 
find that she produces her effects by transparency and opacity; some- 
times sharply contrasted, at others intimately blended. He also is fur- 
nished with opaque and transparent materials, and when possible he will 
do well to imitate her mode of work. All the effects of water, whether 
at rest or in motion, are produced by transparency and opacity. Our 
first impression about the sky is that it is an intangible body of light. 
Predominant light, apparently internal, is its leading quality. This 
appearance of internal light must be gained at all hazards. Nothing 
but a very luminous ground will give any notion of this primary quality. 
We have occasionally watched artists of repute struggling vainly against 
the heavy lightless look produced by an impure ground under their sky. 
The real sky appears as an intangible transparency, and we are bound to 
give a similar impression in our imitation of it. Atmosphere when 
cross-examined is visible air,—beautiful when very faint and semi-trans- 
parent, as in the finest summer weather, but disagreeable when thick and 
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opaque, as in fogs or London smoke. The most beautiful atmospheric 
effects seem produced bya very delicate filmy veil of thin and just visible 
atmosphere interposed between us and distant objects. With our mate- 
rials we can do much the same thing. We may surely condescend to 
imitate nature’s mode of working, in spite of the carping of lovers of 
orthodox “ fair” painting. 

An artist of celebrity told us that when he first visited Rome, many 
years ago, an old man there remembered Claude Lorraine. He said, 
that when a picture seemed finished, Claude, having duly prepared the 
surface, rubbed a little slightly tinted white all over it, and then rubbed 
this off again and again, till none would soil even a clean rag. In tech- 
nical language, he scumbled. If nature scumbles, and one of her most 
popular interpreters also scumbled, why may not we? Like her we 
must employ such a process very sparingly, or it will degenerate into 
disagreeable fog. The next question will be, Has visible air any colour ? 
This question, apparently so trifling, is of moment to the landscape 
painter. There seems to be a very prevalent confusion in the minds of 
many between the blueness of the sky and the colour of earthly atmo- 
sphere—which is often also spoken of as blue. Fog appears to be the 
dense extreme of delicate summer mist. But who ever saw such a phe- 
nomenon as a blue fog? With our imperfect paint we cannot always 
rigidly follow nature’s mode of work, but in some degree we may some- 
times do so with great advantage. A slightly warmed white (a gilt 
mist) will often be found sufficient for a scumble over an approximation 
to the desired colour. But a blue mist would be found much too 
positive and impervious to the sun’s rays; in fact, unnatural. 

We have here insisted on the general increase of beauty as we turn 
towards the sun, but there are some striking exceptions to this rule : 
particularly at sunset, when the full moon is just rising opposite, and we 
look towards her with our backs to the sinking sun. The last moments 
of this effect are particularly beautiful, when the foreground is cooled 
into shadow and the distance still glows in golden light. These discus- 
sions on imaginary scenes however are never quite satisfactory. Well- 
known modern pictures would furnish a much better text. For 
obvious reasons English works cannot be instanced. Let us then select 
two pictures by Madlle Rosa Bonheur—the “ Hay Cart” and “ Oxen 
Ploughing,” which are now in the Gallery of the Luxembourg, and 
were very lately seen in the International Exhibition at Hyde Park. 
At the first glance—(generally the most trustworthy)—very beauti- 
ful and unmistakable sunshine lights up the oxen ploughing, but is 
confined to them. They are such very real panting, foaming, labouring 
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beasts, they are so marvellously and delicately true in every little cool 
sun-shadow and warm reflection about their heads and bodies, that it 
would almost seem hypercriticism to find any fault with mere unobtrusive 
accompaniments. 

But the landscape occupies so considerable a space in the picture as 
to determine its general effect, and therefore can hardly be set aside as 
secondary. The sky and vegetation probably satisfied the eye of the 
painter when they supported the lights on her oxen without interference. 
But surely sky ought to look bright like light, and green vegetation 
under the sun to look delicate, semi-transparent, and sunny. In this 
picture we are looking towards the morning sun. The sky would then 
exhibit its utmost light and delicacy. Here it is apparently purposely 
reduced to a murky tone ; begun probably on the dirty “cereuse” ground 
so universal among French artists. Every blade of the grass or of the 
young crops in such an aspect would be a miniature transparency, lively 
in colour and luminous, But here the sun altogether refuses to light up 
the dull opaque blue-green mass. This want of pervading sunlight 
would almost lead one to fancy that the landscape must be the work of 
some assistant. The general effect of the hay cart is heavy, though the 
parts when separately examined are beautiful. The intention evidently 
must have been to represent a glorious early summer day, all light and 
gladness. Here again the landscape becomes all important. A few 
years since, the fair painter, being dissatisfied with the dark effect of 
the sky, repainted it. But it has already become rather heavy again. 
Add to which, that the hay on the cart is dark and the oxen are dark. 
The only considerable body of light in the picture comes from the 
cut hay on the ground. As we have observed above, dark objects 
cannot be made to express sunshine. Here they are predominant, and 
the result is heaviness. From these causes the general effect of both 
pictures is heavy. We cannot however take our leave of them without 
awarm tribute of admiration at the vitality and perfection of the animals. 
The truth and beauty. of the sunshine on them is a rare, and we believe 
a hitherto unnoticed, excellence. 

In thus urging increased study of sunshine and its beauties on the 
rising artists of England, we can scarcely avoid a word or two on the 
best material for that purpose. Water-colour is by far the handiest 
and quickest material, but in spite of English skill it is inherently poor 
and papery. Beautiful and pure as it.is, it will hardly bear the ordinary 
treatment of a gallery picture. The immediate contact with a rich gold 
frame without the intervention of a white margin damages it. As far as 
it goes nothing can be better, but the oil painter, accustomed to the rich- 
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ness and strength of his material in framed-up pictures, will not find 
water-colour studies sufficient guides. He will be called on to translate 
from his water-colour, and translations are always imperfect. 

At the first glance oils would seem to be much fitter for his purpose, 
but they present many and peculiar difficulties of management on the spot. 
Chief among them is their shiny surface, which renders it difficult 
to see what we are doing either in or even near sunshine. This difficulty 
is not insuperable were our oil materials very well suited for landscape, 
but the conviction has slowly forced itself upon us that they are not so. 
The changes of white lead and linseed oil are rapid and inevitable. A 
foul tawny yellow quickly overspreads the work, utterly destructive of 
delicacy and freshness in skies, distant mountains, water, &c. Let it 
not be supposed that we are adopting any hasty prejudice against white- 
lead and linseed oil derived merely from some misuse of them. They 
have always been fatal to these essentials of landscape. Although pure 
landscape was unknown in the times of the old masters, we find most 
fatal changes in occasional early landscape backgrounds to figure-subjects. 

There are two figure-subjects with landscape backgrounds in the 
gallery of the Louvre, one by Mantegna and the other by Perugino. 
Their skies and landscape are now curiously foul, degraded, and ruined. 
It may be said that the flesh-colour also is changed, and that all is 
degraded together. True—but in human figures expression, story, and 
character remain, even though the warm life-blood is jaundiced to the 
complexion of a sallow mummy.- It is far worse with the sky and 
distance of a landscape. When these become foul it is utterly ruined. 
Abstract these primary essentials of landscape, and what remains? In 
this age, so fertile in Exhibitions, we are not left in ignorance of the 
actual condition of either ancient or recent pictures. We need not go 
back hundreds of years for examples. Between the occasional and per- 
manent exhibitions we are furnished with one continuous view of the 
whole subject. Landscape is a speciality of modern art, and the found- 
ation of many a modern art-reputation. The works of Turner, Callcott, 
Bonington, Wilson, Gainsborough, &c., pass in review before our 
memories. Some of the more recent ones we well remember to have 
seen, fresh from the easel. But when exhibited again at the Inter- 
national in 1856, oh how changed! _Isit possible, we ask ourselves, that 
these are the landscapes which but a few years since we all raved about ? 
If they are already so changed for the worse, what wi!l a remote posterity 
think of our celebrities? Surely our oil materials or our mode of using 
them must be radically unsound. We are building on a quicksand in 
relying on such treacherous means for landscape. 

‘\ All must remember the disturbance made in London a few years 
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since, about the cleaning and the alleged flaying of the Claudes in our 
National Gallery. Whether they lost any of their original clothes or 
not, the partial removal of those which time and varnish had lent them 
certainly made them look cold at first. But now, after a few years more 
of exposure to London foulness, they have partly (but only partly) re- 
covered. In the Louvre at Paris one would expect to find the most per- 
fect examples of Claude, the famous French landscape painter, and in 
perfect order. For there the atmosphere has hitherto been comparatively 
pure; little coal smoke, no gas within, nor are the galleries habitually 
thronged with people. But even there it is found necessary to have 
them occasionally scrubbed by cleaners, and this has been done to some 
of the best of them very lately. Like their brethren in London, the 
Paris cleaners proceed fearlessly enough on the skies and other light 
parts of the picture, but very much more timidly when they come to any 
deep tones on the trees, foreground, &c. Thus theeffect of dirt and 
varnish being warm, they remove a good deal of this degrading warmth 
from the lights and not enough from the darks, leaving the work, once 
harmonious, inharmonious. Thus the painter’s reputation is at the 
mercy of the cleaner, even should he not remove one single atom of the 
original work. The owner of old pictures has hitherto been in this 
dilemma. They were getting darker every ten years, and if not cleaned 
would soon become invisible. If cleaned, their effects depending on the 
cleaner’s judgment, they really become his works. 

We have thus taken a very hasty survey of the actual condition of 
all oil landscapes. But if we are dismayed at its damaged condition 
and universal degradation, we need not at once hastily conclude that all 
the fault is in the material. The mischief may be mainly superficial, 

‘depending much more on our own subsequent maltreatment of the sur- 
face than on any defect in the paint. The surface of a picture is gener- 
ally assumed to be more robust than it really is. We seem to expect 
the unprotected painted surface to remain fresh for ever. The paint on 
the woodwork or walls of our rooms, however carefully cleaned, must at 
last be repainted. Any water-colour drawing when unprotected by a 
glass, would speedily deteriorate. If we wish, then, to preserve-our oil 
pictures from degradation they also must be protected. But the recent 
English practice of framing oil pictures with glass may not be the best 
solution of the difficulty. Intelligent foreigners find great fault with 
the practice ; they assert that a picture, like a living being, requires air as 
well as light ; deprive it of either, and it will suffer. This must especially 
be the case with fresh works. Paint, then, requires some protection 
against dirt; glass is in many ways objectionable; oil varnish is an irre- 
movable evil, and is the cause of much of the destruction of most of our 
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pictures. But why should not the delicate parts, such as sky, distance, 
&c., be protected with a water varnish, such as parchment size? This 
would receive and arrest all the dirt, and might occasionally, when neces- 
sary, be removed with a sponge and warm water, giving those parts after- 
wards a fresh protective coat. It appears to us that such very slight 
trouble, once in twenty years or so, would effectually and permanently 
preserve the freshness of our landscape pictures. 

We have remarked above that our oil materials, white lead and lin- 
seed oil, are not well calculated for the modern art of landscape painting. 
In fact, we inherit an imperfect chemical contrivance almost unchanged 
from the earliest monkish figure-painters, and are now vainly trying to 
make it express what they never dreamt of, pure landscape painting ; 
with care it may be made to do much, but is always rather heavy and 
disappointing. It soon ceases to express the special out-of-doors quali- 
ties of air, day-light, and freshness, leaving us only the in-doors ones of 
reduced light, fustiness, and brownness. Connoisseurs formerly admired 
a picture in a high state of decay, but that is past. When perchance 
we have been detained in-doors very unusually our sensation on first 
going out again is one of relief after the reduced light and brownness of 
the house. We drink in the out-of-doors day-light and freshness 
through every pore with avidity. It might seem unreasonable to 
demand of art any of these qualities, were we not accustomed to find 
some of them in our best water-colour. 

To express landscape truth properly we want a new anda durable 
material. Will the clever inventive chemists of the day do nothing for 
us? What is wanted is a luminous material which shall permanently 
preserve its colour and purity in skies and distances. Probably both 
the old materials, white lead and linseed oil, must be discarded as con- 
victed offenders. Innocent and even good substitutes of an inert nature 
are not wanting, but cannot here be discussed without an appearance 
of puffing one. Feeling that British landscape art has many very rare 
good qualities of daylight, atmosphere, and general taste, which may 
be looked for in vain on the continent, we nourish and cherish the 
patriotic ambition of stimulating it to take yet one more step in advance 
by adding sunshine to its other merits. Then, with an improved and 
durable material (which we confidently look for) the British landscape 
school would not only be the first modern one, but the best which the 
world has ever seen. The engravings after Turner already hold that po- 
sition. Countrymen of Reynolds and Flaxman may well aspire to a 
proud position in art. 


R. T. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. 


Ir there is one thing more disheartening and provoking than another, 
it is to see a valuable project, after two or three false starts mayhap, 
carried out at last in such a way as to bespeak and ensure its failure. 
One’s concern at such a spectacle is double; first, on the mere ground 
that the project has come to nothing ; and next, and still more seriously, 
on the ground that this collapse is a grave impediment in the way of a 
renewed and successful effort in the same direction. The British public 
is preéminently a public for results. It requires time to take kindly to 
any new scheme ; to break the first crust of indifference which hardens 
almost into dislike, and of incredulity which calls in question both the 
need of any such attempt, and its chances of success. In fact, our pub- 
lic, like ourselves individually, is “shy :” it does not wish beforehand 
to make acquaintance with new faces, and is more or less “put out” 
when such faces present themselves of asudden. They need to be ushered 
in by carefully insinuated inquiry whether they will be welcome, and by 
introduction in strict form when the moment comes: otherwise a stare, 
the blurting-out of a few commonplace greetings or queries, and the 
final turn of a cold shoulder, are the resources of self-protection adopted 
by our shyness. We have not sufficient openness to new impressions to 
come half-prepared to whatever fresh scheme or phase of work may be 
presented to us; nor have we such quickness of perception and sympathy 
as would catch at the fine suggestions sometimes imbedded in projects 
imperfect enough in themselves, and would appropriate these suggestions 
for our own immediate profit and perfecting. We are therefore (as 
already said) a public for results, That which is manifestly well done 
and successful finds acceptance with us, is laid to heart, and probably 
used as a beginning or foundation of much practical work in the same 
direction; but that which is only suggestive, and along with this in 
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many respects disappointing and unsatisfactory, is not greeted for its 
suggestions with any heartiness proportionate to that which applauds the 
results of some other more carefully-nursed and robustly-constituted pro- 
ject. The merely suggestive enterprise is, on the contrary, too often voted 
simply a failure ; itself is cleared away at the earliest opportunity, and 
only its memory lies still there, “cumbering the ground,” and scaring 
away people who might otherwise be sufficiently well disposed to renew 
the experiment. In this country a new project (at any rate in matters 
of Fine Art) must be one of two things—a success, or else a bugbear. 
This it is which makes the failure of a good idea so disheartening : the 
idea has not been rightly exemplified as yet, and its faulty exemplif- 
cation only adjourns the chances of its being eventually realized to some 
purpose. 

Indeed, notwithstanding all the great activity—and very great it is— 
which has of late years been shown in England with regard to the pro- 
duction and display of works of Fine Art, it would seem that the busi- 
ness of getting up and keeping open exhibitions has not yet been made 
remunerative, nor even promising. The conservative temper of the 
people is too strong still for such enterprises ; and, if we except water- 
colour exhibitions, which stand on a special footing, the Royal Academy 
continues, and appears likely long to continue, the only exhibiting body 
which maintains a prestige, and can command a success. Among the 
numerous other exhibition-schemes to which the last ten or fifteen years 
have given birth, we believe that the only ones which answer their pro- 
jectors’ purposes commercially are those openly got up by picture-dealers. 
Even these, we apprehend, seldom yield any direct money-return worth 
speaking of; but they subserve the interest of their managers by giving 
them prominence and influence in the art-producing and art-purchasing 
world. They constitute so much trading capital, which is made to be 
productive, if not in immediate connexion with the particular investment 
made, yet in some other form, and to some equally tangible effect. The 
first name which one is sure to think of on this ground is that of Mr 
Gambart ; whose schemes very generally show enterprise and shrewd 
calculation, combined with good business management. 

Nothing sounds more tempting to the ingenuous art-lover than an 
“International Exhibition of Fine Arts,” or, if that is in question, an 
“International Society,” for the purpose of such exhibition. One’s 
mind rushes impulsively to, and lingers sympathetically among, the names 
of great contemporary artists all over Europe. In fact, an adequate 
exhibition of this kind is the best lesson from living art which could 
possibly be supplied to the artist, the student, or the mere spectator who 
has open eyes for what he beholds. It is by no means necessary that 
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such a collection should consist wholly, or even principally, of master- 
pieces. It is only bound to exhibit the creditable average, something 
distinctly above the actual mediocrity, of several schools, sprinkled here 
and there with specimens of acknowledged magnates in the art. If thus 
much is realized, the visitor finds himself in a surprisingly short space 
of time tolerably au fait with the currents and tides of artistic thought 
and practice all over Europe; and, with a little pains, he can discern the 
positive and relative capacities of the several schools, and the points 
which each might profitably learn from another; and he may, with some 
fair chance of coming right, speculate how far one level or class of 
attainment, honourable in itself, may be capable of being combined with 
other qualities distinctive of the respective schools. The question, for 
instance, between breadth and minuteness of treatment, or between 
sobriety and sparkle of colour, becomes far clearer to one from seeing 
together a lot of French and English pictures than from any amount of 
mere isolated reflection upon the subject; and, after sharpening one’s 
mind upon the abstract question, one is assisted towards further con- 
sidering whether and in what degree each of the two schools, naturally 
tending as it does towards one and not the other of these qualities, could 
with advantage modify any excess in that direction by some infusion of 
the opposite grace of style. For the question of whether A or B is the 
better is a much less complex, as less practical, one than the question 
whether A, being such as he is, must to a great and fundamental 
extent always remain, might expediently interpolate some of B’s faculties 
and habits among his.own. Tosum up: good international exhibitions 
of art must be the very best of incentives to artistic emulation—to right 
and enlightened emulation, not such as has a trading or supplanting 
aim, but an aim towards enlargement of perception, of sympathy, of 
experience, and of method. 

For some time during the past autumn, an exhibition of oil and 
water-colour pictures, and of engravings, was to be seen at the gallery 
No. 9, Conduit Street, got up by a so-called “ International Society of 
Fine Arts, Limited.” We are afraid that very few people, whether 
artists, patrons, writers, or general public, knew or cared about it; and 
that it must on the whole be classed among those attempts which con- 
template a good thing to be done, rather than exemplify good means of 
doing it. Two facts appear but too conclusive against the prudence of 
the management: the exhibition was opened during the dullest season 
of London, and was not brought prominently under people’s notice— 
and seemingly not a single British painter contributed to the show. 
(This latter statement, in its fullest extent, is verified by the catalogue 
in our possession; though, as the contents of the gallery were of a 
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shifting nature, some pictures departing and others coming in from 
time to time, we cannot affirm that there never was so much as one 
British painting exhibited: there was certainly, however, nothing in 
the faintest degree resembling a representation, or even a cento, of the 
British School.) This is to be regretted on many accounts ; and chiefly 
on the ground of the apparent churlishness towards such painters from 
abroad, some of them of at any rate creditable standing, as were in- 
duced to contribute. We know little of the constitution of the man- 
aging body: the catalogue shows a list of patrons and of directors— 
“The Right Honourable Viscount Ranelagh, President””—which does 
not, to our eyes, look very much “ like business,” though there are some 
names of undeniable distinction. A somewhat heavy tax is laid upon 
purchases effected from the exhibition—z2o per cent. In theory, it may 
be inferred that all contemporary schools of painting and engraving are 
to be represented in the Society’s operations. In practice, the catalogue 
shows contributions of the French, German, Belgian, Dutch, Italian, 
and Swiss schools, with two works of engraving only from the English. 
The Belgians, however, were very greatly predominant, furnishing forth 
perhaps something like a half of the entire display: the Dutch, and to 
some extent the French, were the other schools of art which counted 
pretty well numerically. Something like 300 works at a time were on 
the walls. 

The best known names in the catalogue are perhaps those of Joseph 
Stevens, Verboeckhoven, Van Moer, Willems, De Groux, and Hamman 
—all Belgians; and, among the engravers, the Frenchmen Henriquel 
Dupont and Jacquemart. We need scarcely inform our readers that 
an exhibition which is supported by Joseph Stevens, Van Moer, and 
Willems, is likely to contain some of the most vigorous canine or other 
brute painting, of the strongest and best architecture painting, and of 
the choicest conversation and costume pieces, of the time. To enter in 
detail into the subject-matter or particular merits of individual works 
would be beside our present purpose. We may, however, point to the 
“ View in Holland” of De Schampheleer, a large and clever picture, 
though not transcending an ordinary level ; the “Critical Moment ” 
of Ockel, a fox watching ducks; ‘The Dunes, Boulogne sur Mer, 
Sunset,” of Papeleu; “A State of War,” by Joseph Stevens; “The 
Chapel of San Zeno, St Mark’s, Venice,” by Van Moer, and his water- 
colour, “ Portico to the Atrio of St Mark’s, a study executed on the 
spot ;”” the “ Woman’s Head,” by Smits; and a large cattle-piece by 
Stockenbeker ; “The Ghetto, Frankfort on the Maine,” is a picturesque 
crayon drawing by Verveer. Among the engravings and etchings were to 
be found several fine and interesting works: indeed, this may perhaps 
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be regarded as the more successful section of the exhibition. Some of 
them were shown as “specimens of the premiums offered by the Society 
to its Preference Shareholders.” 

In conclusion, we may express a very sincere wish that this or some 
similar effort should eventually succeed ; as a means to which end it 
seems of essential importance that the utmost publicity, with other 
guarantees of stability and solid management, should be given to the 
Society’s proceedings, and that the sympathy and active codperation 
of the British art-profession should be enlisted beforehand. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF MILTON AND TENNYSON.* 


Tue works of Gustave Doré received no stinted notice nor com- 
mendation in a former number of this Review (former Series, Vol. III. 
p- 1, &c.). It would be both needless and unseemly to speak of the 
productions of his fertile pencil since, at the same length. Admiring 
and appreciating him as we do, we prefer to overlook much of his 
recent labour, and to devote this notice to two works, which we consider 
to be his highest flights of invention—Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” and 
Tennyson’s “ Elaine.” 

Of his illustrations of Milton we will speak first, because they are of 
the same kind as those works, of which we treated so critically before. 
But we will not repeat what we then said of his technical processes ; it 
is enough that it should be known that they are the same as he em- 
ployed in his earlier illustrations to ‘ Dante,” “Don Quixote,” &c. 


* Milton's Paradise Lost. Illustrated Elaine. By Alfred Tennyson. Illus- 
by Gustave Doré. Edited, with Notes and | trated by Gustave Doré. London, Ed- 
a Life of Milton, by Robert Vaughan, | ward Moxon and Co. 1867. 

D.D. London, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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Looking at his work, therefore, simply as that of an artist, the first im- 
pression is that he has been more careful in his drawing ; for one meets 
with fewer examples of ungraceful figures, especially in the nude, than 
in his earlier works. It must be an especially difficult task for a 
draughtsman whose skill lies above all in the weird and the grotesque, 
to accommodate himself to designs of pure and simple beauty. And 
with one overtasked, as Doré needs must be, by the demands made 
from every side upon his facile pencil, it shows more than usua! devotion 
to his task that he has succeeded so well in his illustrations to Milton. 
There is, in truth, something akin between the grim Puritan poetry 
and this last illustrator, in those grandiose and all but unrepresentable 
scenes of the history of the angels; and in them Doré shows all his 
force. Scarcely did our own John Martin display greater power in 
depicting the demoniac element of Milton’s poem. To particularize 
would be almost to reprint part of the list of illustrations; but one 
notable failure we must speak of—that of Satan at the Gate of Hell. 
We could have imagined Doré putting out all his strength in the 
attempt to embody the awful grandeur of the poet’s description. 
Instead, we have a tableau in which Satan appears superb enough, and 
sufficiently fearful, but Sin and Death are two perfectly comprehensible, 
miserable figures, crouching beside the Gate,—Sin looking exceedingly 
like a reminiscence of the Medusa of some one of the Caracci School. 
In the second illustration, representing these two emblematic figures, 
Doré seems to have borrowed his inspiration from a more congenial 
spirit with his own than Milton—Delamotte Fouqué. In it Death 
stands grandly in the light, triumphing, but calmly, in the irresistible 
power of his sword; whilst Sin, deprived of all the mysterious and 
attractive attributes bestowed upon her by the great Puritan, cowers 
into the darkness behind, as “ The Little Master” does in Fouqué. 

The wonderful effects of luminous atmosphere, in which Doré and his 
xylographers so singularly excel, were never better given than here. The 
scenes of the successive days of the Creation have seldom been presented 
with such originality of detail and power. And in almost all the illustra- 
tions in which our first parents appear there is a tenderness and purity 
which of themselves alone ought to commend his work amongst us. He 
has, it is true, not always adhered strictly to the poet’s description ; for 
Adam wears a scanty covering on the morning after his bridal; and 
Eve, after the expulsion from Paradise, appears to have obstinately 
retained her very slight vegetable attire, whilst Adam, by her side, is 
clothed in his comfortable coat of skins. 

No praise can be too great for the execution and printing of these 
magnificent wood-cuts, nor for the general “ getting-up ” of the work. 
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And if we may deviate from our own proper path for one moment, we 
would particularly commend Dr Vaughan’s introductory Essay. 


In his illustrations of Tennyson’s “ Elaine,” Doré has entered upon 
a new field, and has dared his loftiest flight. None of his designs before 
these have been executed with a view to steel engraving, and none of 
his designs before these have been so highly finished as not merely to be 
subjects of a special exhibition, but also to be reproduced by photo- 
graphy in a special edition of the Laureate’s great poem. 

The refined execution of the drawings, and the perfect mastery which 
they demonstrated Doré to be possessed of in grisaille, showed him for 
the first time in England as a really great technical artist. And those 
who have ‘purchased the photographically illustrated edition may be 
congratulated for possessing the most perfect representation possible of 
the artist’s own work. 

Both photographs and engravings are on a smaller size than the 
original drawings, which, far from being a disadvantage, greatly enhances 
the effect of them. For although something of Dore’s breadth of 
treatment is lost, the delicacy with which they are so rendered intensifies 
the peculiar impression they produce. The names of the engravers, 
Baker, Robinson, Jeens, and Holl, will prove that Doré’s genius has 
lost nothing in its translation into the hitherto untried language of the 
burin. 

It is almost invidious, where all are admirable, to select any of these 
illustrations for special commendation ; yet feelings or fancies will always 
have their favourites, and such favourites with us are the Frontispiece, 
which is plate 7, for the contrasted effect of the maiden’s corpse in the boat 
rowed by “the wordless man,” with the faéry or almost spectral appear- 
ance of the towers of Camelot; plate 1, for the wonderful aérial per- 
spective ; plate 2, for the sombre landscape ; plate 4, for its beautiful 
rendering of early-morning light; plate 5, although the figure is badly 
drawn, for its expressive representation of Elaine’s forlorn state ; and 
plate g, as a pendant to it, of Sir Lancelot’s despair. Plate 8, by some 
most unhappy mal-entendu perfectly unintelligible, depicts the hapless 
Elaine as in articulo mortis, when, in fact, she had been brought down 
the river a corpse in the way we saw in the Frontispiece. 

M. Doré, we understand, has already prepared illustrations for others 
of the “ Idylls of the King.” We cannot doubt that, drinking more 
largely of the spirit of our first living English poet, his works will grow 
accordingly in depth and power. 

25 * 





BURTY’S MANUAL OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS.* 


Tue study of what in England we name “ Applied or Decorative 
Art,” and in France is called “Les Arts Industriels,” and, in a more 
restricted sense, “‘ La Curiosité,” is, amongst us, left for the most part to 
amateurs and collectors. But in France it has long been common to 
amateurs and ouvriers ; and the fabrication of “ Articles de Paris ” and 
the like, shows as no inconsiderable item in the periodical reports of the 
national activity. Matters are improving with us it must be cheerfully 
admitted. And in some branches of this section of art, we have been 
able to hold our ground against the skill of France itself. The 


catalogues of the exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and the same may be 
predicted respecting that of this year’s exhibition in Paris, published in 


connection with a periodical largely devoted to this subject (“the Art- 
Journal”), are mines of wealth for those who would study it practically. 
There are also the catalogues of the Manchester Exhibition and Mr 
Waring’s grand work on the exhibition of 1862; + to say nothing of 
Birch and Maryatt on Pottery, King on Gems, Owen Jones’ stand- 
ard productions, &c., &c. Yet still our neighbours out-do us. We 
have nothing to show against Du Sommerard. Labarte’s recently-com- 
‘pleted work is unapproached by any English publication. “ L’Art pour 
Tous ” (now in its fifth year) offers to all classes every species of decora- 
tion and ornament in illustrations of the boldest and most effective 
style. And now M. Ph. Burty sends to usa work, popular truly, but of 
such a quality that we can only say we wish it had been produced in 
England,t for whatever may be said on the other side there can be no 
question that the diffusion of the feeling and spirit of art by these, so to 


* Chefs-d’ceuvre des Arts Industriels, 
par Philippe Burty. Deux cent gravures 
sur bois. Paris, Ducrocq. 

+ We are happy to learn that Mr 
Waring contemplates a similar work on 
this year’s exhibition at Paris, which we 


hope may meet with an equally well- 
deserved success. 

} M. Burty informs us that an English 
translation of his manual will very soon 
appear. 
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speak, domestic and universally received means, deserves the praise con- 
veyed in one line of a favourite Eton-grammar example ; 


*¢ Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 


Only in the earliest savage times, and in those of fierce earnestness 
regarding pure religion, has this element of refinement been neglected. 
The barbarian who spent years in carving his war-club or paddle with 
geometrical patterns aad curiously-twisted knots, was elevated by his 
toil, and no sooner did the deadly religious conflict cease, than the 
natural aspirations of man towards refinement led him to the cultivation 
of decorative art. 

It may be said that this is a branch of art hardly worthy of consider- 
ation beside the true fine arts, architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
But it should be remembered that, profiting by their growth and develop- 
ment, it has by degrees been able to supply forms of beauty and means 
of culture for even the lowliest homes. For this reason the study and 
collection of objects which are contemptuously called bric-d-brac, assume 
an importance which otherwise could not be assigned to them. And 
a work like this of M. Burty, must be regarded as one of substantial 
value. 

It is not only a manual for amateurs—it is a contribution, and one 
of no slight worth, to the apparatus of popular education and advance- 
ment. And on this account we have great satisfaction in recommend- 
ing it to the attention both of collectors and amateurs, and of all who 
are concerned in the promotion of genuine and general art-cultivation. 

It is divided into the following sections; pottery, under which terra- 
cotta, faience, porcelain are treated; glass, sub-divided into glasswork 
proper, and stained or painted glass; enamels; metal-work, first of 
bronze and iron, and next of gold-smithry ; and lastly, tapestry. And 
it treats of each in so clear and simple a manner, that any one who has 
mastered it, would be able to sympathize intelligently with the delights 
of those who were formerly looked down upon as “ collectors of old 
china,” “ brocanteurs,” &c. And such collections as we see in the 
British Museum, South Kensington Museum, and elsewhere are con- 
verted into true schools of art, with their unmatched collections of works 
of every kind illustrated in this book, and classified as they are in those 
three establishments upon the diverse but harmonious principles of 
archeology, aesthetics, and practical science. 

The wood-cuts illustrating. the work are well selected and beautifully 
executed, and equal praise is due to its typography. 





THE DRAWINGS IN THE LOUVRE.* 


Att who have visited, for purposes of study, the galleries of the 
Louvre devoted to the drawings of the old masters, must have felt the 
great need of such a catalogue as had been provided for the picture- 
galleries. This want, thanks to the intelligent interest which M. Reiset 
takes in this part of his charge, has been provided for the drawings of 
the schools of Italy, Germany, Flanders, and Holland ; a catalogue at 
once descriptive, historical, and critical. A model catalogue. No 
other public gallery can show such a one, and it should be a just 
cause of pride to the “ Administration du Musée du Louvre,” that 
having been the first to exhibit such studies in a way to make them 
accessible to all, they have also been the first to supplement the exhibi- 
tion by a catalogue especially adapted to the requirements of true art- 
students. One feature of this catalogue recommends it also for general 
use: it can be so readily referred to. It shares with many others, and 
notably with those of the pictures in the Louvre and that of the pictures 
in the Dresden Gallery, the praise of being far more than a handbook 
to the gallery itself. Excellent as is the catalogue of our ownNational 
Gallery, it falls short of the high excellence of these. 

The introduction narrates in extenso the history of the collection. 
And an extraordinarily interesting history it is. As few English con- 
noisseurs are acquainted with it, we will give a very condensed account 
of it from this introduction, and from M. Dumesnil’s History of French 
Amateurs. 

One of the greatest collectors of the seventeenth century was the 
Parisian banker, Jabach. It was he who purchased some of the greatest 


* Notice des Dessins, etc., exposés dans Catalogue of the Drawings of the 
les salles du 1° étage au Musée impérial du | Louvre Gallery, Paris. Photographed by 
Louvre. Premiére partie, etc.; par M.| M.A. Braun of Dornach. Sole Agent, 
Frédéric Reiset, Conservateur des peintures, | Ch, Hauff, 4, St Benet’s Place, Grace- 
des dessins, et de la chaicographie. Paris, | church St., London. 

Charles de Mourgues fréres. 1866. 
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treasures of art which Charles I. had possessed, when they were sold by 
the Long Parliament. An unfortunate change in his circumstances 
subsequently compelled him to offer his entire collection for purchase to 
Louis XIV, And, after long and tedious negotiations, the bulk of it 
was bought by Colbert, and became the foundation of the “ Cabinet du 
Roi.” The pictures, with some exceptions, are amongst the choicest in 
the Louvre. The drawings were the commencement of the collection now 
exhibited. Want of space even there forbids the exhibition of very 
many whose claims to amateurs would seem in no wise inferior to those 
which are exposed. But the courtesy of M. Reiset and his distinguished 
assistants in that department always affords genuine students access 
to these also. 

The Jabach collection comprised above 5500 drawings. It was 
increased, not many years afterwards, by the collections made by the 
famous amateur Delanoue and the successive premiers peintres du Roi, 
Lebrun and Mignard. Other collections were in like manner acquired ; 
and a considerable selection from the drawings of the more celebrated 
amateur Mariette. The Baldinucci collection was afterwards bought 
entire; and by purchases at great sales, and bequests, the drawings alone 
in the Louvre have now reached the astonishing number of 35,353. 

In this catalogue, under each national school the masters are 
arranged by name alphabetically. Each drawing is sufficiently described 
as to its subject, to make subsequent reference to it easy and satis- 
factory. The style and handling are also given, and the measurement. 
The history of each drawing is traced, as far as possible, and all ascer- 
tained paintings after them are noted. An appendix to each school 
supplies biographical notices of the masters whose names have not 
occurred in the catalogues of the pictures, and we certainly have no 
right to complain if these biographical sketches are far more complete 
than those to which they thus are but a supplement. We expect with 
great eagerness the second part, which will contain the schools of France, 
Spain, England, and the remainder of the objects exhibited in this 
superb gallery. 

M. Braun’s reproduction of above 300 drawings from this collection 
are of such a quality as to deserve very particular notice. Being photo- 
graphic, and of the same size as the originals, they present to the 
student and the critic the best fac-similes which they can require. But 
in addition to these recommendations, by a process which has been 
patented by M. Rousseau, they are printed in very nearly the exact tint, 
whether it be red or black crayon, or pen and bistre-wash, of the originals, 
and they are believed to be unalterable. These last qualities are such as 
hitherto have been sought in vain, by all who have been engaged in the 
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photographic reproduction of ancient drawings, since the Prince Consort 
first applied this process in the formation of his great Raphael Col- 
lection. 

We cannot be surprised that in so great a number of plates there 
are to be found those of every degree of importance. But after a care- 
ful examination of the entire work, we do not hesitate to say that there 
is not one which a real student of art would be unwilling to possess. 
No.doubt he will prefer the Leonardos, Michael Angelos, Raphaels, and 
Coreggios, the Albert Durers, Holbeins, and Rubenses, to the Bandinellis, 
Caraccis, Zuccheri, &c., &c. But these latter will be equally useful, 
nay, indispensable to him, in his study of the history of art. From this 
point of view, we do not fear to state that M. Braun’s work, when 
complete (for these 300 plates are but the first instalment of it), will be, 
as a compendium of art-history, perfectly unique. No other collection, 
except the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle, is able to show such a 
series ; and even it fails, compared with the collection in the Louvre, in 
the earlier schools of Italy, and in those of Holland and Flanders. 

We have noticed these two works together, not as placing the 
labour of the art-scholar on the same level as that of the photographer, 
but because for art-students they together form one, the photographer 
presenting to the eye the very counterfeit of that which the catalogue 
records and describes. 





MR MORELLI’S PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE NATIONAL 
PICTURES. 


In these days when line-engraving has almost died out in England, 
when we seldom see a new print of anything but a new picture, and 
when such prints as are produced are for the most part of a very inferior 
character, the question of reproducing classical works of art—works 
such as are entirely beyond the scope of the style of engraving in vogue 
—is a somewhat important one. This failure in the supply of prints of 
classical works cannot be attributed to want of subjects not already 
attempted in the palmy days of engraving, for we need go no further 
than Trafalgar Square to find numerous pictures of deep interest which 
have never yet been engraved, and many works of the highest intrinsic 
merit of which no competent engraver has ever given us a print. That 
a style of engraving such as meets the requirements of the greater part 
of the community should have obtained, is a fact easily accounted for 
on the commercial theory at the bottom of most English institutions. 
With occasional exceptions, the engravings of the present day, done in 
this country, have the appearance of hasty and flimsy execution ; and, 
indeed, this appearance is precisely what might be expected from the 
manner of their birth. A great number of them are from pictures 
which have been lions at the Royal Academy Exhibitions, and of which 
copies are eagerly desired by a large portion of the buying public. 
The plates are consequently engraved with all possible speed, to meet 
the demand before it has subsided in the natural course of events; and, 
in order to secure the necessary amount of expedition, a composite 
method of engraving, economical of labour and time, is resorted to. If 
we met with a subject by a Greek sculptor or a great Italian painter, 
reproduced in this style, we should scarcely believe our eyes: the effect 
would be no less painful than startling. Besides the eminent Mr Doo, 
whom have we to give us fine line-engravings of our classical pictures? 
and what is one line-engraver among so many works of which it is 
desirable to place accurate representations at the public disposal ? 
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Under these circumstances we are obliged to have recourse to other 
processes, such as chromolithography and photography ; and it is with 
the latter, as made use of by Mr Morelli, that we are at present con- 
cerned. Photography as used by Mrs Cameron may be looked upon 
as a substitute for drawing or painting: as used by Mr Morelli it must 
be regarded as a substitute for engraving. Her art is creative—his 
reproductive. 

On account of the great difficulty hitherto experienced in pho- 
tographing direct from such vari-coloured objects as paintings, we meet 
with few photographs from pictures, which can be considered entirely 
successful, The plan frequently adopted, of copying pictures in crayon, 
so as to place monochromatic objects before the photographer, has pro- 
duced by far the best photographic representations of pictures obtained 
as yet. Mr Morelli, in carrying out this plan, has put forth a small 
series of reproductions of pictures in our National Gallery which, as a 
whole, can scarcely be too highly spoken of. 

A circumstance which enhances the value of Mr Morelli’s pho- 
tographs is that the pictures which he has selected in the Gallery are 
for the most part such as have never been engraved, or those of which 
the engravings are either very bad or very rare; so that, in a country 
possessing no good and complete series of representations of the pic- 
tures in its National Gallery, the important position taken by these 
photographs cannot easily be overrated. I am not aware whether Mr 
Morelli has selected his subjects with a knowledge of antecedent repro- 
ductions ; but it is, at all events, probable that he is well aware of the 
circumstances connected with the history of the pictures he gives such 
devoted attention to. 

Mr Morelli has the advantage of being his own draughtsman—an 
advantage which it is most desirable to secure. A photographer, how- 
ever accomplished he may be as such, must meet with many serious 
difficulties in photographing drawings brought to him by artists who, 
while making excellent drawings, know little or nothing of the working 
details of photography, or even of its principles; but when the artist 
who produces an object for the camera is himself an expert in pho- 
tography, and fully instructed in the requirements and idiosyncrasies of 
that art, he naturally endeavours, not blindly, to make his drawing not 
only the best possible copy of the picture before him, but also the near- 
est fulfilment he can attain of the conditions which constitute a good 
subject for photography. Again, with the thorough knowledge that he 
must acquire of each picture while copying it, he has its lights and 
shadows, as well as its particular style of colouring, so well in mind, that 
he is able to consider, not only what will be the right intensity of colour, 
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but also what the kind of tint, which he must endeavour to give his 
photograph in printing it: he is able to judge whether the colour should 
be a rich, warm brown, approaching red, or a cold brown bordering on 
neutral tint. Mr Morelli being in this favourable position, it is no 
marvel that his photographs form a goodly array of artistic copies vary- 
ing in depth as well as quality of colour, according to the original 
subject. He has executed copies in this style besides those taken from 
our National Collection; but we shall at present confine ourselves to 
a few remarks upon those only. They are as yet but few in number— 
only the twelve mentioned below. 

The Virgin Mary adoring the Infant Christ—Pietro Perugino. 
This beautiful picture, by the master of Raphael, does not, when trans- 
ferred to the brown tints of photography, lose that delicate, almost 
fragile purity of expression for which it and Pietro’s works generally are 
conspicuous, and which a hasty judgment might ascribe to the perfec- 
tion of colouring displayed rather than to the fine conception of the 
painter, expressed with the aid of his notoriously great powers of 
manipulation. In reducing the colours of the original to one tint, Mr 
Morelli affords us a useful Jesson in analyzing the effects produced by 
such painters as are generally remarked on for perfection of colouring 
more than for greatness of conception. This lesson is still more em- 
phatically taught by a full-sized study of the Virgin’s head (from the 
same picture), of which Mr Morelli has produced a separate copy. The 
grain of the crayon is perhaps a little too palpable to be suitable to a 
head by a master of such smooth execution as Perugino; but the 
effect of the photograph at a short distance is capital. 

The Archangel Michael—Pietro Perugino. This is another full- 
sized study of a head—the head of an angel which, with the picture 
last mentioned, formed a portion of one altar-piece.* The copy is an 
excellent one—the somewhat peculiar expression of the archangel: 
having been caught to a nicety. These specimens make us wish that 
the three compartments of the picture had been copied as a whole by 
Mr Morelli. 

The Marriage of St Catherine of Alexandria—Ambrogio Borgo- 
gnone. This picture is one of very elaborate detail, and must have taxed 
Mr Morelli’s patience severely. His work, however, is done con amore, 
as witnessed by the faithfulness with which he has given, not only the 
sweet faces and forms of the Virgin and Child and the two saints 
(Saint Catherine of Alexandria and Saint Catherine of Siena), but 


* There are in the National Gallery | which was formerly in the Certosa at 
three principal portions of this altar-piece, | Pavia, 
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also the rich decorations of the cinque-cento architectural work forming 
the canopy under which the Virgin is enthroned. 

The Virgin Mary and two Angels weeping over the dead body of 
Christ—Francesco Francia. The artist has copied this truly noble work 
with a pious care, which seems to indicate profound veneration for a 
master who was undoubtedly one of the greatest of the painters in the 
antico-moderno style—the style of the period immediately preceding the 
time when Italy put forth her full strength in the production of her 
Raphaels and Angelos. The weary, worn face of the sorrowing mother, 
with the less intense grief of the two angels and the calm majesty of 
the dead Christ, are fully appreciated by Mr Morelli ; and in each copy 
of the photograph which I have inspected, the greatest care seems to 
have been taken in regard to the production of tints best suited to the 
subject. A careful application to the study of this picture is further 
displayed in a magnificent photograph of the head of the Christ taken 
from a separate drawing. This is perhaps the most remarkable of the 
whole series: indeed the utmost perfection of copying seems to be 
attained in it. The face is as pathetically beautiful as any we should 
be likely to find, if we put in requisition all the pictures of the same 
subject extant ; and so well has Mr Morelli performed his work that 
scarcely a touch of the delicate feeling of the original has been lost in 
the process of transcription. Even the death-like appearance of the 
flesh, as given by Francia, has not escaped the copyist ; and the slightly 
red tint of the photograph corresponds well with the foxy colour com- 
monly employed by the Bolognese master in painting the hair. This 
photograph is published in four sizes, the largest being on the scale of 
the original picture. 

Mercury instructing Cupid in the presence of Wenus — Coreggio. 
This picture is, on the whole, admirably transcribed; and it is in such 
a case as this that the full advantage of the method employed is felt. 
Of the work in question—one of the most esteemed of Coreggio’s 
easel-pictures—there is a fine line-engraving by Arnold de Jode, executed 
in 1667, and well known to print collectors. It is, however, only fine 
intrinsically, and is next to worthless as a representation of the picture 
—the expressions of the faces not being truthfully rendered, and the 
general appearance of the flesh recalling the manner of Rubens, not 
that of Coreggio. Indeed this subject is one that is almost beyond 
the vast capabilities of line-engraving even, and would have taxed 
severely the powers of a Gerard Audran or a Raphael Morghen ; except 
in a mezzotint by such an artist as Thomas Lupton, it would have 
been almost itnpossible for the engraver to give even a faint notion of 
the exquisite fleeting outlines, or of the deliciously manipulated flesh ; 
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and I know of no mezzotint of the picture, good or bad. The task of 
copying the piece in crayon was a comparatively simple one; but the 
skill displayed in its performance is very remarkable. The photograph, 
as a monochromatic representation of the original, leaves little to desire. 
The softness of outline is very delicately imitated ; the flesh tints form- 
ing the masses of light in the composition, and contrasting with the 
deep shadowy foliage of the background, are broadly given; and the 
expressions of the three faces are rendered with much accuracy, though 
it must be admitted that the face of the Venus falls short—so much as 
to give a feeling of disappointment. The mythological subjects of 
Coreggio are always treated with that full voluptuousness which they 
demand; but the voluptuousness of the ancient Greeks, under the 
influence of Coreggio’s more refined modern sense, puts on an air of 
higher civilization than is furnished by the mythology itself, so that we 
are justified in characterizing as delicate the voluptuousness of such 
pictures of Coreggio’s as the Venus, Mercury, and Cupid. The face 
of the Venus is a very remarkable example of this delicate voluptuous- 
ness; and it seems to me that Mr Morelli, in his otherwise admirable 
copy, has preserved the voluptuousness of that face, but almost disrobed 
it of its delicacy. 

Portrait of Himself—Andrea del Sarto. Whatever may be the 
claims of the picture to be considered authentic—whether it is a real 
Andrea del Sarto (of which there can be but little room for doubt), or 
whether the refined and melancholy face is that of the great master 
himself—one thing is certain, that it is a superb work of art, in select- 
ing which Mr Moreili has shown great taste and discrimination. The 
intellectual beauty of the face, as it turns towards the spectator and 
looks over the shoulder, is almost startling: there is a want of bold 
confidence in the expression, and an amount of depression indicated in 
the slight bend of the neck and slight stoop of the back, which bring 
the circumstances of Andrea’s history painfully to mind; and these 
appearances, with the high refinement of the head and face, and the 
exquisite taste with which the delicate lavender drapery of the sleeve is 
opposed to the darker masses of the picture, form a whole which coin- 
cides well with our ideal conception of Andrea the “ Faultless Painter,” 
with his unfortunate life and sad death. These qualifications are tran- 
scribed by Mr Morelli with his usual tact ; and his photograph of Andrea 
del Sarto cannot fail to be a great boon to all lovers of that painter, 
whether the portrait be authentic or not. 

Saint Catherine of Alexandria—Raphael. This is the least satis- 
factory of the series,—a circumstance probably attributable to the fact 
that it was executed many years ago, before Mr Morelli had attained 
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his present perfection. The tones of the photograph are deficient in 
airiness; and the delicately-expressive face and figure of the martyr 
' princess, as conceived by the Urbinate, are not rendered with the truth 
usually found in these photographs. Desnoyer’s beautiful engraving of 
the work has shown what perfection may be attained in reducing it to 
black and white: it is consequently a disappointment to find the pho- 
tograph so far short of the possibilities of transcription. 

The Virgin Mary with the Infant Christ and Saint John—Raphael. 
The beautiful little picture best known in England as the “ Garvagh 
Raphael,” but more generally distinguished as the “ Aldobrandini 
Madonna,” is most pleasingly rendered in this series. The cheerful 
colouring of the original is very cleverly generalized in a photograph 
of a particularly cheerful tone, and the countenances are copiéd with 
truth. It should be remarked that the flesh of the little Saint John 
appears in the photograph to be of the same tint as that of the Infant 
Christ, but in shadow; whereas in the picture the skin of the Christ is 
very fair, and that of the little desert Saint perfectly brown. This is a 
distinction which it is very desirable to preserve (inasmuch as the con- 
trast of colour embodies an idea), but which is, I fear, beyond the reach 
of photography at present. 

“ Ecce Homo”—Guido Reni. When William Sharp produced his 
magnificent line-engraving of this head, he managed the tones of his 
print so admirably as to give an expression of deadly agony, combining, 
almost, the idea which Guido expressed partly by the lines of his pic- 
ture, and partly by the ghastly colour of the flesh. Mr Morelli has 
produced a photograph which gives the beauty of the face as conceived 
by Guido, and which conveys a perfectly correct impression as to the 
lines of the various features; but the photograph is far more pleasing 
than the picture,—a state of things fatal to its perfect success. The 
fault lies in an exaggeration of the lights, and an elimination of the 
ghastliness so well preserved in Sharp’s engraving, and also, to a great 
extent, in a print executed by Corlemans. 

Portrait of a gentleman commonly called Gevartius—Vandyck. The 
photograph from this interesting portrait is the latest of the series, and 
has, in fact, not long been published. Although the picture has been 
several times engraved, there has been no reproduction of it comparable 
to this of Mr Morelli’s. The head, which is attributed by some con- 
noisseurs to Rubens, and which certainly has much of the character of 
other works of that grand genius, has always, in former transcriptions, 
lost effect by the necessary breaking up of the dashing touches which 
render it so highly expressive: in the photograph, not only is the 
general expression of the portrait accurately given, but the very method, 
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almost, has been caught by the copyist. The grain of the crayon is not 
traceable except by minute examination, and the bright lights, laid on 
the original face in thick dabs, are so well imitated that the photograph 
has the appearance of having been touched with opaque colour after 
being printed—a most agreeable illusion. 

Besides the photographs of various dimensions already alluded to, 
Mr Morelli is producing a series of small-sized photographs from the 
National Gallery pictures, which he proposes to extend to sixty—to be 
taken from sixty of the best pictures in the collection, chiefly of the 
Italian schools. Each number of the work is to contain three pho- 
tographs ; and the price at which these numbers are sold is so moderate 
that the work only requires to be brought prominently before the public 
to secure a large circulation ; for to those who take any interest or pride 
in the collection of pictures which is our common birthright, the pos- 
sibility of having on their own tables sixty such copies as Mr Morelli 
produces of the gems of that collection, cannot fail to be a charming 
thought. The three numbers already published consist of photographs 
from the drawings which have served for nine of those described above, 
—the nine complete pieces, the three studies of heads not being issued 
in the work, 

The separate photographs are published by Mr William Spooner, of 
379, Strand,—the serial work by the artist himself. 


H. Buxton ForMaAn. 








RECENT 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES OF ARTISTS.* 


Tue number of Biographical Dictionaries compiled and published 
from time to time are an evidence, first, of a general need; and 
secondly, of the imperfect manner in which that need has been met. 
The uses of Biographical Dictionaries, whether general or specific, are 
too obvious to require explanation. The public require such works, and 
the only practical question, therefore, worthy of attention is how such 
aids to study can be made most efficient. It may be laid down in 
general terms that Biographical Dictionaries should comply with the 
following conditions : completeness as to facts, conciseness as to words, 
reliability, portability, cheapness, and last, but certainly not least, 
facility of reference. A Dictionary should be a practical book, and 
circumlocution and rhetoric are out of place. It stands upon the library 
table for occasional appeal, and the testimony must be sure: it is a 
storehouse, the worth of which is to be measured by the abundance 
and value of its materials. Art Biographical Dictionaries, though but 
a species, in no essential feature differ from the entire genus. The 
demand for some such compilations is proved by the abundance of the 
supply. But imperfection is inevitable in all such productions. Om- 
niscience is beyond the reach of man, even though he be the writer 
of a Dictionary. And therefore it is that the world has had long to 
wait for a Biographical Dictionary of Artists. 


* Die Kiinstler aller Zeiten und Volker, ; Klunzinger und A. Seubert. Drei Bande. 
oder Leben und Werke der berithmtesten | Stuttgart, 1857—64. 
Baumeister, Bildhauer, Maler, Kupfer- Dictionnaire historique des Peintres de 
stecher, Formschneider, Lithographen, &c.; | toutes les Ecoles depuis l’origine de la 
von den friihesten Kunstepochen bis zur | peinture jusqu’a nos jours, par Adolphe 
Gegenwart ; nach den besten Quellen bear- | Siret. Deuxiéme Edition, revue et con- 
beitet ; begonnen von Professor Fr. Miiller, | siderablement augmentée. Premiére Livrai- 
fortgesetzt und beendigt durch Dr Karl | son, 1862. Douziéme Livraison, 1865. 
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We have chosen as texts to the present article two of the latest 
contributions to this class of literature, which forms, in the aggregate, 
almost a library of itself. The French work by Adolphe Siret has 
attained the success implied by a second edition, and we learn from 
a private source that the French Government thought it worth while 
to sustain the undertaking by a State subsidy. The result, however, 
does not, in magnitude or worth, approach to a national standard. The 
examination, indeed, of the final product forces upon us the conclusion 
that M. Siret has but slight critical pretensions. The Dictionary is, in 
fact, little more than a compilation, and that not always the most 
trustworthy. It is fair, however, that the reader should know that the 
Editor lays claim to considerable praise both for himself and his work. 
M. Siret assures his patrons that since the publication of the first 
edition eighteen years ago, “the deliberation of critics, experience, 
numerous discoveries, as well as the labours of the writer himself, 
have all served to make the second edition of the book an original 
creation in which nothing has been spared, although the author was 
convinced that the world would see in the work nothing but a compila- 
tion more or less well done.” ‘This thought,” continues the Editor, 
‘we avow has not discouraged us, because we have entertained the hope 
that an impartial and thorough examination of the work would gain 
for us, in the esteem and encouragement of serious men, a better title 
than that cf a simple compiler. We have, in effect, in the presence of 
errors and contradictions which crowd the most recent and valued 
works, devoted ourselves to investigations without number. These 
labours have been long and arduous, and if we recall them here, it is 
in confirmation of the worth we do not hesitate to attribute to the dates 
and authorities we give. The writing of these lines is less a homage 
rendered to truth than a guarantee which we wish to give to the 
public.” We are bound to say that such modest pretensions scarcely 
bear the scrutiny they challenge. We fear, indeed, that these pages 
will be found wanting in precision of facts, terseness of style, and firm 
basis of criticism. Take, for example, the following passage in the 
biography of Michael Angelo, mark the absence of a positive date, and 
observe, moreover, in the place of facts and concise criticism, the intru- 
sion of the description :—“ Plusieurs années aprés, Michel-Ange peignit 
dans la méme chapelle le Jugement Dernier, le plus célébre de ses 
ouvrages : on entend le son des trompettes divines, annongant la destruc- 
tion des mondes orgueilleux, éveillant les morts dans la poussiére des 
tombeaux, et rassemblant tous les hommes aux pieds d’un juge terrible 


qu’il nous représente plagant ses élus a sa droite et foudroyant les damnés. 
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Les monstres infernaux, les ossements blanchis, qui se raniment et se lévent, 
les abimes affreux, les tortures déja commencés des victimes—tout y est 
représenté avec un génie qui a fait et qui fera toujours admiration de 
tous les siécles.” We think it should be laid down as.a law which 
admits of scarcely an exception, that a Dictionary should indulge in no 
descriptions. The principle which Mr Wornum has expounded in his 
prologue to “The Epochs of Painting ” is, in fact, the only safe guide to 
the compilers of Dictionaries, and the authors of all similar works wherein 
space is necessarily restricted. “ Descriptions of pictures,” writes Mr 
Wornum, “I have as a rule avoided, and the reader will not often find 
himself troubled by such an improvident use of space, at the same time 
tiresome and profitless; anyhow my single volume, ‘The Epochs of 
Painting,’ contains too many facts to admit of such an indulgence, and 
the substitution of mere opinion and description for facts would be 
simply an impertinence.”* We advise M. Siret, should his work reach 
a third edition, or if he carry to completeness the contemplated project 
of a “ Dictionary of Contemporary Painters,” to profit by Mr Wornum’s 
“ self-denying ordinance.” What the public wants is a storehouse of 
knowledge. 

M. Siret’s Dicticuazy, it is right to admit, includes an unusual 
number of names. To each biography, moreover, is appended a list of 
the principal pictures, and the prices which such works as have come 
into the market realized. We only wish that so good an idea had 
been carried out more completely. The lists of pictures are not only 
fragmentary—which is inevitable,—but are absolutely wanting in the 
best-known works. Take, for example, the catalogue added to the 
name of Fra Bartolomeo; how shall we excuse the omission of the 
Virgin and Child, with attendant Saints, and “The Madonna della 
Misericordia,” which are the pride of Lucca! It is evident, in short, 
that materials have been thrown into these volumes at hap-hazard. 
A Supplement of after-thoughts has been added, to supply omissions, 
the value of which may be judged by the following contributions under 
the letter W to our English school. Our painters had indeed received 
in the body of the work but meagre notice. Fortunately, fresh 
materials came in the compiler’s way: that the fulness and authenticity 
of the new resources may receive due acknowledgment, we give each 
Biography complete. “ Wallis, E., English, xix. century; Genre, School 
of Pre-Raphaelites ;” ‘‘ Webster, T., English School, xix. century; 
Genre, Portrait ;” ‘ Windus (Guillaume L.), English School, xix. 
century; Genre, School of Pre-Raphaelites ” !! 

We are glad to say that the German Dictionary by Miiller is more 
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thorough and scholarly than that of the Frenchman. It is also more 
comprehensive in its range; it extends over all countries, over times 
ancient as well as modern, and comprises artists of every possible de- 
signation, painters, architects, sculptors, and engravers. In style, it is 
laborious and disquisitional, and in method of criticism it partakes of 
that esthetic and subjective quality first made familiar by Kiigler’s 
Handbook. We scarcely know whether this will be accepted as a merit 
or a defect. Before we proceed further, let us give a specimen of the 
style. The extract is taken from an article no less than fifteen pages 
long, devoted to Cornelius, as chief of the German School of Revival. 
The topic under immediate discussion is the series of frescoes in the 
Glyptothek, Munich. 


“An diesen Malereien, in welchen Cornelius gleich gross als Denker, 
Dichter und Maler sich darstellt, bewundert man die tiefe Durchdringung der 
Aufgabe, das geistvolle Erfassen ihres innersten Kerns und die Vertheilung 
desselben in seine Hauptmomente ; je nach ihrer Bedeutsamkeit in kleineren 
oder grisseren Bildern ; das passende Aneinanderreihen derselben, die Bedeutung 
der einzelnen Darstellung fiir sich und in ihrer Beziehung zum Ganzen, den 
Reichthum der Phantasie, den Schwung und die Poesie der Gedanken und die 
Klarheit der Composition und der Anordung, die wohlgemessene Ausfiillung 
der Raume und der gedankenvollen Arabeskenrahmen, der sich um jede dieser 
wundersamen Erfindungen schlingt.” 

It was found, however, that this discursive and disquisitional treat- 
ment, this subjective and emotional style of criticism, demanded greater 
space than was compatible with a portable handbook. It accordingly 
became necessary in the second volume to stick closer to facts. This 
Dictionary indeed has been compelled more than once to change its 
basis of operations. The drudgery incident to compilation appears 
fatal to the writers. The pioneer in this enterprise, Professor Miiller, 
stopped short at the letter G and expired. His successor, Dr Klun- 
zinger, reached the middle of the third volume, and died also. The 
third in the office, A. Seubert, who joins with literary avocations the 
profession of arms, happily survives to rejoice over the completed lexicon. 
Under this threefold change in the directorate, the unity of the original 
design has been necessarily a little marred. Yet the plan first sketched 
by Professor Miiller,. though modified from time to time, was never 
abandoned. The purpose, in fact, which the Professor proposed to him- 
self was so reasonable, that any wide departure from his plan could 
not be made. It seems that F. Miiller, some ten years-ago, sat 
down resolved to compile a Dictionary, which should be at once com- 


prehensive, compendious, perspicuous, and trustworthy. No sooner, 
26 * 
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however, was he under way, than, like many adventurers who have 
gone before him, he found his enterprise imperilled by the bulk and 
weight of the cargo. As a matter of course, it became necessary to 
throw certain goods and chattels overboard. This necessity must 
be painful to any writer. So when the original undertaking was con- 
cluded a second or supplementary undertaking naturally followed as 
its sequel. It can scarcely be matter for surprise, that the Editors of 
these French and German Dictionaries, when taking affectionate leave 
of the public, promise them the pleasure of another meeting at no dis- 
tant time in supplementary volumes and lives of contemporaries. 

The three volumes of Miiller’s Dictionary comprise a total of 937 
pages, which, at an average of five biographies to a page, make an 
aggregate of 4500 artists in the entire work. We believe, that a 
Dictionary which embraces from 4000 to 5000 well-selected lives is 
sufficiently copious for ordinary use. Bryan’s Dictionary, the standard 
work in our language, contains about this number. Stanley, the Editor 
of the edition published by Bohn in 1853, added upwards of 1300 
new names. Pilkington, edited by Fuseli, and again by Allan Cunning- 
ham, has scarcely more than 2500 biographies. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that these English Dictionaries are more restricted in 
subject and time than the recent German work. Miiller’s Biographies 
range through all epochs and countries, and embrace artists of every 
description. With an area so wide, a list of 4500 names is, after all, 
scanty, Siret’s French Dictionary, whatever be its defects, has the 
merit of embracing double this number of lives. Whilst Nagler’s work, 
a library in itself, stretching to no fewer than twenty-two volumes, 
enumerates scarcely less than 30,000 names. ‘The number of artists 
who have lived seems painfully out of proportion to the good works 
that have survived ; biographical dictionaries surely cannot be needed 
to enshrine mere mediocrity, or to transmit to posterity records of 
labours which have left no mark behind them. This makes it at 
once evident that Miiller’s Dictionary, in commor with Bryan’s and 
Pilkington’s, is a selection of the chief names only ; and, in fact, all 
Dictionaries, where brevity, portability, and economy are paramount 
objects, underlie the necessity of rejecting more artists than they admit. 

The compilation of a dictionary is beset with inevitable difficulties : 
and to impose extra conditions is to demand impossibilities. If a 
Dictionary is compact, it must necessarily be incomplete. If, on 
the other hand, it is copious, it can scarcely be brief or portable. Both 
Siret and Miiller have made a compromise. Dictionaries extending to 
three volumes aim at the advantages attendant upon a middle course; 
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and we may acknowledge that we have found both works useful for 
ordinary reference. Such compilations are short and ready cuts to 
knowledge. Any special case or exceptional point is of necessity beyond 
the range and resource of a summary or digest. A careful monograph 
on some one life, the result of years of labour, is in difficult questions 
the only sure help. Compilations, whatever be the subject, are at best 
but warehouses. Dictionaries are like pigeon-holes in a writing-desk, 
wherein letters and documents are conveniently arranged for immediate 
reference. 

The value of Dictionaries is necessarily in proportion to the ability 
of the compiler, the means at his command, and the labour he has 
bestowed upon his task.  Siret’s Dictionary will not bear to be 
measured by these tests, and Miiller’s has to confess to short-comings. 
The German work, however, is strong at special points. For example, as 
might be expected, copious and, to a certain extent, trustworthy inform- 
ation may be gathered regarding the rise and development of the 
modern German school of high art. The biographies of Cornelius, 
Overbeck, Kaulbach, Hess, and others, contain a vast amount of closely 
packed materials. Again, we have found information, elsewhere not 
easily accessible, on Scandinavian artists till lately but little known 
in England. Painters such as Tidemand, Hoéckert, Larsson, Dahl, 
Gude, and Boe, whose pictures were first seen in the International 
Exhibition of 1862, are noticed in Miiller. In short, the schools which 
have fallen under the immediate observation of the German Editors, 
such as those of Miinich, Diisseldorf, Frankfort, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, obtain in these pages valuable elucidation. For we 
find that each Dictionary is strong on those points which lie in the 
direction of the writer’s individual experience and study. On such 
special topics, a Dictionary ceases to be a compilation, and becomes 
an original work. In Miiller’s volumes, also, to each biography is 
appended a list of authorities, materials, and books already published, to 
“aid those readers who wish to make any single artist and his works 
the object of special study.” Such a catalogue is in itself of great 
value. 

Yet Miiller’s Dictionary is not to be received as a perfectly satis- 
factory compendium of the materials at command. In its pages there 
are many grave omissions, and they who are engaged in literary labours 
will have on many points to seek for facts at other sources. For 
instance, we look in vain for a single word concerning that most in- 
teresting ‘‘ Last Supper” discovered in Florence some 18 years ago. 
The Italians, who, it must be admitted, are about the least reliable of 
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critics, even on their own schools, assigned this work to Raphael. Some 
writers have conjectured that Pinturicchio, others. that Raphael del 
Garbo, others again that Lo Spagna, designed and executed this simple 
and lovely composition. Mr Layard, in one of the carefu! memoirs pre- 
pared for the Arundel Society, assigns the work to Pinturicchio. M. 
Siret very properly places the fresco among doubtful “ pictures at- 
tributed to Raphael,” adding the query whether Lo Spagna be its 
painter. But we have turned to the biographies of Raphael Sanzio, 
Raphael del Garbo, Pinturicchio, and Lo Spagna, in Miiller, and find 
no mention of this Last Supper at all. The fact is, a German critic 
finds himself most at home in his own fatherland, and accordingly 
sometimes more than justice is done to painters north of the Alps, 
It is not a little amusing, too, that no fewer than 43 artists, who have 
the good fortune to bear the surriame of the editor, should be found 
worthy of a niche in Miiller’s pantheon of art. 

The time, perhaps, has come when a Biographical Dictionary more 
critical and complete than any hitherto existing in our language, might 
be undertaken, Whether in such a work it would be wise to com- 
mence absolutely de novo, or to build on the basis already laid by 
Pilkington and Bryan, is a question which at the outset deserves careful 
consideration. Students of our acquaintance who have ‘been accustomed 
to use Stanley’s edition of Bryan, published by Bohn in 1853, tell us that 
it meets their ordinary wants. Yet this Dictionary is a complete blank 
for all that happened before the time of Cimabue, and neither sculptors 
nor architects find a place in its pages. But, on the whole, it might 
be wise for any one about to enter on the making of a new and 
improved Dictionary, to avail himself of a good name, and of the 
valuable mass of materials ready to hand, provided he was at liberty 
to condense and blot out. In the present day, however, when art- 
literature in the chief nations of Europe is so amazingly developed 
there need be little difficulty in finding the ordinary materials, as dis- 
tinguished from the gold which constitutes the bulk of every Dictionary. 
Whether, therefore, the name of Bryan should be retained on the title 
page would be a matter not so much of vital concern as of policy in 
dealing with a publisher, and gaining the approval of purchasers. The 
main thing is wisely to determine upon the basis of operations. Above 
all, measures must be taken to secure scrupulous accuracy, and well- 
accredited authenticity. But with the aids now existing, it ought no 
longer be impossible to secure for each biography in a Universal Diction- 
ary the accuracy of a special monograph. 

Among the various works we have consulted, none seems to have 
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taken the right way with more determination and consistency than a 
little book entitled a Biographical Catalogue of the principal Italian 
Painters, by a Lady, edited by Mr Wornum. The Editor in his preface 
handles boldly the difficulties we have already recounted. “ Dictionaries 
of Painters,” says Mr Wornum, “ are meagre, cumbrous, and inaccurate, 
and even a good history is as ill adapted for incidental references as for 
the pocket.” Conciseness and the impartial apportionment of a limited 
space among too numerous claimants, essential points in which all 
Dictionaries more or less fail, have in no volume been so rigidly enforced 
as in this Biographical Catalogue. The suggestions offered in the 
present article under these heads, are fortified by the following sensible 
sentences :— The object of compression being paramount, the constant 
endeavour, as a general rule, has been to try how little, compatible with 
utility, could be said about each painter, and where compression into a 
small space was so essential, the omission altogether of a vast number 
of names became a necessity. The artists inserted constitute about one- 
fourth only of those recorded in Italian literature.” This honest 
admission more than confirms all we have urged on the ever conflicting 
claims of conciseness as opposed to completeness. This Biographical 
Catalogue, which, be it observed, is restricted to the painters only of the 
Italian schools, would have lost its specific use had the remaining three- 
fourths of the names on record been added. Therefore we say to any 
Compiler and Editor: in the first place, determine precisely what you 
mean to do. Aboveall, reckon the cost, count and measure the pages. 
These preliminaries determined, set to work to turn the space and the 
resources at command to best account. 

For the reasons already given, students and the general public who 
need to consult Art Biographical Dictionaries have a right to be critical. 
It is not too much to say that neither the French nor the German 
Dictionary reviewed, nor any similar work within the reach of 
English readers, fulfils the scholar’s legitimate demands. So much has 
been accomplished that we are entitled to expect from each new attempt 
something more. In such undertakings certain desiderata, on which we 
have laid emphasis, may be set down as questions only of hard, honest 
work on the part of the compiler. The indispensable qualities of con- 
ciseness, compactness, and yet copiousness, for example, can be com. 
passed by little more than manual appliances. Again, perspicuity and 
facility of reference are, in great measure, provided for by that essential 
characteristic of every Dictionary, alphabetical arrangement. They who 
have had much to do with the compilation of catalogues, know that 
the alphabetical arrangement is, in most cases, the most easy and _per- 
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spicuous. And it is this perspicuity and facility of reference which gives 
Dictionaries their special excellence and value. 

A Biographical Dictionary, such as we hope some day to see on the 
table of every art-student,’ must, to answer its purpose, give the con- 
centrated result of conscientious work. Superficial treatment can have 
no weight and less value. A week’s hard toil may often have to be 
digested into half-a-dozen lines. But, superadded to mere alphabetical 
sequence there must be a certain analytic order. To avoid the confusion 
incident to scattered detail, to gain bird’s-eye views, and an intellectual 
command of the entire subject, articles of a wider range must be 
introduced. In all histories there are marked epochs, points of rest 
and of departure, and especially in the development of art have there 
been great masters who stand as land-marks in the esthetic chart. To 
such “ heads of schools” let special honour be given. Collect under 
their names the entire schools which they called into being. In further- 
ance of this object, synchronistic tables should be added, to make the 
main channels of the history evident. Such tables demonstrate to the 
eye, more conclusively than words, the precise position occupied by 
each artist in time, space, and historic sequence. 

The toil, however, required to meet these several demands, is 
herculean. And it seldom perhaps happens that one writer can devote 
the needful time and means. Division of labour is indispensable. 
Editors of Encyclopedias and other compendiums of science or other 
lore, have long been ‘accustomed to call to their aid varied and learned 
contributors. And yet it is well known that such authorities are, after 
all, far from infallible. Hence the louder call for every precaution 
against the intrusion of error. The difficulties no doubt are great, 
otherwise the world would not have had so long to wait for the perfect 
work. Yet we cannot but think that it is still possible to construct a 
Dictionary which shall be more complete than the student or the 
general public has yet had the privilege of using. And we cannot but 
entertain the hope that it may be found practicable to frame an Art 
Biographical Dictionary which shall be full in its facts, brief in its 
diction, authentic in its dates and data, easy of reference, portable in 
bulk, and not unreasonable in cost. 

J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 


[We should have had great satisfaction in speaking of Mr Ottley’s recently 
published “‘ Supplement” to Stanley's edition of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters: 
but, from some perfectly unaccountable motive, the author and the publisher, 
in their separate Prefaces, and in a very acrimonious public correspondence 
respecting it, have conspired to depreciate it far beneath its actual worth. And 
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as the Publisher assures us that this is to be regarded as an “ instalment ” 
merely of his intentions, we hope to be able to speak of it with the promised 
“ future volume ” more at large. 

Another work, also recently published, though not solely a Biographical 
Dictionary of Artists, deserves to be mentioned with very warm commendation : 
—‘ The Biographical Treasury, &c., by Samuel Maunder, &c., reconstructed, 
thoroughly revised, and partly rewritten, &c., by William L. R. Cates.” 
(London, Longmans, 1866.) A classified Index at the end directs us to the 
names of the Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and Architects; and we are 
able to state that it is as complete as the plan of the work allowed, and far 
more than ordinarily satisfactory and trustworthy.—Ep. F. A. Q. R.] 


———— 


<2 ee 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Antoine Wiertz.* 


Tuts essay is a prolonged éloge upon the most original, powerful, 
and bizarre artist whom the Belgian school has produced. Those who 
have seen the Wiertz Museum at Brussels will be glad to possess an 
authentic account, even if it be too incomplete and panegyrical, of the 
extraordinary genius who formed it. For others this essay will serve as 
a mémoire pour, until sufficient time shall have elapsed to allow a truth- 
ful and critical biography to be written. 


Bewicks’ Works.+ 
In England, though we have the faculty of making the goodliest 





* Antoine Wiertz, étude biographique, } John Bewick, &c., &c.; described from 
par Louis Labarre, avec les Lettres de/| the originals contained in the largest and 
l’Artiste, et la photographie du Pataocle. | most perfect collection ever formed, &c., 
ame edition. Bruxelles, Mucquardt, 1867. | &c. By Thomas Hugo, M.A., F.R.S.L., 

+ The Bewick Collector, a Descriptive | F.S.A., &c. London, Lovell Reeve, & 
Catalogue of the works of Thomas and | Co., 1866. 
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collections that can be found in the civilized world, we cannot 
make a. catalogue. Sale catalogues of works of art, in Germany and 
France, are books of reference and authority; ours, almost universally, 
are “‘ sale catalogues,” and no more. Mr Hugo, in his catalogue of the 
works of the Bewicks, has contrived to combine all the possible faults 
of a maker of catalogues. It seems to be a catalogue raisonné, but it 
is not; it seems to be a catalogue of the author’s collection, but it is 
more than that; and it is vastly too large and too high-priced if he 
intended to sell his collection, which we cannot suppose he does. Yet in 
spite of all these faults, it is the only guide for the Bewick collector 
existing ; and now that the works of these two great xylographers are in 
such request, it will be welcome, we cannot doubt, to all who can 
indulge in the accumulation of such curious, rare, and costly specimens 
of pure English art. 


Kugler’s History of Painting in Italy.* 


We are glad to call attention to this reprint of a work which, though 
it does not contain the results of Signor Cavalcaselle’s profound 
researches, is the most valuable portable history of the Italian schools in 
existence. The continued demand for it is in itself the highest praise. 


Alfred Crowquill’s Sketches.t 


Robert Seymour’s humorous sketches, with letter-press by Alfred 
Crowquill (Forrester), occupy a mid space between the excessively broad 
social caricatures of the first 30 years of this century and the refined and 
far more highly humorous sketches of Leech and his school. Had he 
lived, he might himself had occupied the place which Leech so glori- 
ously filled, for we undoubtedly owe to him the personal conceptions of 
Pickwick and the Pickwick Club. This re-publication will therefore 
possess peculiar interest for all who can relish innocent rollicking 


* Handbook of Painting; the Italian ¢ Seymour's Sketches. The Book of 
Schools. Translated from the German of | Cockney Sports, &c. A complete collec- 
Kugler, by a Lady. Edited, with notes by | tion of 180 humorous designs, -With some 
Sir Charles L. Eastlake, F.R.S., P.R.A., | account of the artist and his works. Lon- 
&c. New edition. London, John Mur- | don, Hotten. 
ray, 1867. 
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humour; and further, a special value for such as are addicted to the 
study of art in caricature. The biographical notice prefixed to these 
sketches has a melancholy and painful interest of its own. 


Chinese Ornament.* 


The accompanying plate, which affords two examples of Chinese 
cloisonné enamel, will sufficiently illustrate the high quality of this 
work, and its utility for all who study or practise decorative art. Asno 
letter-press has yet been published, we offer the following quotations 
from the author’s “Grammar of Ornament,” a work which we have 
already characterized as classical (vol. i. p. 236), in explanation of the 
general idea of this publication :— 


“In their ornamentation, with which the world is so familiar through the 
numerous manufactured articles of every kind which have been imported into 
this country, they do not appear to have gone beyond that point which is 
reached by every people in an early stage of civilization: their art, such as it 
is, is fixed, and is subject neither-to progression nor retrogression. In the con- 
ception of pure form they are even behind the New Zealander; but they 
possess, in common with all Eastern nations, the happy instinct of harmonizing 
colours. As this is more a faculty than an acquirement, it is just what we 
should expect; the arriving at an appreciation of pure form is a more subtle 
process, and is the result of either more highly endowed natural instincts, or 
of the development of primitive ideas, by successive generations of artists im- 
proving on each other's efforts.” ; 

‘“* Their instinct of colour enables them, in some measure, to balance form, 
but when deprived of this aid they do not appear to be equally successful.” 

“The Chinese share with the Indian this happy power in their woven 
fabrics ; and the tone of the ground of any fabric is always in harmony with 
the quality of ornament which it has to support. The Chinese are certainly 
colourists, and are able to balance with equal success both the fullest tones of 
colour and the most delicate shades.” 

“On the whole, Chinese ornament is a very faithful expression of the 
nature of this peculiar people ; its characteristic feature is oddness,—we cannot 
call it capricious, for caprice is the playful wandering of a lively imagination ; 


* Examples of Chinese Ornament, | Owen Jones. Parts I. to III. London, 
selected from objects in the South Kensing- | Day and Son (Limited), E.C. 
ton Museum and other collections, by 
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but the Chinese are totally unimaginative, and all their works are accordingly 
wanting in the highest grace of art—the ideal.” 


Beulé’s Essays on Art.* 


This is a collection of essays and treatises on various subjects con- 
nected with the arts, which have already appeared separately, and are 
characterized by the profound learning and the brilliant elegance of the 
perpetual secretary of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. 


The Science of Moderation.t+ 


Mr Cave Thomas, so well known by his frescoes at South Kensing- 
ton, Christ Church, and elsewhere, gives us here a complemental or 
supplemental volume to his “ Holiness of Beauty,” which all who are 
interested in the higher views and aims of art, will read with pleasure. 


The Great Works of Raphael.* 


We cannot but believe that the well-known fact of the Prince 
Consort having devoted the latest years of his life, to the formation 
of the grand and absolutely unique collection of illustrations of the 
works of this great master, now in the Royal Library at Windsor, which 
was described in the very first number of this Review, has given an 
impetus, before unknown, to the study of them. New books upon this 
subject are constantly announced by French and German publishers. 
And we, who are notoriously tardy in matters which are not purely 
practical (and not unfrequently in them also), give notable signs of life. 
Not long ago we had to speak of a translation of a German manual-Life 
of Raphael; now we can recommend a new, and in some respects a 
more ambitious, work. It is true that by its form and appearance, it is 


* Causeries sur ]’Art, par M. Beulé, | of Urbino. A series of 30 photographs 


secrétaire perpétuel de "Académie des 
Beaux-Arts. Paris, Didier et Cie. 

t The Seience of Moderation, &c., by 
W. Cave Thomas. London, Smith, Elder 
& Co., 1867. 

¢ The Great Works of Raphael Sanzio 


from the best engravings of his most cele- 
brated paintings; with descriptions, &c. ; 
Vasari’s Life of Raphael, translated, &c. 
Edited by Joseph Cundall. Second edition. 
London, Bell and Daldy, 1866. 
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intended for the drawing-room, rather than the studio. But this only 
bears out our statement, that Raphael’s works have now excited pro- 
found attention here, and justifies us in the happiest and most daring 
auguries, regarding the effect which this must have upon art-culture in 
England generally. Besides, the text of this work is only the English 
translation of Vasari’s Life of Raphael; which cannot fail to prompt 
and lead to wider researches. The illustrations consist of 30 photo- 
graphs after the best modern engravings of his greatest paintings,—the 
Cartoons being therefore, of course, omitted,—and the descriptions of 
them are taken from Passavant’s “ Rafael von Urbino und sein Vater.” 
We regret, however, that in place of an authentic portrait of Raphael, 
we have only one of the anonymous portraits painted by him, which is 
now in the Louvre at Paris. An appendix contains a classified list of 
his principal paintings, derived from Passavant. The fact that it has 
reached a second edition sufficiently proves the excellence and accept- 
ability of this work. 


English Children painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds.* 


Our English school has always been distinguished for pictures of 
what may be termed domestic interest—such as portraits, genre, land- 
scapes—rather than in historical and sacred art. Not that works of the 
latter description have been wanting, nor that they have deserved other 
than a high place amongst modern paintings. But the spirit of a nation 
is always faithfully reflected in its favourite works of art; and hence it 
is that those which are most characteristic of the English school are 
such as we have said. To this fact is owing the ever-growing fame of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, of whose grand genius for portraiture, the book 
before us represents one, and perhaps its most original, phase. Most 
other artists before him, of every school, had painted children, but few 
of them—and none with such success or so numerously—had painted 
children as they are. And yet perhaps not always strictly “as they 
are,” but rather as they appear purified, beautified, glorified, to those 
who truly love them. Mr Stephens’ book illustrates this by a series of 
15 excellent photographs, after as many engravings of portraits of 
children, or groups including children, by Sir Joshua. But it is a pity 


* An Essay, &c., by Frederic G.| A. and E. Seeley. London, Seeley, Jack- 
Stephens. Illustrated by 15 photographs by ! son, and Halliday, 1867. 
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that amongst them we do not find the charming, naive portrait of the 

Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester which adorns the corridor of 
Windsor Castle. The text consists of “an essay on some of the 

characteristics of Reynolds as a painter, with especial reference to his 

portraiture of children,” and a still more especial reference to those of 

which photographs are given. A catalogue of the engraved pictures of 

children, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is added for the benefit of those. 
who may be pleased to make a special collection of them. And the 

book may be recommended as one of the most interesting gift-books of 

the year. 


The Miniature Editions of Moore and Macaulay.* 


To criticise the tender and romantic illustrations of Moore’s Irish 
Melodies by Maclise, or the serious and classic illustrations of Macau- 
lay’s Lays by Scharf, would now be mere impertinence. These works 
are of such high reputation that they are “examples” and “ pre- 
cedents” for the critic, which he may not call in question, but by which 
he must try subsequent “ attempts ” and “cases.” The editions before 
us claim notice on a perfectly new ground. They are miniatures of 
those which established the renown of the illustrators, whilst they gave 
to the poets a still wider fame; and they have been produced by a 
process hitherto untried for such a purpose. By photo-lithography, 
exact copies of the original editions, but of a smaller size, have been 
obtained ; and as in neither case breadth of treatment was essential, we 
have, in the miniature editions, in a perfectly portable and necessarily a 
much cheaper form, the very works of Maclise and Scharf. One fact 
we note, for the benefit of those who must needs follow the example set 
by the wise enterprise of Messrs Longman & Co. Mazclise’s Moore is 
an engraved work throughout, and in the miniature edition it does not 
show to the same advantage as Scharf’s Macaulay, which is throughout 
typographic. For the perfectly successful reproduction of an engraved 
work, we are strongly inclined to believe a specially printed impression, 
which would horrify a critic by the solidity of its lines, must be 
employed. Nevertheless, it is impossible to speak too highly of these 
books, which are amongst the most remarkable and successful examples 
of the photo-lithographic process, in its present state of development. 


* Moore’s Irish Melodies, illustrated by | lay, with illustrations, original and from the 
D. Maclise, R.A. London, Longman & Co. | antique, by George Scharf, jun. London, 
Lays of Ancient Rome, by Lord Macau- | Longman & Co. 
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Mr Sala’s Hogarth.* 


Were we not convinced that the art-culture of the different classes 
of society must be attempted by various means, we should not be able 
to say a word in favour of this work, although it appeared first under the 
sanction of the earliest editor of the Cornhill Magazine. It is so 
flippant, that it cannot possibly hold its ground as an exponent of the 
art and the moral purpose of the founder of the English school of genre 
painting. In this respect Hogarth has been singularly unhappy. He 
has been “ moralized” into the dreariest of practical divinity, he has 
been treated archeologically like an object of antiquity, and now he is 
exhibited with more than professional volubility as a kind of nondescript 
curiosity. But we believe that as his works have survived the heavy 
and somniferous treatment of his earlier commentators, so they will 
outlive the light sauciness of the latest. And it may even happen—for 
there are compensations for most of these minor evils—that some who 
are able to enjoy the artistic as well as the moral worth of Hogarth’s 
works, may first be led to the study of them by this very book. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOLBEIN’S DRAWINGS. 


Watpo_g, in his “ Anecdotes of Painting,” which I have not at 
hand to refer to, speaks of some of the Holbein Drawings at Windsor 
as duplicates. There are certainly, according to Mr Wornum’s list, 
three portraits of Edward the Sixth, and two of Lord Vaux, but taken at 
different times. One real duplicate, however, occurs in that long series. 
Of Sir Thomas Wyatt there are two, of which one must be a copy of 
the other, and yet it is evidently by Holbein’s haad. In the collection 


* William Hogarth : painter, engraver, | Sala, with illustrations. London, Smith, 
and philosopher, &c., by George Augustus | Elder & Co., 1866, 
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formed by Mr J. C. Robinson, and now in the possession of Mr 
Malcolm, of Poltallock, is a similar duplicate of a Windsor Drawing, 
named there the Duchess of Suffolk. On examination of these two 
duplicates, in company with Mr Robinson and others, it was discovered 
that they were executed upon paper grounded with lead, and not on-red 
gouache only, and were, in both instances—whilst they showed the 
unmistakable hand of Holbein—replicas of his original sketches. 

The repetition of sketches of portraits like those by Holbein at 
Windsor was, we know, in those times very common; and we should 
be glad to know if any other replicas of this Holbein series exist. 


LEONARDO'S FIRST STUDY FOR “THE LAST SUPPER.” 


REMEMBERING that James and John are spoken of as if they were 
not so very diverse in age, let me suggest that the third figure on the 
right of Our Lord in the fac-simile given in the last number of the 
“Fine Arts Quarterly Review,” and which in its gesture so strongly 
resembles the second figure on the right in the painting, should be 
named as Leonardo himself has named it—Thomas. The three figures 
then to the left of Christ would be, as they appear, James the Less, 
Thomas, and James the Greater; Thomas being the central figure. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 1. Note, read J. A. Crowe instead of T. 
»» 8. Line 2, omit at 

II. 4, 14, read has instead of had 
15. 5, 9, read adapt instead of adopt 
16. 4, 14, read 18th instead of 13th 
18. ,, 6, read admired instead of admitted 
9 99 +73 read make instead of made 
20, 4, 20, omit the comma after Antonio 
25. 5) 18, read Avanzi instead of Aranzi 
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